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CHAPTER  i 


His  soul  throve  not  at  first,  the  feeble  twig 
Put  forth  no  tiniest  leaf  -  Yet  the  soil 
In  which  it  grew  was  generous.  ’Twas  the  toil 
Of  constant  grafting  made  the  stem  wax  big 
And  made  the  poor  plant  burgeon.  He  became 
A  part  of  countless  others  -  yet  the  same. 

From  The  Monk  (1890). 

In  reading  such  writers  as  Marcel  Proust  I  often  wonder 
wThy  these  should  so  passionately  seek  to  recall  the  incidents 
and  impressions  of  a  childhood  rarely  happy  or  distinguished 
unless,  as  I  suspect,  they  are  impelled  by  a  desire  to  connect 
that  far-off,  shadowy  individuality  with  their  present  selves, 
like  a  lonely  man  seeking  for  long-lost  kinsfolk  or  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner  looking  for  solid  land. 

For,  despite  the  assumption,  there  is  little  physical  or 
psychic  connection.  If  we  live  long  enough  we  all  pass 
through  several  bodies  and  live  several  lives.  A  printed  book 
may  well  claim  identity  with  another  printed  book  in  that 
the  wood-pulp  of  which  both  are  fashioned  came  from  the 
same  tree.  The  child  -  the  youth  -  who  once  bore  my  name 
and  some  vague  resemblance  to  my  present  me  is  not  me. 
We  parted,  insensibly  but  irrevocably,  many  years  ago;  not 
only  is  that  child  vanished  forever,  but  I  can  to-day  recall  no 
moral  trait  or  accomplishment  either  in  his  immediate 
successor,  the  boy,  that  he  transmitted  to  me,  save  one,  and 
that  rather  a  melancholy  one  -  namely,  a  love  of  the  land 
wherein  each  of  us,  the  Child,  the  Youth,  the  Man,  was  born. 
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Only,  I  have  had  several  rebirths  since.  Happy  the  child 
who  can  say,  ‘I  would  rather  be  born  on  this  spot  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  round  world.’  It  gives  him  an  initial  con¬ 
tentment  with  his  lot.  Less  happy,  perhaps,  for  his  reincarnated 
successors,  if  they  inherit  this  love  of  their  native  land,  for 
it  increases  the  pangs  of  an  enforced  separation.  To  the 
exile,  his  patriotism  brings  only  a  sense  of  futility,  as  of  one 
whose  constancy  has  met  with  a  rebuff.  Only  with  the  years 
and  in  later  contacts  did  I  come  to  be  repelled  by  a  spiritual 
barrenness  and  crude  materialism  which  rather  wounds  than 
angers.  But  in  my  infancy  and  boyhood  (if  I  who  write  this 
may  indeed  claim  those  previous  states  of  being)  my  own 
land  was  invested  with  beauty,  for  wherever  I  turned,  it  was 
beauty  I  saw. 

Rome,  Florence,  Venice  -  noble,  fair  and  quaint, 

They  reign  in  robes  of  magic  round  me  here; 

But  fading,  blotted,  dim  a  picture  faint, 

With  spell  more  silent,  only  pleads  a  tear. 

Plead  not!  Thou  hast  my  heart,  O  picture  dim! 

I  see  the  fields,  I  see  the  autumn  hand 
Of  God  upon  the  maples!  Answer  Him 
With  weird,  translucent  glories,  ye  that  stand 
Like  spirits  in  scarlet  and  amethyst! 

I  see  the  sun  break  over  you;  the  mist 

On  hills  that  lift  from  iron  bases  grand 

Their  heads  superb!  -  the  dream,  it  is  my  native  land!1 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  ascending  with 
my  nurse  the  summit  of  Mount  Royal  through  a  thick  forest 
profusely  decked  with  vivid  greens,  crimsons  and  yellows, 
across  whose  infrequent,  sun-dappled  paths,  birds  and 
squirrels  darted  timorously.  Then  suddenly,  before  my  baby 

1  Canada  not  Last,  W.  D.  Lighthull. 
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eyes  an  overwhelming  panorama  of  city,  river  and  champaign 
burst  and  set  me  blinking.  They  say  that  after  a  few  moments’ 
startled  stare  I  began  to  cry  with  such  violence  that  my  nurse 
was  forced  to  lead  me  away  again  down  the  mountain.  Yet 
the  next  day  found  me  strangely  clamorous  to  return. 

I  was  lucky  in  having  a  French- Canadian  nurse,  who  had 
what  I  have  since  found  to  be  rare  amongst  the  habitant 
women,  a  gift  for  song  and  legend.  From  her  lips  I  learnt  by 
heart  many  ballads  of  seventeenth-century  France,  and  this 
simple  repertoire  I  have  carried  round  the  world. 

By  the  time  I  was  five,  Sylvie  and  I  must  have  wandered 
all  over  Montreal,  for  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  bright 
tumult  of  Bonsecours  market  and  of  the  vast  interior  of 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral.  We  picnicked  often  on  St.  Flelens 
Island;  but,  most  of  all,  I  loved  the  mountain. 

I  was  not  yet  six  when  I  first  went  to  stay  in  the  city  of 
Quebec  with  my  father,  going  thither  by  steamboat.  Even 
thus  early  I  knew  all  about  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  my  little  heart  beat 
high  as  we  approached  the  marvellous  town  aloft  on  its 
embattled  heights.  I  was  in  a  storied  land  and  eager  to  see 
everything.  We  paused  before  a  tablet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  I  spelt  out  the  legend,  ‘Here  Montgomery  fell.’ 

Of  this  man  and  his  history  I  knew  nothing;  but  when 
my  father  explained  that  Montgomery  had  not,  as  I  had 
first  supposed,  missed  his  footing  above  on  the  precipice 
and  so  come  to  disaster,  but  was  an  American  General  who 
had  tried  to  achieve  what  the  Englishman,  Wolfe,  did  and 
failed  -  Heaven  forgive  me!  but  I  clapped  my  hands  in 
exultation. 

‘The  Yankees  couldn’t  capture  the  fort -they  couldn’t! 
They  never  will  capture  it,  will  they,  papa?’ 

In  that  puerile  outburst  was  expressed  a  good  deal  of  that 
prejudice  which  was  especially  rampant  at  that  time,  against 
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our  American  neighbours  who  were  believed  to  be  our  bitter 
enemies,  jealous  of  our  country  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
fix  its  republican  yoke  upon  us.  For  it  was  the  era  of  Fenian- 
ism  and  the  danger  was  not  yet  over.  My  father  and  one  of 
my  maternal  uncles  had  joined  the  anti- Fenian  volunteers. ' 

A  little  later  my  parents  made  a  summer  trip  to  England, 
taking  my  young  brother  and  me  with  them.  It  was  my 
mother’s  first  visit  ‘home.’  She  came  of  a  colonial  family 
who  had  been  dwelling  overseas  for  close  upon  two  centuries; 
one  ancestor  had  been  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  grand¬ 
uncle  was  governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  another  a  colonial 
bishop,  while  her  own  father  had  died  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Colonial  Receivers-General. 

But  with  England  there  had  long  ceased  to  be  any  im¬ 
mediate  ties,  save  that  larger,  implicit  one,  which  I  was  as 
yet  too  young  to  understand,  and  all  my  mother’s  explanation 
that  ‘home’  was  where  the  Queen  lived  failed  to  upset  my 
inherent  conviction  that  home  was  where  I  lived.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  spite  of  the  wonders  of  London,  visits  to  the 
Tower,  the  Zoo,  and  Madame  Tussaud’s  waxworks,  the 
nostalgia  grew  before  our  English  sojourn  ended.  I  learned 
with  astonishment  and  disgust  that  there  was  rarely  any  ice 
or  snow  in  the  winter;  no  skating,  no  tobogganing,  no  ice- 
place,  no  snow  forts  or  snow-rolling  in  this  damp,  grey  land; 
also  that  the  Queen  Victoria,  whom  I  had  travelled  so  far  to 
see,  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Scotland,  with  which 
celebrated  country  none  of  our  family  had  any  affiliations 
whatsoever. 

So,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  and  to  myself  at  a  later 
day,  I  was  glad  to  leave  London  and  to  get  back  to  Montreal. 
Albeit  even  my  native  city  was  not  to  prove  ‘home’  after  all. 
For  a  short  time  after  our  return  my  father’s  health  -  he  was 
an  official  of  the  Allan  Steamship  Line  -  began  to  fail;  his 
nights  were  broken  by  spells  of  violent  coughing,  so  that  my 
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mother  grew  troubled.  The  doctor  counselled  him  to  go 
south,  but  that  was  not  possible,  so  it  was  arranged  that  his 
activities  should  be  transferred  to  Upper  Canada,  where  the 
climate  was  milder.  For  a  time  he  was  stationed  in  Toronto, 
making  frequent  trips  to  Kingston,  Belleville,  and  other 
towns.  In  the  end,  he  found  a  suitable  place  wherein  to 
establish  a  permanent  home  for  his  family.  It  was  the  village 
of  Colborne,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  midway  between 
Kingston  and  Toronto,  into  a  sufficiently  commodious 
white  frame-house,  set  in  several  acres  of  young  apple- 
orchard,  the  family  moved;  while  I  remained  behind  at 
school  in  Montreal. 

The  school  I  had  been  for  some  time  attending  was  kept 
by  a  pair  of  spinsters  named  Porter.  It  was  in  Mansfield 
Street.  The  elder  Miss  Porter,  trim  and  apple-cheeked,  was 
of  a  literary  turn ;  she  had  published  a  volume  of  poetry, 
oddly  entitled  The  Wedding  Ring ,  an  autographed  copy  of 
which  was  formally  presented  to  each  pupil  at  the  end  of 
his  or  her  first  term.  Many  years  later  my  glance  fell  on  a 
specimen  of  this  virginal  production  on  the  shelves  of  an 
eminent  hardware  merchant  in  Montreal;  the  only  time, 
indeed,  I  had  ever  seen  it  since  my  own  copy  was  destroyed 
in  a  fire.  On  the  fly-leaf  was  written  in  the  fluent  and  generous 
Italian  script  which  all  nice  women  used  in  those  days,  ‘To 
Joseph  B.  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Authoress  and  the 
Hopes  that  he  will  grow  up  a  Good  Christian  Man  and 
Patriotic  Canadian.’  And  I  daresay  my  own  copy  bore  the 
same  pious  legend. 

I  was  about  seven  when  I  first  joined  the  family  at  Col¬ 
borne.  The  memory  of  my  first  glimpse  of  the  village  is 
still  vivid.  There  was  a  long  street,  parallel  to  the  lake  front, 
running  through  the  village  and  lined  by  small  houses  for 
miles  -  for  the  farms,  orchards,  and  pastures  all  ran  back  on 
either  side  of  the  Toronto  road. 
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Close  to  the  rocky  edge  of  Lake  Ontario  grew  a  fragrant 
thicket  of  elms,  spruces,  birches  and  alders;  a  famous  place 
for  summer  picnics.  Sheltered  within  was  a  broad  stretch 
of  turf  where  the  village  urchins  played  rounders  and 
prisoner’s  base,  bathed  in  the  saltless  breakers,  or  gathered 
pailfuls  of  the  wild  raspberries  and  blueberries  for  which  the 
whole  countryside  is  famous.  It  was  called  Campbell’s 
Grove. 

Long  before  the  first  homeless  white  Bostonnais  arrived 
from  the  other  side  of  this  vast  inland  sea,  Indian  tribes  had 
camped  here.  There  were  tales  of  smugglers,  of  Fenian 
fugitives;  once  a  murderer  had  here  sought  sanctuary,  but  the 
most  treasured  tradition  was  of  the  earliest  United  Empire 
Loyalists.  A  boatload  landed  hereabouts  in  1782,  a  family 
of  seven  Virginians  pushing  inland  to  the  first  rising  ground. 
Before  winter  they  had  built  a  shelter  and  cleared  a  consider¬ 
able  patch  of  ground. 

The  second  log-cabin  hereabouts  was  put  up  by  a  pair  of 
British  soldiers  -  one  Scotch  and  the  other  English  - 
fugitives  after  Cornwallis’s  fatal  surrender  at  Yorktown.  A 
year  or  two  later  there  was  a  provision  land  survey  and  three 
or  four  families  received  formal  grants  of  land  from  the 
authorities  at  Little  York.  The  land  became  subdivided; 
more  Loyalists  crossed  the  frontier.  The  road  which  led 
from  Kingston  to  York  was  crowded  with  horses  and  carts, 
and  troops  of  weary  but  courageous  exiles;  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  and  degrees,  including  many  negroes,  all  eager 
to  establish  new  homes  in  the  Canadian  wilderness.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century,  where  Colborne  now  stands  there  was 
a  hamlet  with  a  tiny  Anglican  chapel,  from  whose  roof 
depended  a  bell  brought  all  the  way  from  a  Virginian  planta¬ 
tion.  How  this  very  bell  rang  out  wildly  one  night,  when  a 
military  courier,  riding  post-haste  through  the  hamlet  of 
Cramahe,  as  it  was  then  called,  with  tidings  of  General 
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Brock’s  glorious  victory  at  Queenston  Heights,  and  the 
farmers  and  their  wives  held  an  impromptu  thanksgiving 
service  in  the  little  chapel,  and  afterwards  sat  up  the  rest  of 
the  night  toasting  His  Majesty  in  hard  cider  and  gooseberry 
wine. 

In  the  year  following  Waterloo  there  was  a  proper  township 
survey,  a  reeve  was  elected,  and  the  village  was  named  after 
one  of  Wellington’s  best  generals,  then  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada. 

Half  a  century  passed.  A  generation  had  arisen  to  whom 
the  early  annals  thus  briefly  narrated  were  vague  or  entirely 
unknown.  There  had  been  an  emigration  from  Scotland, 
from  Ireland,  from  Germany,  whose  children  and  grand¬ 
children  knew  more  about  William  Wallace,  Wolfe  Tone, 
and  Bismarck  than  our  lesser  Canadian  worthies.1 

One  holiday-time,  fifty  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  lads 
were  lolling  about  the  green  sward  in  the  heart  of  Campbell’s 
Grove,  resting  after  strenuous  play.  Something  was  said 
about  Coalport,  where  there  had  been  a  railway  accident, 
and  a  boy  named  Yeomans  observed  rather  pontifically,  ‘I’ll 
bet  you  fellows  don’t  know  that  Coalport  and  Colborne  come 
to  the  same  thing.  My  father  says  so.  It’s  a  place  where  coal 
is  shipped.’ 

Instantly  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  one  member  of  that  group 
opened  their  widest.  Many  a  time  since,  when  he  had 
listened  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  laboured  and  fantastic 
etymological  discussions,  his  mind  had  gone  back  to  the 
freckled  face  and  narrow  forehead  of  Jim  Yeomans  pro¬ 
pounding  off-hand  the  identity  of  Colborne  with  Coalport, 
and  he  has  chuckled.  Such  a  fallacy  took  his  breath  away  - 
then. 

1  One  of  these  early  pioneers  was  Benjamin  Simmons,  a  royalist 
from  Vermont,  great-grandfather  of  my  friend,  Gilbert  Parker,  the 
novelist,  and  great-grandfather  of  my  own  children. 
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‘Do  you  mean  to  say,  Yeomans,  that  you’ve  never  heard 
of  Sir  John  ColborneP’ 

‘No,  I  ain’t,’  was  the  surly  answer.  ‘What  about  him?’ 

‘Colborne  was  named  after  him.  He  was  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  generals,  and  governor  of  this  province.’ 

‘Then  my  father  is  a  liar?’  demanded  the  bigger  boy 
menacingly. 

‘No,  Yeomans,  I  don’t  say  that,’  replied  the  trembling 
little  prig  from  Montreal.  ‘B-but  I  think  he  was  misinformed.’ 

Misinformed!  Oh,  thrice-unhappy  wretch!  How  their 
laughter  rang  out!  How  vividly  the  whole  absurd  scene  comes 
back!  But  the  filial  piety  of  Yeomans  was  not  appeased. 
He  seized  that  small  boy  by  the  neck  and  began  to  shake  him. 
A  champion  appeared,  and,  in  another  instant,  he  and  the 
ignoramus  had  squared  off.  It  all  ended  in  a  general  melee. 
Yeomans  had  several  partisans,  and  one  of  them  sur¬ 
reptitiously  administered  a  kick  in  the  shins  to  the  author 
of  the  dispute  as  a  tribute  to  his  precocious  erudition.  In 
truth,  we  fought  that  day  for  the  historic  veridicity  of  Sir 
John  Colborne,  but  in  the  end  the  doubting  Yeomans 
admitted  himself  vanquished. 

Forty  years  later,  shortly  after  the  Great  War,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Ypres,  a  distinguished  soldier  who  bore  the  name  of 
Colborne  brought  a  royal  princess  into  my  military  bailiwick. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Seaton,  and 
over  lunch  I  told  him  that  an  ancestor  of  mine  had  fought, 
not  with,  but  for,  his  ancestor. 

He  was  puzzled  at  this;  but  amused  at  my  anecdote  and 
that  the  ‘ancestor’  should  have  been  myself. 

He  knew  nothing  of  Colborne,  ‘Ont.,’ which  Jim  Yeomans 
(whose  bones  have  long  lain  in  the  Klondyke  country)  would 
have  been  interested  to  hear;  yet,  to  square  matters,  he  sent 
a  portrait  of  the  kindly  old  warrior,  his  grandfather,  to  the 
reeve  and  council  of  the  Canadian  village,  which  was 
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acknowledged  with  enthusiasm  and  may  —  who  knows  — 
already  have  served  its  purpose  and  stimulated  local  interest 
in  a  fine  staunch  soldier,  the  best  English  governor  Upper 
Canada  has  ever  had. 

Memories  of  Colborne  throng  upon  me,  but  I  must  stay 
my  pen.  One  or  two  friends  must  be  mentioned:  Mr. 
Cumming  and  Mr.  McTavish,  the  retired  old  Hudson’s  Bay 
factors,  who  first  instilled  into  me  a  knowledge  of  the 
romance,  the  perils,  and  the  wonder  of  the  distant  fur- 
traders,  long  before  I  had  read  a  syllable  of  Ballantyne  the 
Brave. 

There  was  another  -  a  wonderful  old  lady,  a  grandniece  of 
the  American  revolutionary  General  Schuyler,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  one  of  the  earliest  Loyalists.  Her  name  was 
Grover;  she  was  a  widow,  very  large  and  imposing,  and 
always  dressed,  at  least  whenever  I  saw  her,  in  a  voluminous 
black  silk  dress  and  a  lace  cap.  She  had  long  dwelt  in  the 
large  rambling  old  house  which  was  the  next  to  ours  on 
King  Street  and  nearly  opposite  the  English  church.  But 
in  the  winter  of  1878  there  had  been  a  terrible  fire  and  the 
stately  Grover  homestead  had  been  destroyed,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  entire  population  of  the  village,  including 
my  small  self,  who  took  a  hand  in  passing  the  absurdly  in¬ 
adequate  fire-buckets.  I  can  still  see  the  dignified  figure  of 
Mrs.  Grover,  in  a  huge  beaver  coat,  seated  in  an  armchair 
in  the  snow,  calm  and  authoritative,  giving  directions  as  to 
where  this  or  that  trunk  or  article  of  furniture  was  to  be 
placed,  and  urging  on  her  son-in-law  and  her  two  daughters 
to  see  that  the  voluntary  workers  were  well  supplied  with 
hot  rum.  It  was  all,  however,  to  no  purpose,  as  the  mansion 
was  a  charred  and  smoking  wreck  when  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  the  following  morning,  and  Mrs.  Grover  took  up 
her  quarters  in  a  wing  of  her  son-in-law’s  house.  Here  she 
thenceforward  held  her  court  and  here  she  received  me.  I 
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do  not  know  what  drew  this  noble  old  dame  to  take  a 
benevolent  interest  in  so  small  and  unimportant  a  boy,  but 
I  know  what  drew  me.  She  was  fond  of  me;  she  made  a  fuss 
over  me,  making  me  sit  next  to  her,  holding  my  hand  and 
stroking  my  hair,  and  insisting  on  my  telling  her  all  I  had 
done  and  seen  and  read -aye,  and  written  -  since  our  last 
meeting.  I  was  immensely  flattered.  I  loved  Mrs.  Grover. 
Verily,  the  good  people  of  this  world  are  the  people  who  are 
good  to  us. 

My  best  and  truest  friends  have  always  been  old  people. 
In  my  childhood  and  youth  they  alone  seemed  to  understand 
me.  With  companions  of  my  own  age  I  rarely  had  any 
intimacy  and  I  cannot  recall  that  since  reaching  manhood  I 
ever  had  any  sympathy  with  the  very  young.  I  have  even 
less  to-day.  Nonage  seems  to  be  more  than  ever  crude  and 
self-conscious  and  generally  unpleasant;  but  in  compensation 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  seeing  a  great  many  objection¬ 
able  youngsters  gradually  ripen  and  improve  into  excellent, 
sensible,  middle-aged  fellows,  worth  half  a  dozen  of  their 
former  incarnations.  All  this,  however,  is  beside  the  mark. 
I  only  wished  to  say  that  as  a  small  boy  I  developed  a  taste 
for  the  society  of  septuagenarians,  octogenarians  and  even 
nonagenarians,  and  amongst  these  friends,  Mrs.  Grover, 
Mr.  McTavish,  and  Mr.  Cumming  take  a  high  place.  Before 
the  old  lady’s  death,  many  years  later,  I  induced  her  to  pen 
her  recollections  at  length,  of  which  I  preserved  a  copy 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  my  house  at  Clifton  Grove 
in  1913.  What  has  happened  to  the  original  MS.  I  know  not. 
I  hope  it  has  received  the  attention  of  the  Ontarian  archivist 
and  the  local  historical  society  as  it  deserves. 

My  village  has  not  grown  much,  these  fifty  years.  My 
father’s  tomb  lies  there.  There  I  met  my  wife  and  there  she 
and  I  were  married.  I  used  to  pay  occasional  visits  as  long 
as  any  of  my  old  friends  and  kinsfolk  remained  alive.  They 
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tell  me  that  of  late  it,  too,  has  had  a  rebirth,  that  its  brand- 
new  self  is  now  occupied  by  people  without  local  pride  or 
historical  memories.  I  hope  this  is  not  true,  but  if  any  of 
the  old  sort  remain: 

‘Un  Canadien  errant 
Banni  de  ses  foyers’ 

would  say: 

‘Va,  dis  a  mes  amis 
Que  je  me  souviens  d’eux!’ 

Note.  -  I  find,  by  the  by,  amongst  my  papers  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Keyes,  the  editor  of  the  Colborne  Express,  in  which  he 
says:  ‘For  years  I  have  gladly  distributed  your  Christmas  Eve 
gift  of  ten  new  half-dollars  to  the  ten  poorest  boys  in  and 
around  this  village.  But  I  must  tell  you  -  there  are  really  no 
poor  boys  now.’ 

It  was  an  old,  odd  whim  of  mine,  born  of  the  memory  of 
a  poor  Colborne  urchin  staring  desperately  into  a  candy 
shop  window  one  Christmas  Eve.  But  when  the  recipients 
were  all  newly  arrived  Barnardo  boys  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  transfer  my  modest  handful  of  florins  to  the  London 
guttersnipes  around  me  who  did  need  it. 
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How  thou  hast  girded  me,  London,  and  jeered  at  me, 

Chid  me  and  tumbled  me:  how  often  sneered  at  me! 

How  thy  thick  vapours  have  darkly  upreared  at  me, 

How  in  the  night  thy  dulled  moon  hath  peered  at  me 
Whilst  I  have  prayed! 

Yet  have  I  loved  thee,  grey  city,  and  blessed  thee, 

Romped  with  thee,  writ  of  thee,  in  gay  colours  dressed  thee. 
Oft  hath  my  fancy,  o’erteeming,  caressed  thee; 

And  to  thy  bosom  once  more  I  have  pressed  me, 

When  I  have  strayed. 

From  Drift  (1895). 

The  years  of  boyhood  and  adolescence  had  passed.  When  I 
arrived  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  1892  I  was  two-and- 
twenty,  had  already  edited  a  newspaper  and  published  a 
novel,  and  now  aspired  to  do  what  so  many  Scotsmen, 
Irishmen,  Americans,  and  even  Australians  had  successfully 
done,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  knew,  only  a  single  Canadian 
before  me  had  ever  attempted;  namely,  make  a  livelihood 
out  of  literature  and  journalism  in  London. 

But  that  is  not  the  full  extent  of  my  audacity,  for  I  meant 
to  treat  only  Canadian  themes.  Even  Grant  Allen’s  moderate 
success  up  to  that  time  was  independent  of  his  nationality, 
which,  indeed,  he  only  reluctantly  avowed.  There  was,  too, 
Sara  Jeanette  Duncan,  whose  sprightly  volume,  An  American 
Girl  in  London,  was  being  widely  circulated  by  the  libraries. 
How  silent  this  talented  lady  was  for  years  about  her  birth  and 
upbringing  in  that  ‘hyperborean  colony,’  which,  as  G.  A.  Sala 
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had  remarked,  suffered  from  three  drawbacks:  ‘It  was  remote 
it  was  frozen  and  it  was  dull.’ 

My  arrival  in  the  Empire’s  capital  was  deplorably  ill-timed. 
It  was  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  All  shops  were  shut  and  a  heavy 
yellow  pall  hung  over  the  streets.  It  was,  moreover,  bitingly 
cold,  with  a  damp  rigour  unknown  out  of  England.  Yet, 
such  is  the  nature  of  adventurous  youth,  my  spirits  rose  with 
every  yard  the  bony  cabhorse  paced  from  Euston;  the  magic 
of  Cockney  history  and  legend  was  upon  me;  my  heart  sang. 
We  went  -  a  Boston  friend  named  Crowninshield  and  I  -  to  a 
quiet,  but  by  no  means  economical,  hotel  in  Albemarle  Street. 
Widdicomb’s,  it  was  called -long  since  vanished. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  were  the  premises  of  a 
famous  publisher,  whose  name  I  read, 

Mr.  JOHN  MURRAY 

on  a  brass  plate,  and  thought  of  Byron,  Scott,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Washington  Irving.  Not  long  after  my  arrival  in  London 
that  Murray  died  and  was  succeeded  by  another  John  Murray, 
and  yet  another,  who  became  my  friend  and  publisher. 

At  Widdicomb’s  the  ancient  oak-panelled  coffee-room 
stood  open  invitingly,  but  my  friend  would  have  none  of 
this.  We  must  go  to  the  Cheshire  Cheese  in  Fleet  Street  and 
taste  still  more  old-fashioned  English  fare,  washed  down  by 
ale  in  tankards,  with  old  port  and  churchwarden-pipes  to 
follow.  It  was  the  correct  ritual  for  all  transatlantic  pilgrims. 
No  scepticism  had  then  entered  my  soul,  we  went  and  gorged 
ourselves  at  the  shrine  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  had  brought  over  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
literary  men  and  journalists;  G.  W.  Smalley,  Harold  Frederic, 
and  T.  P.  O’Connor  amongst  them.  I  had  already  met  in 
New  York,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Joseph  Hatton  and  Haddon 
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Chambers,  and  had  corresponded  with  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
One  of  the  journalists  whom  I  first  called  upon  was  Ralph 
Blumenfeld,  who  edited  the  London  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  He  is  still  my  friend,  and  the  only  one,  save  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  of  all  that  London  circle  who  still  remain  in 
journalistic  harness. 

Robert  Barr  (‘Luke  Sharp’),  Canadian-born,  had,  with 
Jerome,  just  founded  the  Idler  magazine.  I  was  put  up  at 
the  Savage  Club  and  thereafter  frequented  it  assiduously. 
I  also  dined  or  lunched  occasionally  with  O’Connor  and 
Frederic  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  then  in  all  its  glory. 

I  smile  now  when  I  recall  what  a  diverse  bundle  of  wares 
I  carried  in  my  literary  wallet:  Canadian  tales,  Canadian 
poetry,  sketches  of  Canadian  scenery,  customs  and  person¬ 
ages,  essays  on  the  politics  and  characteristics  of  the 
Dominion.  As  if  anybody  just  then  cared  for  such  merchan¬ 
dise!  I  had  burst  into  a  London  gorged  with  exciting  literary 
novelties:  Kipling,  Marie  Corelli,  Sarah  Grand,  Zangwill, 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  Yellow  Book.  Barrie’s  first  play,  Walker , 
London  (from  which  he  carefully  extruded  Scottish  interest), 
had  just  made  a  hit  at  Toole’s  theatre.  Regional  fiction,  in 
spite  of  Hall  Caine  and  Thomas  Hardy,  was  only  beginning 
to  establish  itself. 

Of  American  literature  the  average  Englishman  only  read 
the  racy  humorists:  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Artemus 
Ward,  Josh  Billings,  Max  Adeler,  and  Bill  Nye.  If  he  read 
any  others  it  was  chiefly  because,  in  default  of  copyright,  he 
read  them  for  next  to  nothing. 

I  remember  lunching  with  C.  N.  Williamson,  the  editor 
of  a  popular  illustrated  weekly,  Black  and  White ,  and  offering 
him  a  character  sketch  of  our  premier,  Sir  John  Thompson. 
How  blank  the  dear  fellow’s  face  suddenly  became!  In  the 
course  of  our  chat  I  mentioned  the  negro  question  in  America, 
which  I  had  lately  studied  at  first-hand,  and  Williamson 
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exclaimed:  ‘Ah,  now,  there  is  something  -  “Black  versus 
White.”  Write  me  an  article  about  thatV  And  so  it  happened 
that  my  first  contribution  to  London  journalism  was  not  about 
Canada  at  all,  but  the  American  race-question.  Williamson, 
a  quiet,  gentlemanly  fellow,  afterwards  married  a  talented 
American  girl.  The  pair  embarked  on  novel-writing  to¬ 
gether,  a  collaboration  which  became  famous  and  prosperous. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival  in 
London  Canada  was  in  anything  but  good  odour  in  British 
political  circles,  owing  to  the  revelations  concerning  ‘Count’ 
Honore  Mercier,  known  as  the  Quebec  scandals.  For  the 
first  time  no  Canadian  figured  in  the  New  Year’s  Honours 
List,  a  pointed  omission  which  evoked  a  bitterness  which 
would  perhaps  cause  our  present-day  Canadian  ‘democrats’ 
to  scoff.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  casuistry  to 
condone  the  attitude  of  Ottawa  and  Montreal  towards 
official  bribery  and  corruption,  and  although  I  attempted  it 
I  fear  I  was  not  always  equal  to  the  effort. 

A  couple  of  colonial  cousins  of  mine  named  Walton  (sons 
of  my  mother’s  sister)  were  students  in  London  and  invited 
me  to  join  them.  The  elder  (now  Sir  George  Walton,  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Leeward  Islands)  was  reading  at  the  Middle 
Temple;  his  brother1  was  entered  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
These  were  established  with  another  law  student,  Clarence 
Jackman,  in  a  set  of  rooms  in  Mornington  Crescent,  Hamp¬ 
stead  Road.  This  particular  quarter  of  London,  then  to  be 
described  as  shabby-genteel,  had  for  me  an  immense  fascina¬ 
tion.  It  was  full  of  late  Georgian  and  early  Victorian  literary 
and  artistic  associations  -  particularly  of  Dickens.  At  that 
time,  and  perhaps  even  yet,  amongst  the  keepers  of  lodgings, 
poorer  professional  men,  artists,  and  students,  a  few  ancient 
householders,  relics  of  a  former  day,  stayed  on  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

1  Lieut-Colonel  H.  Beckles  Walton,  R.A.M.C. 
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The  Crescent  itself  was  an  oasis  of  lime  trees,  shrubbery, 
and  green  turf,  with  a  tennis-court  in  the  middle,  the  latter 
only  in  occasional  use.  Tennis  was  not  yet  the  universal  game 
it  has  since  become,  and  our  athletes  of  the  Crescent  preferred 
cricket  in  Regent’s  Park  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  the  long 
summer  evenings.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  site  and 
found  it  occupied  by  a  vast  factory  of  quite  incredible 
ugliness.  How  could  such  a  calamity  have  occurred? 
Crowded  London  has  so  few  open  spaces;  can  a  system  be 
right  which  permits  a  private  individual  to  control  such  land  - 
filching  it  from  the  people  who  have  for  a  century  regarded 
it  as  their  very  own?  This,  to  me,  is  London  landlordism  in 
its  most  distressing  aspect.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  factory 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  brand  of  tobacco  which 
first  owed  its  fame  and  popularity  to  the  praise  of  that  gentle 
London  Scot,  J.  M.  Barrie.  I  confess  to  having  smoked  the 
stuff  for  many  years.  This  outrage  is  unpardonable;  I  fear 
my  pipe  and  my  palate  must  eschew  it  now  for  ever. 

Around  the  corner  was  Wellington  House  Academy,  where 
the  boy  Dickens  attended  school,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hampstead  Road  was  the  house  where  his  mother  set  up  her 
modest  ‘scholastic  establishment’  in  an  endeavour  to  make 
ends  meet.  At  the  corner  itself  was  the  dwelling  of  George 
Cruikshank. 

Amongst  former  residents  of  the  Crescent  was  George 
Macdonald,  the  poet  and  novelist;  while  in  my  own  day  were 
several  who  have  since  achieved  fame. 

‘I  never  lived  in  Mornington  Crescent,’  wrote  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  to  me  the  other  day.  ‘But  I  began  my  life  with  my 
wife,  who  died  last  year,  in  Mornington  Place  and  afterwards 
we  lodged  in  Mornington  Road.  Pett  Ridge  lodged  in  the 
Crescent  a  little  later.’ 

With  a  burst  of  reminiscence  which  hardly  does  justice  to 
the  near-gentility  of  the  neighbourhood,  Wells  adds: 
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‘I  have  never  tasted  better  haddocks  than  those  we  used 
to  buy  off  the  barrows  in  the  main  road.’ 

In  Mornington  Place,  Charles  Dickens  the  younger  had 
an  office  or  warehouse.  I  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Crescent  when  in  one  of  the  lumbering  horse-drawn  ’buses 
which  plied  in  the  Hampstead  Road  I  found  myself  opposite 
the  only  other  passenger,  a  portly,  pallid  gentleman  of  about 
fifty.  His  expression  was  impassive,  not  to  say  heavy.  I 
quickly  recognised  the  son  of  the  great  novelist  to  whom 
John  Boyle  O’Reilly  had  introduced  me  five  years  before  in 
Boston,  where  he  had  given  a  reading  from  his  father’s 
works.  I  knew  that  those  dull  features  were  capable  of 
lighting  up  in  the  most  surprising  way  and  that  he  possessed 
considerable  elocutionary  powers.  When  I  timidly  made 
myself  knowm  to  my  omnibus  companion,  he  was  very  polite, 
asked  me  many  questions  about  people  in  Boston  and 
Montreal,  and  we  continued  chatting  all  the  way  to  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  alighted.  We  occasionally  met,  and  although 
Mr.  Dickens  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him,  I  never  did. 
His  fortunes  were  then  at  a  low  ebb,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  practising  a  strict  economy.  All  the  Year  Round  had 
ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  money  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father,  twenty  years  before,  had  been  invested  in  a 
printing  and  publishing  business  which  failed.  For  a  time 
one  of  his  ventures,  a  Dictionary  of  London,  enjoyed  con¬ 
siderable  success,  but  Andrew  Tuer,  the  publisher,  told  me 
that  Dickens  had  no  commercial  sense  and  no  matter  how 
much  money  passed  through  his  fingers  it  dribbled  away. 
He  seemed  weighed  down  by  a  sort  of  melancholy,  which 
Tuer  attributed  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  to  domestic  anxiety. 
To  me,  even  then,  it  seemed  strange  and  pitiful  that  here  on 
the  very  scene  of  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s  early  struggles 
with  poverty  from  which  the  genius  of  Boz  had  triumphantly 
freed  them  both,  the  eldest  son  should  be  undergoing  a  similar 
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battle,  handicapped  by  a  large  family.  After  Dickens’s  death 
a  small  Civil  List  pension  was  obtained  for  his  widow  and 
five  daughters,  who  being  literary  property  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  property,  should  rightly  have  enjoyed  an 
annual  income  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  Twenty  years 
later,  as  organiser  of  the  Dickens  Centenary  Fund,  I  was 
able  to  do  something  towards  rectifying  this  injustice. 

Among  my  intimates  at  this  period  was  an  American, 
whom,  I  think,  had  he  lived  a  few  more  years,  would  have 
made  a  lasting  name  for  himself  as  a  novelist  -  Harold 
Frederic,  the  author  of  Illumination,  The  Market  Place,  and 
other  novels.  I  used  to  climb  the  three  flights  to  his 
chambers  in  old  Furnival’s  Inn  to  enjoy  his  robust  talk  about 
current  politics,  men,  books,  and  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of 
big,  healthy  prejudices,  strong  and  burly  in  body,  rather 
resembling  Conan  Doyle,  with  a  booming  voice.  As  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  Frederic  made  it  his 
business  to  know  everybody  and  see  everything  that  had  to 
be  seen.  For  himself,  although  he  declared  that  England 
was  the  only  country  and  London  the  only  capital  worth 
living  in,  the  glamour  was  already  dimmed.  His  standpoint, 
as  he  himself  said,  was  uncompromisingly  transatlantic. 

‘Look  at  everything  from  an  American  angle,’  he  once 
enjoined  upon  me,  ‘and  don’t  allow  yourself  to  be  obfuscated 
by  British  sentiment.  Three-quarters  of  the  stuff  you  see  and 
read  here  is  pure  cant.  Truth  is  all  so  smothered  up  and 
soaked  with  sentiment  and  snobbery  and  vested  rights  and 
prejudice  that  your  chief  business  in  life  here  is  peeling 
it  all  off.  An  Englishman  doesn’t  feel  any  need  to  do 
this  -  the  naked  truth  makes  him  uncomfortable.  It  shocks 
him  and  he  instinctively  looks  another  way.  He  wants 
to  see  all  his  ideas,  his  public  men,  and  institutions  dressed 
up.’ 

And  then  he  would  launch  out  into  an  expose  of  royalty, 
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London  society,  politicians,  and  public  figures.  He  had  a 
great  admiration  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  friendship 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  meanest  opinion  possible  of  Dilke’s 
pertinacious  traducer,  W.  T.  Stead.  It  was  through  Frederic 
that  I  came  to  know  Dilke,  although  not  intimately  until 
after  the  former’s  death  in  1898. 

One  significant  anecdote  of  Frederic’s  I  have  always 
treasured.  He  told  me  that  he  had  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
edited  a  weekly  paper  in  a  little  New  York  town.  One  day 
at  breakfast  he  remarked  to  his  mother  apropos  of  the  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  she  had  just  served  him.  ‘The  buckwheat  crop 
is  of  poor  quality  this  year,  mother,  owing  to  drought  and 
frosts.’  ‘Oh,  no,  Harold,’  his  mother  assured  him,  ‘I  have 
found  the  new  buckwheat  excellent.’  Nevertheless,  Frederic 
inserted  a  paragraph  in  his  paper  stating  that  owing  to  the 
causes  he  had  mentioned  the  quality  of  the  current  buck¬ 
wheat  yield  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The  day  after  the  paper 
appeared,  Mrs.  Frederic  said  to  her  son:  ‘You  were  quite 
right,  after  all,  Harold,  about  the  buckwheat,  it  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  this  year.’  ‘Now,’  commented  Frederic  to  me, 
‘right  there  was  shown  the  peculiar  power  of  the  Press.  My 
mother  knew  I  was  the  editor  and  principal  contributor  to 
the  paper  in  which  she  had  read  the  paragraph  about  the 
buckwheat.  Yet  she  was  ready  to  give  full  credence  to  what 
had  appeared  in  print  even  though  a  moment’s  reflection 
would  have  shown  her  that  I  had  written  it.’ 

Years  afterwards  I  related  this  to  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  he 
said:  ‘A  newspaper  is  an  engine,  often  independent  of  those 
who  write  for  it.  Someone  sent  my  own  mother  a  cutting 
which  she  passed  to  me,  saying:  “Isn’t  that  exactly  like  the 
Daily  Maill ”  I  read  it  and  agreed  that  the  tone  was  exactly 
like -but  that  it  wasn’t  the  Daily  Mail,  the  type  being 
different.’  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  article  had  been 
lifted  by  another  paper  from  the  Daily  Mail.  But,  even  then, 
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it  was  difficult  to  guess  who  had  written  it;  it  was  just  Daily 
Mail  and  recognisable  as  such;  at  least  a  dozen  writers  had 
contributed  to  form  a  character  which  was  now  essentially 
the  paper’s  own.  The  Times  still  goes  on  re-echoing  the 
views  and  sometimes  the  phraseology  of  Delane  and  his 
colleagues,  no  matter  who  happens  to  be  now  in  charge, 
putting  things  in  a  way  which  no  individual  journalist  would 
put  them,  if  left  wholly  to  himself. 

At  that  time  Canada’s  High  Commissioner  in  London  was 
the  venerable  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  Although,  owing  to  his 
long  residence  in  England,  I  had  never  met  the  survivor  of 
pre- Confederation  Canadian  statesmenship,  I  was  familiar 
enough  with  his  physiognomy,  reputation,  career  and 
speeches,  when  I  paid  my  first  call  upon  him  in  the  Cromwell 
Road.  Although  then  seventy-two  he  seemed  at  least  a 
dozen  years  younger;  he  was  of  portly  build,  with  a  broad  face 
and  pale  complexion.  There  was  a  strength  and  decisive 
force  about  the  man  which  made  itself  felt  at  once.  His 
convictions  even  on  the  most  trivial  things  were  all  downright 
and  expressed  with  emphasis.  Yet  his  social  manner  was 
benignant  and  full  of  old-world  courtesy,  and  a  common 
remark  from  the  lips  of  the  women  who  attended  the  High 
Commissioner  and  Lady  Tupper’s  receptions  was:  ‘ Isn't  Sir 
Charles  just  an  old  dear!’  He  was  so  gallant,  so  attentive; 
his  memory  for  faces  and  families  was  so  unfailing;  in  short, 
he  was  the  shrewd,  indomitable,  experienced  politician - 
still  as  full  of  ideas  and  political  ambition  as  he  had  been 
nearly  half  a  century  before.  His  long  absence  from  Canada 
had  twice  frustrated  his  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party 
and  the  premiership.  But  a  call  might  yet  come  to  the  aged 
veteran  to  return  and  lead  it  again  to  victory. 

In  the  year  1892,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  in  the 
city  -  very  few  of  these  -  and  occasional  transient  visitors, 
London  contained  few  Canadians.  The  staff  at  the  High 
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Commissioner’s  office  in  Victoria  Street  was  all  English; 
the  European  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Archer  Baker,  was  a  Yorkshireman;  the  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Gazette 1  was  English;  the  Hudson’s  Bay  people 
were,  of  course,  English;  those  of  the  Great  Trunk  Railway 
were  English;  and  the  Canadian  Club  was  chiefly  a  collection 
of  city  men  having  certain  financial  interests  in  the  Dominion. 
I  often  felt  a  passionate  longing  to  talk  about  Canada  with 
someone  who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  country  and 
knew  the  ways  and  speech  of  the  people;  the  home-life  of  the 
farmers  and  villagers,  trappers  and  fishermen;  the  denizens 
of  the  woods  and  streams;  and  particularly  who  knew  the 
young  writers  and  poets  whose  voices  were  beginning  to  be 
heard,  even  in  England.  But  I  was  rarely  gratified.  The  men 
I  wanted  to  see  and  talk  with  were  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  generally  too  poor  to  travel. 

Up  to  three  years  before  there  had  not  even  been  a  Dominion 
Day  celebration  in  London,  one  reason  being  that  there  were 
so  few  Canadians  and  another  that  there  was  no  enterprising 
spirit  to  initiate  a  public  celebration  on  even  the  smallest 
scale.  But,  in  that  year,  Donald  MacMaster,  a  young 
Montreal  lawyer,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  got  up  a  dinner  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  at  which 
Dalton  McCarthy  delivered  the  speech  of  the  evening.  This 
speech,  which,  like  some  of  the  others,  dealt  with  Imperial 
Federation,  came  in  for  some  strong  criticism  in  Canada,  as 
being  ‘unpractical’  and  ‘sentimental  rubbish.’ 

Soon  after  I  came  to  London,  Edward  Blake,  who  had  been 
leader  of  the  Canadian  Liberal  Party,  resigned,  left  Canada 
for  good,  and  entered  the  imperial  Parliament  as  a  Home 
Ruler.  Blake  was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  and,  although 
not  very  profound,  reminded  me  in  some  ways  of  Edmund 
Burke.  I  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  this  sturdy,  strong- 

1  Mr.  Percy  Angier  Hurd,  M.P. 
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jawed  man  of  Irish  ancestry  as  a  brilliant  statesman  and 
orator;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  took  his  defeat  at  the 
1891  elections  and  his  petulant  abandonment  of  what  he 
had  striven  for  all  his  life,  decidedly  shook  my  faith.  High 
hopes  were  expressed  amongst  his  friends  as  to  what  he 
would  do  at  Westminster.  He  did  nothing.  Whenever  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  instead  of  the  thunders  we 
expected,  there  emerged  only  the  feeblest  platitudes.  His 
personality,  which  had  impressed  Ottawa,  was  drowned  in 
the  imperial  House  of  Commons.  In  truth,  Blake,  although 
he  could  flog  himself  up  over  certain  questions,  had  no 
magnetism,  was  terribly  old-fashioned  and  didactic,  especially 
regarding  religion  and  morality. 

Never  will  I  forget  going  to  dine  with  Blake  and  his 
brother  Samuel  at  the  House  of  Commons,  afterwards 
accompanying  both  to  the  former’s  flat  at  Member’s  Mansions 
in  Victoria  Street.  There  I  listened  to  a  lengthy  diatribe  on 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  literature  as  a  profession  in  Canada 
and  of  the  number  of  Canadian  writers  who  were  ‘practically 
starving.’  The  imperial  connection,  so  far  from  being  an 
advantage,  was  a  millstone  about  Canada’s  neck  and  her 
manifest  destiny  was  to  be  absorbed  by  her  southern  neigh¬ 
bour.  Of  course,  pessimism  of  this  sort  was  shared  by  nearly 
all  the  leading  Liberals  or  ‘Grits,’  as  they  were  called,  up  to 
the  1896  elections.  I  used  to  listen  to  a  great  deal  of  this  sort 
of  talk  with  a  sinking  heart  during  my  early  days  in  London. 

It  was  sometimes  through  Blake’s  and  sometimes  by 
Tupper’s  favour  that  I  obtained  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons’  gallery  and  there  listened  to  the  debates  in  which 
Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Harcourt,  Hartington  and  others 
took  part. 

In  those  first  two  years  in  London  I  led  a  pretty  active 
journalistic  life  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  large 
number  of  interesting  people.  Besides  writing  on  Canadian 
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subjects,  especially  politics,  in  the  Standard  and  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  much  book  reviewing,  I  wrote  numerous  tales 
in  the  Strand  Magazine,  the  Graphic  and  elsewhere  -  some 
of  them  being  illustrated  by  myself,  and  likewise  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  verse. 

My  mother’s  sister,  who  had  married  a  German,  the  Baron 
von  Hitzler,  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Gordon 
Turner,  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Ripon  and  grandson  of 
Sharon  Turner,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  was 
now  at  the  head  of  the  London  office  of  the  Colonial  Bank. 
Both  my  aunt  and  uncle  were  fond  of  society  and  there 
was  always  a  place  for  me  at  their  table.  My  aunt  had  taken 
singing  lessons  in  her  youth  from  a  brilliant  Austrian,  a 
Madame  Grieffenhagen,  who  afterwards  became  a  valued 
friend.  This  lady’s  son,  Maurice,  showed  talent  as  a  painter, 
duly  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools  and  about  the 
time  of  my  arrival  in  London  married  a  charming  girl,  a 
Miss  Latham,  and  had  set  up  a  studio  in  Primrose  Hill. 
Maurice  and  I  became  intimate  from  the  first,  and  in  his 
studio  I  met  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  William  Strang,  Raven  Hill, 
and  many  young  artists  since  famous.  At  that  time  he  was 
suffering  a  revulsion  from  the  Academy,  and  inclined  to  hold 
in  low  esteem  the  works  of  the  magnificent  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  but  in  time  he,  too,  was  gathered  into  the  fold 
and  has  long  enjoyed  full  Academic  honours. 

After  two  years  of  this  London  life  I  went  over  to  Paris, 
where  I  spent  seven  or  eight  months,  keeping  up  my  writing 
while  attending  a  life-class.  The  Canadian  General-Com¬ 
missioner  there  was  Mr.  Hector  Fabre,  a  rather  feeble  but 
well-meaning  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  few  official  privileges, 
was  generally  avoided  by  English  Canadians  and  treated 
rather  contemptuously  by  the  aristocratic  staff  of  the  British 
Embassy. 

This  attitude  was  not  shared  by  Lord  Dufferin,  the 
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British  ambassador,  who,  as  an  ex-viceroy  of  Canada,  under¬ 
stood  and  sympathised  with  Quebec  political  sentiment, 
which  had  pressed  for  a  special  commercial  treaty  between 
the  Dominion  and  France,  and  this  measure  was  certainly 
carried  through  with  Fab  re’s  agency.  It  was  an  indication 
of  the  policy  of  Canadian  fiscal  independence  which  was  to 
be  adopted  four  years  later  when  Laurier  and  the  Liberals 
got  into  power. 

In  Paris  I  was  witness  of  the  whole  of  the  fetes  following 
upon  the  Franco-Russian  entente  and  wild  orgies  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  then  which  marked  the  procession  of  Admiral  Avellan 
and  his  sailors  through  the  streets.  How  everything  Russian 
was  acclaimed  from  the  Tsar  down  to  the  humblest  blue¬ 
jacket!  At  last  France  had  a  friend  in  Europe!  Poor  France! 
If  she  could  only  have  peered  forward  twenty  years  into  the 
future  and  seen  what  that  foolish  and  unnecessary  alliance 
was  to  cost  her  in  blood  and  treasure! 

On  my  return  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1894  I  paid  my 
respects  to  our  Dominion  premier,  who  had  arrived  in 
England,  and  was  about  to  be  received  by  the  Queen  at 
Windsor.  Sir  John  Thompson  was  not  only  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man  -  he  was  still  youthful;  he  had  a  statesman’s  head;  he 
was  socially  popular.  All  seemed  to  betoken  a  long  and 
successful  premiership  and  then,  on  6th  December  1895,  I 
was  startled  to  read  of  his  sudden  death  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Had  he  lived,  my  whole  future  would  perhaps  have  been 
different;  for  a  Civil  Service  appointment  in  Ottawa  had  been 
promised  me,  and  I  should  have  returned  to  Canada  under 
conditions  little  resembling  those  which  actually  attended 
my  return  two  years  later.  As  it  happened,  on  the  very  day 
when  H.M.S.  Blenheim  sailed  from  England  with  the  dead 
premier’s  remains,  I  met  -  and  my  fortunes  became  linked 
with  those  of  another  man,  destined  to  an  even  greater 
eminence  -  Alfred  Charles  Harmsworth. 
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Ere  daybreak,  out  across  the  hills 
I  rode  to  meet  the  dawn; 

Past  torrents,  rivers,  lakes,  and  rills; 

O’er  field,  and  moor,  and  lawn. 

My  horse  sped  on,  and  on,  and  on; 

Then  turned,  all  foaming  white. 

In  terror,  as  the  first  ray  shone, 

To  flee  before  the  light. 

In  vain  I  strove,  the  steed  flew  back, 

To  seek  again  the  dark, 

But  in  the  forest’s  densest  track 
Eftsoons  the  night  lay  stark! 

From  Drift  (1895). 

Those  who  met  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe  only  in  his  later 
years  can  have  little  idea  of  what  a  striking,  engaging  figure 
he  was  in  his  youth.  His  height  was  about  five  feet  ten;  he 
had  a  clear  pale  skin,  well-cut  features,  light  golden  hair, 
and  large,  clear  blue  eyes.  My  compatriot,  James  Creelman, 
a  famous  war  correspondent  in  his  day,  used  to  say  that  young 
Harmsworth  was  the  very  handsomest  man  he  had  ever  met. 
To  some  he  seemed  almost  girlish;  there  was,  indeed,  a 
feminine  softness  in  his  contours,  as  if  he  would  have  been 
all  the  better  for  rough  exercise.  He  suffered  much  from 
nervous  headaches,  which  were  not  mitigated,  I  fear,  by  the 
vast  number  of  cigarettes  he  smoked  -  giant  ‘Khedivials’ - 
specially  imported  from  Cairo. 
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It  happened  that  a  series  of  articles  I  had  been  writing  for 
the  Strand  Magazine  attracted  Harmsworth’s  attention.  He 
had  for  some  time  contemplated  a  high-class  shilling 
monthly  -  something  on  the  lines  of  Astor’s  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  and  of  this  projected  publication  he  offered  me 
the  editorship.  The  terms  he  offered  were  generous.  I 
accepted  at  once  and  was  forthwith  invited  to  join  the 
Christmas-party  at  Broadstairs,  where  my  new  chief  had 
purchased  a  pleasant,  rambling  mansion,  having  extensive 
grounds,  called  ‘Elmwood.’  There  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Harmsworth,  a  very  pretty  and  engaging  young  lady,  whose 
father,  a  Mr.  Milner,  had,  she  told  me,  long  had  interests  in 
Jamaica.  They  had  married  before  Alfred  had  made  any 
conspicuous  success,  when  his  wife’s  taste  and  judgment  were 
of  much  use  to  him.  Afterwards,  he  was  inclined  to  depreciate 
both;  and  even  when  I  first  knew  them  I  fancied  I  detected 
at  times  a  wistful,  half-reproachful  look  on  the  lady’s  face, 
which  was  to  heighten  as  time  wore  on. 

The  festive  spirits  of  this  houseful  of  visitors  not  always 
according  with  his  mood,  Harmsworth  took  me  off  with  him 
on  long  walks  about  Broadstairs,  visiting  the  house  in  which 
Dickens  partly  wrote  Bleak  House,  calling  upon  various  odd 
local  characters  -  fishermen  and  the  wives  and  widows  of 
fishermen  and  sailors,  bringing  them  small  gifts  and  chatting 
with  them  at  great  length  about  their  histories ,  occupations ,  and 
ailments.  Thus  easily  had  this  young  man  assumed  the  role 
of  grand  seigneur  \  He  took  pleasure  in  showing  me  his  valuable 
Dickensiana-grangerised  folios  of  the  novels  and  of  Forster’s 
Life,  numbering  hundreds  of  prints  and  drawings  and 
valuable  autographs.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  almost  the 
whole  of  the  novels  by  heart.  Afterwards  his  allegiance 
weakened  and  he  transferred  his  homage  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
to  certain  of  whose  portraits  he  certainly  bore,  facially,  an 
astonishing  resemblance. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  Magazine,  which 
cost  me  many  months  of  labour  and  Harmsworth  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  because  it  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 
It  was  postponed  again  and  again  during  three  years.  Cecil 
Harmsworth  succeeded  me  in  the  editorship,  and  later  a 
bantling  appeared  bearing  the  name  we  had  agreed  upon, 
but  nothing  else  of  the  original  conception,  which  passed 
away  into  the  limbo  of  the  unborn.  Amongst  the  contributors 
were  many  then  famous  names  or  destined  to  become  so. 
One  was  a  preternaturally  clever  Oxonian,  Henry  Maxwell 
Beerbohm,  some  of  whose  early  commentaries  and  caricatures 
were  afterwards  introduced  to  a  gratified  world  through  my 
agency. 

For  the  truth  was  that  at  quite  an  early  stage  Alfred’s 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  magazine.  Two  young  men, 
Kennedy  Jones  and  Louis  Tracy,  on  the  staff  of  the  Sun, 
had  by  a  shrewd  stroke  of  enterprise,  secured  from  the 
dissatisfied  proprietors  of  the  Evening  News  an  option  to 
purchase  that  newspaper  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds.  With  the  option  in  their  pocket  they  sought 
Harmsworth,  suggesting  that  he  furnish  the  money  and  allot 
each  a  substantial  share  in  the  property.  Although  Harms¬ 
worth  knew  nothing  of  daily  journalism,  he  swiftly  divined 
the  possibilities  which  were  now  opened  to  him,  possibilities 
far  more  alluring  and  substantial  than  the  proprietorship  of 
even  a  successful  monthly  magazine.  He  bought  the  paper, 
installing  Jones  as  editor,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  put 
into  practice  his  own  views  as  to  how  a  London  journal  should 
be  conducted.  News,  he  postulated,  was  to  take  a  second  place 
in  the  journalistic  canon;  gossip,  anecdotes,  and  light, 
amusing  interviews  were  to  be  the  prime  staple.  Next,  he 
indicated  a  Woman’s  Page,  fashions,  household  hints, 
society  chit-chat;  and  there  would  also  be  jokes  and 
pictures.  On  inspecting  this  programme  Kennedy  Jones, 
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who  was  a  rather  uncouth  Glaswegian,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed: 

‘God,  man,  you’re  not  going  to  turn  the  paper  into  a  daily 
A?iswers ,  are  you?’ 

Stated  briefly,  that  was  precisely  Alfred  Harmsworth’s 
intention,  and  the  favourable  reception  accorded  by  the  public 
to  his  innovations  settled  the  matter. 

With  the  success  of  the  Evening  News,  Alfred  was  suddenly 
seized  with  political  ambitions.  One  day  he  came  over  to  my 
offices,  which  were  in  Temple  Chambers,  and,  walking  up 
and  down,  puffing  an  enormous  cigarette,  explained:  ‘There’s 
going  to  be  a  general  election  this  summer  and  I’ve  just 
accepted  the  Conservative  nomination  for  Portsmouth. 
There’ll  be  three  or  four  months’  stiff  electioneering,  and  I 
want  you  to  come  down  and  help  me.’ 

He  told  me  that,  at  Kennedy  Jones’s  suggestion,  he  had 
decided  to  buy  the  local  Conservative  newspaper,  the 
Portsmouth  News ,  and  was  in  negotiation  for  a  furnished 
house  at  Southsea  for  the  summer.  A  little  later  he  revealed 
to  me  the  special  manner  in  which  I  was  expected  to  assist 
his  campaign. 

‘I  have  always  believed  that  a  powerful  serial  story,  one 
which  will  stir  up  the  whole  constituency,  would  be  valuable 
in  an  election.  You  and  Laird  Clowes  must  write  one  in 
collaboration.’  Clowes  (afterwards  Sir  William)  was  the 
leading  naval  authority  of  that  day  and  the  historian  of  the 
British  Navy.  I  was  to  do  the  military  and  civilian  part  and 
he  would  supply  the  naval  element.  The  plot  of  the  story 
was  a  minor  consideration. 

Portsmouth,  Harmsworth  went  on  to  explain,  being  a 
naval  base,  a  fortified  seaport,  and  a  dockyard  town,  its 
citizens  were  traditionally  and  vitally  interested  in  the  subject 
of  a  possible  foreign  invasion.  Years  before,  a  war-scare 
romance,  The  Battle  of  Dorking,  had  made  a  sensation  by 
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showing  how  vulnerable  to  attack  the  south  coast  might  be. 
In  the  course  of  the  proposed  narrative,  which  was  to  be 
based  on  the  best  technical  knowledge  and  scientific  prob¬ 
ability,  the  intelligent  electorate,  particularly  the  more 
prominent  politicians,  were  to  be  described  as  performing 
individual  prodigies  of  valour  and  patriotism  in  the  face  of 
the  foe.  Nor  were  the  Portsmouth  dockyard  workers  to  be 
excluded  from  this  epic,  and  a  list  would  duly  be  furnished 
us  of  the  gallant  heroes  in  posse  who  were  to  figure  by  name 
in  the  story. 

Laird  Clowes  had  already  agreed  to  the  collaboration, 
and  a  few  days  later  I  wrent  down  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
house  at  Surbiton,  where  we  outlined  the  plot  and  drew  up 
a  list  of  authorities  to  be  consulted. 

He  was  a  serious  man  was  Clowes,  years  my  senior, 
despite  a  rather  juvenile  appearance.  Wholly  destitute  of 
humour,  he  looked  upon  our  prospective  task  as  a  justifiable 
endeavour  to  awaken  popular  interest  in  coast  defence  - 
a  theme  he  had  been  preaching  for  years. 

Having  settled  all  this,  I  set  off  for  Southsea,  where  the 
Harmsworths  were  already  installed.  He  introduced  me  to 
his  fellow  candidate,  who  had  once  been  Lord  Palmerston’s 
private  secretary.  The  Right  Honourable  Evelyn  Ashley 
was  a  polished,  easy-going,  amiable,  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  always  mixed  in  the  best  society  and  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  half  the  aristocracy  of  England.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  astonished  at  anything  these  rich, 
pushful  young  fellows  of  the  new  generation  did  or  said. 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  about  like  a  tame  bear,  although 
it  was  manifest  that  Kennedy  Jones’s  table-manners  gave 
him  a  periodic  uneasiness.  Patrician  though  he  was,  Ashley 
was  quite  content  to  sweep  along  to  victory  in  Harmsworth’s 
triumphal  car.  The  novel  electioneering  device,  ‘The  Siege 
of  Portsmouth,’  highly  amused  him  and  I  noted  that  through 
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our  first  dinner  together  he  kept  repeating:  ‘What  a  jolly 
idea  -  what  a  capital  idea!’ 

Two  or  three  months  were  agreeably  spent  by  me  at 
Southsea,  meeting  a  number  of  interesting  people,  enjoying 
some  odd  experiences,  and  producing  every  day  two  or  three 
thousand  words  of  political  fiction,  which  is,  of  course,  far  less 
than  a  successful  politician’s  output,  only  ours  was  of  a 
peculiar  variety. 

One  day  Clowes  and  I  were  called  to  inspect  an  enormous 
poster  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  cover  the  hoardings 
and  dead  walls  for  miles  around.  It  depicted  in  lurid  colours 
the  entry  into  the  town  of  a  horde  of  troops  -  were  they 
Germans,  French  or  Russians?  -  I  forget  -  advancing  with 
bayoneted  rifles  upon  the  sacred  Town  Hall.  Around  and 
above  them  shell  and  bombs  exploded  and  the  square  were 
strewn  with  dead  and  dying  men,  women  and  children. 
Superimposed  was  the  legend  in  the  fattest  and  blackest 
majuscules: 

‘THE  SIEGE  OF  PORTSMOUTH’  !  !  ! 

THE  MOST  ASTOUNDING  AND  SENSATIONAL  STORY 
OF  THE  DAY  !  !  ! 

Begins  June  14.  Do  not  miss  the  opening  instalment! 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  append  Clowes ’s  name  and  my 
own  as  the  authors  of  this  epochal  romance,  but  this  would 
have  been  a  mistake.  Omne  igotum  pro  magnifico.  Far  better 
to  leave  the  public  to  imagine  that  these  startling  vaticina¬ 
tions  emanated  from  really  authoritative  quarters,  especially 
as  we  had  persuaded  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to 
give  the  whole  thing  his  blessing.  This  breezy  sailor  and 
irrepressible  critic  of  naval  policy  laughed  heartily  when  I 
told  him  I  had  been  going  through  the  Portsmouth  local 
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directory  and  the  list  of  members  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
associations,  ticking  off  potential  heroes  to  adorn  my  narrative. 

‘Put  down  old  Jack  Palin,’  he  said.  ‘He  was  a  boatswain 
under  me  and  he  taught  Prince  George  to  swim.  Now  he 
is  a  mighty  politician  and  I  hear  they  are  going  to  elect  him 
an  alderman!’ 

Once  I  travelled  up  to  London  with  Lord  Charles,  and, 
by  an  entry  in  my  diary,  I  find  that  he  ‘talked  incessantly 
for  over  two  hours,  tearing  the  politicians,  the  “old  women” 
of  both  parties,  to  pieces.  He  was  particularly  severe  upon 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  whom  he  calls  “George  Ranger”  (on 
account  of  his  authority  over  the  royal  parks).  B.  regards  him 
as  the  arch-obstructionist  to  military  reform,  and  declared 
repeatedly  and  with  vigour,  “George  Ranger  has  got  to  go!”  ’ 

Well,  poor  old  George  Ranger  went,  and  a  good  deal  that 
was  good  went  with  him,  and  Wolseley,  his  successor  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  proved  hardly  more  tractable. 

Afterwards,  I  came  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Charles, 
consulting  him  about  my  scheme  for  a  Newfoundland  Naval 
Reserve  and  other  matters. 

The  bulk  of  the  writing  of  The  Siege  of  Portsmouth  fell  to 
me  and  I  took  almost  as  many  pains  over  it  as  if  I  had  been 
compiling  a  guide-book.  Besides  studying  maps,  I  tramped 
through  unfrequented  streets  and  alleys  (not  forgetting  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Dickens’s  birthplace  in  Portsea),  carefully  noting 
down  those  quarters  which  were  to  suffer  from  enemy  bom¬ 
bardment:  churches,  chapels,  shops,  and  factories.  I  might 
have  been  a  methodical  German  spy,  marking  out  targets  for 
artillery  concentration.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  from 
an  observation  post  on  the  battle-front  I  watched  one  small 
town  disintegrating  under  my  eyes  in  accordance  with  a 
definite  plan,  I  recalled  how  I  had  once  arranged  for  the 
similar  destruction  of  Portsmouth. 

During  the  time  I  was  at  Portsmouth  I  only  delivered  one 
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election  speech,  and  that  was  impromptu.  At  a  largely 
attended  meeting  whither  I  had  gone  through  curiosity,  one 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Baker, 
and  in  private  life  a  prosperous  pawnbroker,  made  a  reference 
to  the  colonies. 

‘The  colonies,’  he  told  his  audience,  ‘were  always  being 
buttered  up  by  the  Tory  Party  and  their  newspaper  satellites. 
Why  don’t  the  Tories  tell  the  truth?  They  knew  that  the 
colonial  leaders  were  secretly  pledged  to  independence  and 
were  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  cut  adrift  from  this 
country.’ 

This  seemed  to  me  to  require  refutation,  so  I  got  upon 
my  feet  and  called  out: 

‘As  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  challenge  that  statement. 
If  it  refers  to  Canada,  it  is  utterly  untrue!’ 

‘I  am  glad  to  hear  it,’  remarked  Baker,  rather  sheepishly. 

‘Another  thing,’  I  went  on,  ‘the  gentleman  spoke  of 
secret  pledges.  Of  course,  on  that  subject  he  ought  to  be  a 
greater  authority,  but’  -  The  rest  of  my  remarks  were  drowned 
in  mingled  laughter,  groans,  and  booing,  with  some  added 
injunctions  to  ‘Sit  down!’  ‘Chuck  him  out!’  so  that  my  com¬ 
panion  and  I  thought  it  prudent  to  beat  a  retreat,  which  we 
did. 

But,  if  I  did  not  speak  again,  I  sang,  at  least  by  proxy. 
When  the  electoral  campaign  was  at  its  height,  a  pretty  girl 
made  a  nightly  appearance  at  the  Empire  Music  Hall,  draped 
in  the  Union  Jack,  singing  some  patriotic  doggerel  of  mine 
in  praise  of  the  Portsmouth  dockyard  men.  Even  to-day  the 
terrible  refrain,  in  which  the  whole  house  joined,  comes  back 
to  me: 

The  soldier  brave  fights  for  his  flag, 

His  martial  valour  shields  it. 

The  sailor  staunchly  mans  our  Fleet, 

But  here’s  to  the  lad  who  builds  it! 
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In  order  to  ensure  the  song’s  success  with  the  audience, 
Kennedy  Jones  (who  never  did  things  by  halves)  engaged 
twenty  loud-lunged  Portsea  youths  at  sixpence  a  head  and 
free  admission  to  the  gallery  to  demand  repeated  encores, 
which  must  have  given  deep  umbrage  to  the  Sisters  Wright 
and  the  other  waiting  artistes  in  the  wings. 

But  all  was  in  vain.  The  Portsmouth  electorate  proved 
not  quite  so  docile  and  gullible  as  had  been  expected. 

In  spite  of  all  Harmsworth’s  efforts,  in  spite  even  of  The 
Siege  of  Portsmouth  and  the  artless  adulation  of  the  noble 
dockyard  men,  both  the  Tory  candidates  found  themselves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  This  result  sickened  Harmsworth 
permanently  of  his  parliamentary  ambitions.  What  made  it 
worse  was  that  all  over  the  country  Unionist  candidates  had 
won  scores  of  seats  from  notable  Liberals,  and  the  party 
itself  came  back  with  the  thumping  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty- two. 

For  myself,  I  had  not  waited  for  polling  day.  After  a  spell 
in  London  I  went  off  to  North  Wales,  climbed  Snowdon, 
fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  and  came  back  in  the  autumn 
to  publish  a  volume  of  Canadian  verse,  to  resume  my 
Sisyphean  task  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  to 
write  dramatic  criticisms  for  the  Evening  News.  It  was  in 
the  latter  capacity  that  I  first  met  Bernard  Shaw,  Walkley, 
Archer,  Clement  Scott,  and  the  other  theatrical  critics  of 
that  day,  and  often  listened  to  their  coruscating  chaff  between 
the  acts. 

No  man  has  undergone  such  a  physical  metamorphosis  as 
‘G.  B.  S.’  with  the  passage  of  the  years.  I  can  still  see  his 
arms  gesticulating  from  his  gaunt  figure,  his  pale  face  and 
flushed,  knobby  nose  above  the  ragged  red  beard,  as  with 
high-pitched  voice  and  Hibernian  accents  he  scattered  scorn 
and  ridicule  on  the  Englishman’s  most  cherished  convictions. 

How  different  from  the  upright,  stately  patriarchal  figure 
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I  heard  addressing  his  fervid  disciples  from  a  London  plat¬ 
form  the  other  day.  The  paradoxes  were  there,  but  how 
mellow,  how  indulgent  the  manner;  how  assured  and  benig¬ 
nant  the  utterance!  How  magical  is  Time! 

I  have  an  original  caricature  by  ‘Max’ -  perhaps  his  very 
earliest  of  Shaw  -  in  which  a  grinning,  unkempt  Irishman  is 
depicted  as  laying  his  finger  on  John  Bull’s  person  and 
saying:  ‘Thou  ailest  here  and  here!’  That  figure  was  the 
‘G.  B.  S.’  of  1896. 

Only  a  year  or  two  after  that  Shaw  yielded  his  place  on 
the  Saturday  Review  to  ‘Max’  himself,  who  had  already 
contributed  many  witty  things  to  that  periodical  -  one  of 
which,  a  satirical  attack  on  Clement  Scott -did  more  than 
anything  else,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring  that  once-powerful 
critic  into  complete  disrepute  and,  indeed,  to  end  his  career. 

Of  my  volume,  Drift,  the  Times'  critic  tactfully  waived  any 
opinion  of  its  technical  merit,  merely  remarking  that  it  was 
‘the  work  of  a  Canadian  author  of  unimpeachable  patriotism, 
proud  of  the  Motherland  and  of  the  noble  heritage  of  Canada.’ 

I  do  not  know  when  the  idea  of  a  new  London  morning 
newspaper  first  came  to  Harmsworth,  but  it  was  probably 
not  long  after  the  success  of  the  Evening  News  had  pointed 
the  way.  At  all  events,  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  one 
day  in  February  1896  he  handed  me  an  eight-page  pink  paper 
and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  It  was  the  Evening  News, 
crudely  made  up  and  ill-printed.  I  looked  it  over,  noticed 
a  dramatic  criticism  of  my  own,  written  the  night  before,  and 
replied  that  I  could  see  no  change.  ‘Look  at  the  title,’  he 
suggested.  I  looked,  and  found  in  large  block  letters  this 
legend: 

THE  DAILY  MAIL 

I  stared  at  him  in  perplexity,  whereupon  he  condescended 
to  explain.  ‘We  are  going  to  start  a  new  paper  in  a  couple 
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of  months  time.  We  are  doing  this  to  copyright  the 
title.’ 

Thus,  then,  for  more  than  two  months,  when  the  last 
edition  of  the  Evening  Nezvs  was  printed,  the  title  and  page 
headings  were  struck  out,  and  the  Daily  Mail  substituted, 
and  three  copies  printed,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  the  British 
Museum.  Afterwards  the  definite  article  was  dropped  from 
the  title. 

The  new  journal  was  now  the  preoccupation,  the  new  toy, 
of  its  proprietor,  and,  in  the  flood  of  experimental  sheets 
which  began  to  be  poured  out,  I  perceived  my  magazine 
submerged  beyond  any  immediate  recovery.  At  last,  one 
day  in  April,  Harmsworth  said  to  me,  ‘I  have  decided  to 
postpone  the  magazine  for  a  year.  You  are  to  be  chief  special 
writer  for  my  daily  paper,  which  is  going  to  be  the  biggest 
success  in  the  history  of  London  journalism.  You  will  be 
also  colonial  editor,  for  we  propose  to  give  a  lot  of  space  to 
the  colonies.’ 

Truth  to  tell,  neither  I  nor  the  others  had  very  great 
confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  new  journal,  which  came 
forth  early  in  May  from  a  small  building  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  from  Answers’  office.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
original  staff  and  regularly  contributed  from  the  first  number. 
In  common  with  many  thousands  of  others,  I  had  been 
following  political  developments  in  South  Africa  very  closely, 
and  I  recognised  that  the  immediate  future  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  was  bound  up  with  the  action  and 
policy  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  English  followers.  I  remem¬ 
ber  writing  a  leading  article  on  the  subject,  the  first,  I  believe, 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mail.  Afterwards  George 
Steevens,  a  young  Balliol  man,  came  over  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  and  tried  his  hand  at  leading  articles,  but  he  was 
not  very  happy  over  it  and  soon  ceased. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  sitting  -  literally,  standing  -  for 
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my  portrait  to  a  young  Yorkshireman,  Richard  Jack,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  at  Julien’s,  in  Paris,  and  who  had 
lately  set  up  a  modest  studio  in  London.  It  needed  no  great 
acumen  to  perceive  that  this  burly  giant  with  the  sweeping 
blond  moustache,  although  at  present  poor  and  unknown, 
was  already  a  master  of  his  craft  and  destined  to  success. 
Jack’s  work  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  astonishing 
bravura  and  technical  dexterity  -  he  painted  at  incredible 
speed  and  under  any  sort  of  conditions.  Latterly,  with  wealth 
and  high  academical  honours,  he  has,  I  hear,  grown  more 
fastidious;  but,  with  all  his  efforts,  the  essence  of  his  genius 
and  his  style  remains  the  same.  His  portrait  of  me  was  well 
hung  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1896,  and,  being  life-size, 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  longitudinal  space.  As  the  painter 
had  represented  his  subject  as  almost  preternaturally  tall, 
willowy,  and  elegant,  Harmsworth’s  comment  was  that 
I  ought  to  have  been  holding  a  lily  in  my  right  hand  instead 
of  an  eyeglass. 

About  the  time  of  the  Daily  Mail's  first  appearance 
I  sought  fortune  in  exploiting  a  new  invention  which  had 
just  then  burst  upon  London.  Lumiere,  the  French 
optician,  having  exhibited  his  ingenious  cinematoscope  at 
the  Empire  Music  Hall,  a  young  English  electrician  and 
inventor,  R.  W.  Paul,  showed  me  a  similar  machine,  for 
which  he  claimed  priority,  and  only  needed  capital  to 
develop.  It  was  far  from  being  perfect -the  film  vibrated 
unpleasantly  when  projected  on  the  screen  -  but  the  result 
was  of  absorbing  interest.  Instead  of  simple  moving  objects 
and  street  scenes,  which  were  all  that  Lumiere  had  yet 
attempted,  Paul  and  I  agreed  that  at  least  a  brief  stage-play 
might  be  attempted.  And  so,  in  the  issue  of  the  paper  for 
2 1  st  May  1896,  an  article  appeared  which  somehow 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  historians  of  the 
film. 
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‘Another  “Graph”  (it  was  headed).  The  Dramatograph 
is  the  latest  and  promises  wonders. 

‘The  latest  development  of  the  Cinematograph  threatens 
a  complete  revolution  of  the  drama.  The  Cinematograph, 
as  everyone  knows,  contents  itself  with  scenes  of  everyday  life, 
such  as  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  a  busy  station,  or  a  number 
of  youths  disporting  themselves  in  the  waves  of  the  seaside. 
The  Dramatograph,  however,  goes  a  step  further.  It  will 
reproduce  scenes  from  the  most  successful  plays  now  being 
seen  on  the  boards  of  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Berlin 
with  life-like  accuracy,  every  gesture  of  the  performers, 
even  to  the  movements  of  the  lips,  being  faithfully  portrayed. 
To  render  the  illusion  complete,  clever  elocutionists  will 
stand  at  the  wings,  and,  closely  watching  the  characters  in 
the  moving  photographs,  speak  word  for  word  the  parts  as 
they  were  delivered  in  the  original  play,  so  that  it  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  for  the  man  sitting  in  his  stall  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  say,  to  believe  that  he  is  not  witnessing  the 
real  thing.  All  this  the  Dramatograph  means,  and  something 
more.  It  means  that  we  shall  have  Sir  Henry  Irving’s 
Hamlet  when  we  shall  have  lost  the  actor  himself;  while 
posterity  will  be  able  to  view  Mr.  Tree’s  “Falstaff”  and 
compare  it  with  the  “Falstaff”  of  their  own  time.’ 

After  this,  drawing  upon  my  imagination,  I  proceeded  to 
reveal  the  modus  operandi  of  this  startling  new  invention, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  was  to  be  not  only  a  ‘movie’  but 
a  ‘talkie.’ 

‘To  begin  with,’  said  the  inventor,  ‘if  I  decide  to  give  a 
scene,  we  will  say  from  Charley's  Aunt,  owing  to  the  draw¬ 
backs  occasioned  by  want  of  light,  it  is  necessary  for  Mr. 
Penley  and  his  leading  lady  to  be  photographed  in  costume 
in  the  open  air.  They  go  through  the  whole  business  just  as 
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though  they  were  on  the  stage,  and  my  camera-man  takes 
photographs  of  them  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  second.  These, 
when  developed,  are  coloured  in  accordance  with  the  hue 
of  the  costumes  worn,  and  are  then  ready  to  be  thrown  on 
the  screen.  In  this  case,  there  being  only  two  characters, 
a  gentleman  and  lady  will  be  stationed  behind  the  screen, 
where  they  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  watch  the  motions 
made  by  the  mouths  of  the  characters.  Thus,  when  the 
speeches  are  delivered  by  the  persons  concealed  in  the 
background  to  correspond  to  the  movements  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  it  really  seems  as  though  the  photographs  themselves 
are  speaking.’ 

All  this  sounds  very  primitive,  even  absurd  to-day,  when 
the  ‘movie-tone’  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  perfection,  but 
it  was  sensational  enough  in  1896. 

So  much  was  I  impressed  that  a  journalistic  colleague, 
named  Summers,  and  I  invested  a  considerable  sum  in  one 
of  Paul’s  machines,  engaged  an  operator  and  a  manager, 
and  embarked  in  the  moving  -  picture  business.  First 
of  all  we  took  it  to  the  leading  music-hall  manager  of 
the  day,  the  aged  but  active  Charles  Morton  of  the  Palace 
Theatre  of  Varieties.  Morton  agreed  to  attend  a  private 
show  the  following  afternoon  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  which 
we  hired  for  the  occasion,  and  if  it  proved  successful,  to  put 
the  entertainment  on  at  the  Palace.  He  duly  came,  bringing 
with  him  his  young  assistant,  Alfred  Butt.  Our  operator 
set  forth  the  choicest  morsels  in  his  modest  film  repertoire. 
But,  alas  for  our  high  hopes!  The  lighting  was  poor,  the 
films  jerked  and  vibrated,  and  when  it  was  over  old  Morton 
said: 

‘It’s  a  wonderful  and  interesting  invention,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  seen  it.  Only,  it  isn’t  quite  good  enough  for  my  patrons. 
When  it  is  developed  a  little  more,  let  me  see  it  again.’ 
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In  the  end  we  carried  off  the  machine  to  Henri  Gros,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Metropolitan  Music  Hall  in  the  Edgware 
Road,  who  put  it  on  there  for,  I  think,  twenty  pounds  a 
week,  and  later  it  was  taken  for  a  tour  of  the  provinces. 
But  the  enterprise  was  premature;  the  films  soon  showed 
signs  of  wear,  others  had  to  be  substituted,  the  expenses 
came  to  be  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  when,  in  the  early 
autumn,  I  left  for  Canada,  I  had  relinquished  my  interest 
for  ever. 

Paul  was  a  clever  fellow,  but,  had  large  capital  been 
forthcoming,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
lost.  For  Americans  were  soon  in  the  field,  a  better  machine 
and  more  perfect  film  was  speedily  evolved;  backed  by 
enormous  capital,  they  soon  carried  all  triumphantly  before 
them,  eventually  all  but  eliminating  both  French  and  English 
competitors,  and  making  even  American  competition  difficult. 
When,  a  dozen  years  later,  my  brother-in-law,  Seymour 
Dudley,  embarked  upon  film  production  in  New  York,  he 
chose  as  his  first  drama,  Gilbert  Parker’s  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 
It  was  an  artistic  success,  but,  by  that  time,  the  costs  of 
production  were  so  high  and  Los  Angeles  competition  so 
keen  that  I  believe  there  was  little  profit. 
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O  youth  have  we  and  pride  of  race 
From  surf  to  surf  our  farm  extending, 

We  look  our  neighbours  in  the  face 
Though  ne’er  to  any  meanly  bending. 

Our  snows  are  cold,  our  hearts  are  warm, 

We’ll  stint  no  strength  nor  emulation, 

And  count  upon  our  strong  right  arm 
To  turn  this  farm  into  a  nation. 

Canada  Speaks  (1891). 

Meanwhile,  political  changes  were  happening  in  Canada 
which  reacted  upon  Canadians  in  London.  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell,  the  amiable  but  rather  colourless  figure  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  John  Thompson  as  Prime  Minister,  had  been 
unable  to  prevent  a  disintegration  of  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
servative  Party.  The  elections  were  to  take  place  in  June, 
and  an  appeal  was  sent  over  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper  to  come 
over  and  assume  the  leadership.  Although  seventy- five,  the 
old  war-horse  responded  with  alacrity.  He  gave  up  the 
High  Commissionership,  was  sworn  in  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  offer  the  London  post  to  a 
venerable  Montreal  Scotsman  of  whom  few  Englishmen, 
outside  of  financial  circles,  had  ever  heard. 

Sir  Donald  Smith  belonged  to  that  powerful  clique  of 
moneyed  magnates  which  included  Lord  Mountstephen, 
James  J.  Hill,  and  R.  B.  Angus,  who  had  built  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  were  the  financial  backbone  of  many  of 
the  larger  Canadian  enterprises.  To  me  he  had  long  been 
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interesting  on  account  of  his  lifelong  connection  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  of  which  he  was  now  titular 
governor. 

Our  first  meeting  was  one  morning  in  June  1896,  when 
I  called  upon  him  in  his  gloomy  office  in  Victoria  Street,  to 
talk  about  the  Pacific  cable  project  and  the  elections  in 
Canada.  In  my  journal  I  noted: 

‘Called  on  Tupper’s  successor,  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith.  He 
is  not  an  imposing  figure,  nor,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  and 
white  beard,  patriarchal.  My  impression  is  of  just  a  shrewd, 
quiet,  rather  “pawky”  Scotch  business  man.  Talks  with 
great  deliberation  and  almost  with  humility.  Odd  contrast  to 
Tupper,  with  his  aggressiveness,  his  loud  voice,  and  physical 
vigotir.  If  Tupper  is  beaten,  Smith  will  only  be  a  stopgap 
for  some  Grit  statesman,  probably  Cartwright  or  Mulock.’ 

If  anyone  had  told  me  that  the  old  gentleman  I  had  just 
met  was  to  occupy  his  office  for  seventeen  years,  was,  under 
another  name,  to  become  a  household  word  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  and  that  I  was  to  become  his  official  bio¬ 
grapher,  how  astonished  I  should  have  been! 

When  the  news  of  the  triumph  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
Liberals  at  the  polls  reached  me  at  the  Daily  Mail  office,  I 
sent  it  at  once  to  Brown’s  Hotel,  where  Sir  Donald  was  stay¬ 
ing,  and  had  a  note  of  thanks  in  return.  When  I  saw  him 
again  it  was  at  the  great  Dominion  reception  which  he  and 
Lady  Smith  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  most  numerous 
(and,  I  fancy,  expensive)  gathering  of  Canadians  that  London 
had  ever  seen.  I  often  think  that  reception,  which  was  at 
Smith’s  sole  charge,  put  other  candidates  for  the  post  of 
High  Commissioner  out  of  the  running,  at  least  for  the 
present.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  rich  man  in  the 
post,  and  the  new  Liberal  Government  at  Ottawa  evidently 
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thought  so  too,  for,  in  spite  of  Smith’s  politics,  they  besought 
him  to  remain.  But  Sir  Donald  considered  it  prudent  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  Premier  Laurier,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  took  a  hurried  trip  to  Canada.  On  his  return  in  August 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  publicity  for 
Canada  in  the  English  Press.  He  was  very  keen  on  this 
subject,  and,  as  a  result,  it  was  suggested  to  Harmsworth 
that  the  Daily  Mail  might  perform  a  real  imperial  service 
by  enlightening  the  public  concerning  the  politics,  resources, 
and  institutions  of  Canada. 

The  British  public  knew  little  of  our  leading  public  men 
and  social  and  political  conditions  in  the  Dominion.  Harms¬ 
worth  had  already  decided  on  sending  George  Steevens  to 
America,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  exciting  presidential  election. 
The  new  political  regime  in  Canada,  the  growing  imperialism 
and  interest  in  the  colonies,  due  to  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
seemed  to  justify  his  sending  a  travelling  commissioner  also 
to  the  Dominion.  Accordingly,  I  was  sent. 

It  was  on  a  brilliant  morning  in  the  early  autumn  of  1896 
that  I  turned  my  face  westward  again  towards  the  land  of 
my  birth.  I  had  been  less  than  five  years  in  England,  and 
now  I  was  going  back  to  my  own  people  as  the  emissary 
and  representative  of  the  latest,  but  already  the  most  widely 
read  English  journal. 

I  was  absent  five  months,  and,  in  that  period,  I  visited 
nearly  every  quarter,  every  city  and  town,  lumbering  and 
mining  centre  from  Halifax  to  Victoria,  besides  exploring 
Newfoundland.  Such  an  experience  became  common 
enough  afterwards,  but  it  was  then  regarded  as  something  of 
a  journalistic  feat,  and  the  Daily  Mail's,  enterprise  was  much 
commended.  To  my  surprise  I  found  enormous  importance 
was  attached  in  Canada  to  my  mission.  I  was  received  by 
the  Governor-General,  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  if  I  had  been 
an  authentic  diplomat,  reporters  called  in  every  town  to 
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interview  me;  I  was  made  free  of  all  the  leading  clubs  and 
a  good  many  dinners  and  luncheons  were  given  in  my  honour. 

Looking  back,  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  wrote  did  not  quite 
justify  all  this  consideration,  nor  was  every  one  pleased  with 
the  critical  tone  of  some  of  my  articles.  But  I  was  frankly 
not  ‘out’  for  the  sort  of  facile  panegyric  which  Canadians 
then  expected  from  visiting  Englishmen.  I  wanted  to  write 
of  the  places  and  people  and  conditions  I  saw,  exactly  as 
I  saw  them;  as  an  Englishman  would  write  of  Canterbury  or 
Huddersfield  or  Bath,  or  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Herbert 
Spencer,  or  Henry  Irving,  all  of  which  and  whom  could  be 
conscientiously  described  without  offence.  My  gorge  always 
rose  over  the  process  of  ‘buttering  up’  Canada  or  the 
Canadians,  in  and  out  of  season,  hiding  our  shortcomings  and 
fearful  of  delineating  things  as  they  are.  It  was  all  right  for 
journals  in  the  backwoods’  stage  of  development.  It  would 
hardly  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  whose  interests  and  whose  readers  I  had  to 
consider. 

Montreal  I  found  much  changed  in  the  past  few  years. 
Wealth  and  commerce  were  becoming  more  magnificent. 
The  contrast  between  the  mass  of  the  population  -  three- 
quarters  of  whom  were  French-speaking  -  and  the  opulent 
magnates  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  shipping 
interests  was  striking.  Canada  as  a  whole  might  have  been 
feeling  the  pinch  of  adversity,  but  the  bankers,  railway 
builders,  shippers,  and  fur-traders  in  Montreal  were  making 
more  money  than  before,  and  spending  it  even  more  lavishly. 
Sherbrooke  Street  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were 
covered  with  stone  palaces,  whose  interiors  were  gradually 
being  filled  with  costly  pictures  and  statuary,  although 
libraries  were  less  frequent,  because  these  millionaires 
were,  in  general,  not  reading  men,  and  really  only 
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bought  objets  de  vertu  because  it  was  the  fashion  and  was 
ostentatious. 

Montreal  had  always  been  philanthropic;  now  one  noticed 
that  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  outlay  of  an  educational 
character  and  to  charitable  objects.  Through  the  benefactions 
of  its  chancellor,  Sir  Donald  Smith,  the  University  of  McGill 
had  taken  on  fresh  activities.  New  buildings  were  in  course 
of  erection,  the  staff  had  been  increased,  and,  even  more 
important,  a  new  and  young  Edinburgh  professor,  Dr. 
William  Peterson,  had  been  brought  out  and  installed  as 
principal.  The  splendid  new  Victoria  Hospital  could  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  the  great  institutions  of  London,  New 
York,  and  Boston  -  indeed  if  it  did  not  rival  them  in  technical 
equipment. 

My  host  on  this  occasion,  and  nearly  always  thereafter  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  not  only  the  most  remarkable  man 
in  Montreal,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  Canada, 
although  of  Dutch- American  birth  and  ancestry,  Sir  William 
Van  Horne. 

Van  Horne  was  then  about  fifty,  with  a  large  round  head 
and  with  features  and  brow  strikingly  resembling  Bismarck’s, 
especially  the  short  nose  and  piercingly  sagacious,  lidless 
eyes.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  telegraph  operator,  but  his 
nature  was  formed  for  command  and  for  large  undertakings. 
He  was  put  in  charge  of  a  railway  section.  He  had  an  iron 
constitution,  no  task  daunted  him,  and  he  speedily  rose  in  the 
service.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  organised 
in  the  early  ’eighties,  Van  Horne  was  chosen  to  superintend 
the  technical  part  of  the  undertaking.  His  emoluments  rose 
accordingly,  and,  with  the  success  of  the  company,  he 
became  wealthy.  He  was  not  only  general  manager  of  the 
entire  system  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
which  he  ruled  with  a  firm  hand,  but  he  was  also  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  railway  and  in  its  subsidiary  interests. 
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But  even  all  this  was  not  enough  for  the  man’s  energy.  He 
possessed  strong  artistic  impulses,  taught  himself  to  paint 
in  oils,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  would,  in  other  circumstances, 
have  become  a  great  painter.  With  his  wealth  he  was  able 
to  purchase  the  pictures  and  porcelain  which  pleased  him, 
and,  when  he  established  himself  in  his  mansion  in  Montreal, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  valuable  art  collection.  He 
brought  back  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masterpieces  from 
Europe  and  rare  pottery  from  China  and  Japan,  until  his 
private  gallery  was  incomparably  the  finest  in  Canada. 
More  than  that,  he  inspired  and  directed  the  taste  of  his 
fellow-millionaires,  several  of  whom  also  began  to  collect 
works  of  art,  but  with  less  success. 

For  literature  Van  Horne  had  a  profound  respect,  but 
little  knowledge.  Yet  his  judgment  I  found  to  be  pretty 
sound,  especially  as  regards  current  fiction.  He  took  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  literary  men,  many  of  whom,  including 
Mr.  Kipling,  became  his  guests.  He  had  been  especially 
intimate  with  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Van  Horne  was  a  persistent  raconteur  -  his  repertoire  of 
personal  anecdotes  was  inexhaustible,  told  in  a  racy  fashion  - 
but  although  he  shone  at  his  own  board,  he  was  shy,  almost 
gauche  in  public,  or  with  strangers.  I  have  seen  him  pain¬ 
fully  embarrassed  by  women  -  especially  those  of  the  ‘gushing’ 
sort.  Once,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  tete-a-tete  with  a  titled 
lady  caller,  he  returned  to  us  wiping  his  vast  forehead, 
saying,  ‘My  God,  it’s  over!  That  woman  has  nearly  frightened 
me  to  death.’ 

Van  Horne  was  rather  over  the  middle  height,  but  seemed 
shorter,  owing  to  his  bulk,  which  became  so  great  shortly 
after  I  first  knew  him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  rise  from  his  chair.  This  afterwards  lessened,  but 
although  he  was  supposed  to  be  on  a  medical  regime  I  could 
never  see  that  it  made  the  slightest  difference  to  the  vast 
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and  various  quantities  of  food  and  drink  set  before  him.  In 
this,  too,  he  resembled  Bismarck,  whose  gastronomic  feats 
were  the  marvel  of  his  entourage. 

At  Sir  William’s  board  one  evening  I  at  last  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  whom  I  had  long  regarded  as  Canada’s 
chief  poet  and  litterateur ,  Charles  Roberts,  who,  at  that 
time,  held  the  post  of  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King’s  College,  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  Several  of  his 
poems  I  knew  by  heart,  especially  his  famous  ode: 

O,  child  of  nations,  giant-limbed. 

Roberts  was  then  in  his  early  thirties,  and,  with  his  strong, 
stocky,  yet  lithe  figure,  his  thick  eyebrows,  heavy  moustache, 
and  spectacles,  strongly  recalled  Kipling.  But  he  talked  too 
much  for  effect,  and  too  glibly.  As  he  walked  round  the 
rooms  examining  our  host’s  pictures,  the  poet’s  comments 
struck  me  as  rhapsodic  and  slightly  affected.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  poetry,  and  mentioned 
the  feeling  that  had  latterly  been  growing  in  my  mind  with 
regard  to  his  ode  ‘Canada,’  that  it  took  no  account  of  the 
imperial  idea  -  of  our  country  taking  her  place  in  imperial 
councils  and  thereby  fulfilling  her  larger  destiny.  Roberts  at 
once  said:  ‘Oh,  I  agree  with  you.  I  have  changed  my  opinion 
since  I  wrote  those  verses.  We  don’t  want  to  “front  the 
world  alone,”  but  in  closer  co-operation  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.’ 

Long  afterwards  I  was  thrown  into  Roberts’s  company 
under  different  conditions,  and  formed  a  juster  estimate  of 
his  character.  He  was  a  manly  fellow,  full  of  courage  and 
resource,  but  lacking  in  moral  fibre,  and  so  emancipated 
from  convention  that  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  prejudices 
and  judgments  of  his  countrymen,  who  never  gave  him  that 
homage  and  those  rewards  to  which  his  genius  was  entitled. 
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I  never  cared  overmuch  for  Roberts’s  novels;  nor  for  his 
tales  of  animal  life,  which  became  an  obsession  with  him; 
but  he  always  wrote  a  vigorous,  fluent  prose,  and  some  of 
his  poetry  will  endure.  Canada  has  not  yet  given  birth  to  a 
more  accomplished  writer  than  Roberts. 

When,  on  this  occasion,  he  told  us  he  had  just  completed 
a  history  of  Canada  for  a  Boston  publisher,  we  both  regretted 
that  the  work  could  not  first  have  appeared  in  the  Dominion. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  night  under  Van  Horne’s  roof 
in  that  sumptuous  chamber  packed  with  masterpieces;  or 
when  I  woke  in  the  morning  to  be  greeted  by  a  Van  Dyck  on 
my  left  hand,  a  Rubens  on  my  right,  with  a  Murillo  over 
my  head.  During  my  stay  my  host  took  me  to  the  top  of  the 
house  to  his  painting  chamber,  where  he  showed  me  two 
large  landscapes,  vaguely  suggesting  Teniers  or  Hobbema, 
with  a  more  modern  touch  of  Constable.  He  enjoyed  my 
perplexity,  and  at  last  said: 

‘They  are  both  Van  Hornes!’ 

He  told  me  that  he  did  all  his  painting  by  artificial  light, 
generally  after  midnight,  having  taught  himself  the  exact 
chromatic  values  of  his  colours.  But  he  did  not  always 
restrict  himself  to  landscapes;  I  noticed  on  an  easel,  quite 
fresh,  a  woman’s  head.  He  quickly  moved  it  aside,  and 
sought  to  divert  my  attention.  I  had,  however,  with  surprise, 
recognised  it  as  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  Parisian  opera 
dancer,  then  in  vogue,  Cleo  de  Merode,  and  said  so. 

‘Yes,  yes,’  he  said  hurriedly,  ‘I  was  just  experimenting - 
from  photographs.  I  have  never  seen  her.  Have  you?’ 

I  told  him  I  had,  and  he  was  eager  to  hear  my  opinion  o 
her  charm. 

‘I  don’t  know  how  it  is,’  he  remarked  rather  awkwardly, 
‘but  that  woman  interests  me  enormously .’ 

Lady  Van  Horne  was  a  quiet,  intelligent  woman,  of  simple 
manners  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  husband  and  her  family. 
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She  had  formerly  been  a  school  teacher  and  had  shared  and 
contributed  to  his  rise  in  fortunes. 

There  was  another  railway  magnate  in  Montreal  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  in  Montreal  -  Robert  Gilespie  Reid, 
the  builder  and  contractor,  who  had  just  completed  the 
Newfoundland  Railway,  for  which  he  had  received  from  the 
colony  a  grant  of  territory  aggregating  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
island.  This  transaction  had  attracted  world-wide  attention 
and  was  to  attract  it  still  further,  the  Reid  contract  being 
assailed  and  defended  with  terrific  force  and  asperity,  up¬ 
setting  governments  and  causing  considerable  anxiety  in 
Downing  Street. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Reid  as  a  magnate;  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  gentle,  pathetic  figure  I  came  to  greet.  He  had  begun 
life  a  penniless  Scottish  lad  in  Australia,  had  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  on  a  new  line  of  railway  and  had  risen  to  success. 
Later  he  came  to  Canada,  contracting  to  build  large  sections 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  which  he  derived  a 
million  dollars  or  more .  Hard  work  and  exposure  had  damaged 
his  health,  but  he  was  still  keen  when,  a  few  years  before, 
he  read  in  a  Montreal  paper  that  tenders  for  a  Newfoundland 
Railway  were  being  asked  for.  His  tender  of  $15,600  a  mile 
was  accepted  by  the  Government,  Reid  being  content  to 
receive  land  and  colonial  bonds  in  return.  But  the  railway 
had  to  be  operated,  and  Reid  offered  to  operate  it  for  £ 20,000 
a  year  in  addition  to  traffic  receipts.  Eventually  he  got  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  of  railway  and  a  large 
sum  as  mails  subsidy. 

Reid  afterwards  told  me  with  quiet  humour  that  when 
these  terms  were  published  there  was  great  indignation  in 
certain  quarters,  and  one  or  two  old  island  worthies  got  down 
their  sealing-guns  to  go  out  and  shoot  -  not  himself  -  but  the 
Premier,  Sir  William  Whiteway  and  Mr.  Secretary  Bond, 
who  had  so  scandalously  victimised  an  innocent  stranger. 
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‘The  land  they  are  giving  you  isn’t  worth  ad-  cent,’  they 
said,  ‘and  Whiteway  and  Bond  know  it.’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Reid  had  got  two  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  sporting  country, 
and  so  became  one  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  world. 

Alas,  the  old  man’s  health  was  now  irretrievably  shattered; 
but  he  had  three  stalwart  sons,  who  were  not  afraid  of 
hard  work,  and  so  the  Reid  regime  in  Newfoundland  began, 
and,  after  more  than  thirty  years  and  many  vicissitudes, 
it  continues. 

With  the  eldest  son,  Willie  (afterwards  Sir  William),  and 
his  family  I  became  very  intimate,  both  in  Montreal  and 
London.  Old  Sir  Robert  was  devoted  to  his  little  grandson, 
Bruce.  Twenty  years  passed.  Just  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme  I  drove  a  hundred  kilometres  to  visit  Second 
Lieutenant  Bruce  Reid  in  his  billets  with  the  Newfoundland 
Regiment.  I  had  not  seen  the  boy  for  years.  He  had  grown 
thin,  and  a  soldier’s  life  and  privations  had  left  their  mark 
on  him.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  me  and  talked  eagerly  of 
Montreal  and  his  people.  But  I  could  see  that  he  was 
nervous -not  for  himself,  but  for  his  regiment.  ‘It’s  going 
to  be  a  big  push  -  they  say  the  biggest  yet.  Our  fellows  hope 
to  do  something  for  the  island,  if  they’re  given  a  chance. 
Come  over,  sir,  and  look  at  them.’ 

I  went  with  him.  It  was  a  wretched  day  and  the  billets 
were  poor,  mostly  in  barns  and  outhouses  which  were  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay.  I  always  found  the  mud  and  filth 
worse  than  any  other  village  in  this  sector.  Yet  the  men 
were  lying  about  in  the  hay  and  litter,  trying  to  be  cheerful. 
I  spoke  to  several  of  them,  especially  to  an  oldish  fellow 
from  Twillingate,  who  recalled  that  he  had  met  me  on  the 
island.  Then  we  went  back  and  had  tea.  Young  Reid  was 
silent  while  the  others  talked,  and  I  could  see  he  was  excited 
the  prospect.  Two  days  later,  the  Newfoundlanders 
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were  moved  up  into  the  line,  were  virtually  wiped  out,  and 
the  poor  boy  was  killed  leading  his  section. 

These  events  were  far  away,  and  little  Bruce  was  a  very 
young  baby  on  my  knee  listening  while  his  grandfather  told 
me  how  his  son  Willie  had  lost  an  eye  and  narrowly  escaped 
death  while  handling  a  charge  of  dynamite  in  a  tunnel. 
He,  too,  old  Sir  Robert’s  right-hand  and  successor,  now  is 
dead. 

Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the  second-in-command  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  was  of  a  totally  different  type  from  Van 
Horne.  He  was  a  plump,  florid,  blond  little  man,  with  an 
aquiline  nose  and  a  brisk,  competent  manner.  Sir  William 
told  me  how  he  had  found  Shaughnessy  in  the  Freight 
Manager’s  office  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  had 
chosen  him  to  accompany  him  to  Canada.  He  was  wholly 
without  culture  and  never  professed  any  artistic  or  literary 
taste  -  a  railway  man,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  end.  When 
Van  Horne  resigned  the  general  managership,  the  vice- 
president  stepped  in,  and  although  they  always  continued 
friends,  the  elder  man  was  always  critical  and  sometimes  dis¬ 
approved  of  Shaughnessy ’s  methods,  although  publicly,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management,  he  always  supported 
him.  He  used  to  wax  very  facetious  over  Shaughnessy ’s 
social  pretensions,  after  the  latter  received  a  knighthood. 
I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  when,  a  few  months 
after  his  own  death,  Shaughnessy  was  created  a  British 
peer! 

Amongst  others  whose  hospitality  I  enjoyed  in  Montreal 
was  Charles  R.  Hosmer,  a  dapper,  genial  little  man,  who 
also  came  to  be  very  wealthy.  Hosmer  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  system,  was  fond  of 
music,  and  delighted  in  the  society  of  musicians.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  recall  a  dinner  to  Madame  Albani  and  her  husband, 
a  dull  but  devoted  Englishman,  Ernest  Gye.  It  was  to 
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Madame  Albani  that  I  dedicated  my  first  Canadian  novel, 
My  Little  Friend,  the  Cantatrice. 

Then  there  was  Montague  Allan,  who  resembled  one  of 
Ouida’s  guardsmen,  and  his  two  cousins,  Hugh  and  Andrew, 
both  old  Rugbeians,  the  son  and  nephews  of  old  Sir  Hugh, 
the  founder  of  the  Allan  Steamship  Line,  whom  my  father 
had  known  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Two  of  my  special  friends  were  William  McLennan  and 
W.  D.  Lighthall,  bright  stars  in  the  Montreal  literary  firma¬ 
ment.  Both  were  lawyers.  McLennan  knew  the  habitant 
well,  and  had  written  a  number  of  stories  in  dialect  for 
Harper's  Magazine,  which  Howells  had  praised  highly. 
In  truth,  all  of  us  thought  them  very  fine;  but  somehow  they 
never  obtained  much  success  when  they  came  to  be  published 
in  book  form,  whereas  when  Gilbert  Parker  wrote,  his  work 
made  an  instant  and  triumphant  appeal.  This  hurt  McLennan 
who  was  a  gaunt,  delicate,  bearded  man  with  prematurely 
grey  hair,  and  he  unburdened  himself  to  me. 

‘I  don’t  want  people  to  think  I’m  jealous,’  he  said,  ‘and 
I  don’t  grudge  him  his  London  success,  but  what  does 
Parker  really  know  about  Quebec?  What  does  he  really  know 
about  the  habitants ?’ 

In  vain  I  put  in  a  word  for  Parker.  I  thought  McLennan 
attached  too  much  importance  to  first-hand  experience; 
I  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  fiction  had 
relied  upon  their  imagination  and  reading,  and  if  they  struck 
any  false  notes  these  were  lost  in  the  general  harmony.  But 
McLennan  was  not  convinced.  ‘Any  Cockney  can  “mug  up” 
local  colour,’  he  complained. 

William  Peterson  was  a  very  good-looking,  dark-haired 
Scotsman,  grown  very  much  the  Oxford  don,  something  of 
a  poseur  in  his  brown  velvet  jacket  and  a  slightly  supercilious 
manner.  Sir  Donald  Smith  had  chosen  him  to  succeed  the 
lamented  Dawson  as  Principal  of  the  University,  but  there 
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were  doubts  almost  from  the  first  whether  Peterson  had 
quite  the  character  and  impressiveness  to  deal  with  the 
somewhat  intractable  undergraduates  at  McGill.  I  think  the 
young  Principal  himself  shared  these  misgivings,  for  he  told 
me  that  he  knew  he  had  a  hard  job  in  front  of  him;  but  he 
thought  sweet  reasonableness  would  win  in  the  end,  if  only 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty  stood  by  him.  Never  once,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years,  did  I  envy  Peterson’s 
position,  and  many  times  his  pride  was  hurt  at  his  want  of 
popularity  amongst  the  students.  Latterly  he  rather  withdrew 
himself  from  the  hurly-burly  and  let  the  staff  deal  with 
business,  while  he  devoted  himself  to  Cicero  and  outside 
speech-making  and  university  representation.  Peterson  was 
honest  and  conscientious,  if  at  times  pretentious  and  dandi¬ 
fied.  He  was  never  robust  enough  to  dominate  these  young 
men  -  and  he  dared  not  attempt  to  curb  their  unfortunate 
predilection  for  sport  in  preference  to  study,  which  is  killing 
the  soul  of  so  many  American  colleges. 

From  Montreal  I  went  to  Ottawa. 

The  new  Liberal  Government  had  been  six  months  in 
power,  and  the  capital  was  already  showing  signs  of  the 
invasion  of  new  blood  in  all  the  Government  departments. 
It  was  new  blood,  but  it  was  not  exactly  young  blood.  Those 
dissatisfied,  recalcitrant  spirits  who  associated  the  cries  for 
reform  with  youth  were  speedily  disillusioned  when  they 
saw  photographs  of  the  assembled  ‘Grit’  Cabinet. 

True,  there  were  one  or  two  juvenile  politicians  of  forty 
or  thereabouts,  but  the  Premier  was  nearing  sixty;  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  seventy,  the  Postmaster- General  was 
over  fifty,  the  Minister  of  Trade  sixty;  Finance  was  fifty. 
Some  of  them  were  veterans  of  the  Mackenzie  Administra¬ 
tion  of  a  generation  before.  Yet  they  all  now  took  office 
with  the  air  of  men  from  whom  a  revolution  was  expected. 
A  clever  Opposition  caricaturist  depicted  them  week  by 
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week  as  a  nigger  minstrel  troupe,  the  ‘Bytown  Coons,’  but 
it  was  felt  that  his  treatment  of  so  staid  a  body  of  men  was 
irreverent.  When  I  myself  came  to  meet  and  know  them, 
singly  and  collectively,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  graver  and 
safer  set  of  revolutionaries  could  hardly  be  conceived.  They 
had  only  one  magnetic  and  picturesque  figure  amongst  them, 
and  that  was  the  Honourable  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself.  Upon 
his  figure  all  eyes  were  turned.  The  people  of  the  whole 
Dominion  seemed  conscious  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  regime  -  a  new  policy  which  would  affect  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  and  perhaps  even  Canada’s  relations 
towards  the  Empire  and  towards  the  southern  neighbour. 
All  depended  on  the  course  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  would 
take.  In  his  settlement  of  the  Manitoba  schools  question  the 
Premier  had  shown  courage  and  his  superiority  to  racial 
and  religious  prejudice.  His  party  had  long  been  pledged  to 
reciprocity  with  America,  but  it  was  feared  that  any  form  of 
reciprocity  the  Americans  would  agree  to  would  be  damaging 
to  Canadian  interest.  So,  while  Ontario  and  the  West  called 
loudly  for  something  to  be  done  about  the  tariff,  it  was  not 
certain  what  that  something  would  be. 

Sir  Donald  Smith  had  given  me  a  very  cordial  letter  to 
the  Premier,  who  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  Rideau 
Club,  and  afterwards  introduced  me  to  several  of  his 
colleagues. 

I  always  fancied  that  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  Scottish  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  himself  once  jestingly  admitted  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  former  prevalence  of  Frasers  and  Macdonalds 
in  that  part  of  Quebec,  it  was  not  unlikely.  I  can  only  say 
that  both  physically  and  mentally,  he  differed  from  the 
general  run  of  his  compatriots  of  purely  French  ancestry  as 
he  did  from  all  the  Lauriers  I  ever  met  in  my  native  province. 

What  removed  him  still  further  from  the  ruck  of  his  own 
people  was  his  manner  of  dress,  which  was  so  closely  modelled 
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upon  that  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  Many  persons,  familiar 
only  with  the  younger  man’s  published  portraits,  suspected 
a  blood  relationship.  When  as  a  child  I  had  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  future  Prime  Minister,  he  wore  bushy  red  hair,  a  la 
perruque,  a  high  round  collar  (the  highest  collar  I  have  ever 
seen  except  that  worn  by  the  late  Lord  Harcourt),  and  a 
gaudy  satin  cravat  fastened  with  a  large  horseshoe  pin.  This 
style  of  dress  he  never  changed.  As  his  sinciput  grew  entirely 
bald  he  allowed  his  copious  side-locks  to  bunch  out  over  his 
coat-collar,  a  detail  highly  appreciated  by  the  caricaturists. 
Whereas  Macdonald  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  Laurier 
was  nearly  six  feet  tall.  His  shoulders  were  round,  and 
although  he  held  himself  erect,  he  had  no  muscular  strength, 
and  he  was  always  in  indifferent  health.  His  clothes  were 
dandified  in  cut  and  seemed  far  too  small  for  him;  nevertheless 
the  general  impression  he  gave  was  that  of  dignity,  not  to 
say  austerity. 

Laurier  told  me  that  he  had  been  intended  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  it  is  certain  that  with  his  imposing  presence  and 
pontifical  manner  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  bishop 
or,  indeed,  a  cardinal.  But  his  religious  opinions  became 
unsettled  in  youth,  and  I  think  he  was  regarded  by  his 
intimates  as  an  agnostic,  although  he  was  careful  never  to 
betray  himself.  While  still  at  college  he  read  voraciously 
much  more  English  than  French  political  history,  learning, 
as  he  told  me,  some  of  the  speeches  of  Burke,  Bright,  Cobden, 
and  Gladstone  by  heart.  In  spite  of  the  pains  he  took,  his 
English  pronunciation  was  always  faulty,  and  disfigured  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  French- Canadian  habitant. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Laurier’s  eloquence;  but, 
although  I  heard  him  deliver  many  speeches  in  both  French 
and  English,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  ever  heard  one 
which  deeply  moved  me.  Yet  it  is  certain  they  achieved  their 
end,  and  combined  with  the  speaker’s  picturesque  appear- 
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ance,  his  antecedents  and  his  commanding  position  rarely 
failed  to  elicit  applause. 

Laurier’s  outstanding  qualities  were  earnestness,  sincerity, 
and  a  sort  of  arrogance  which  made  him  appear  contemptuous 
of  political  expedients  and  held  him  aloof  from  nearly  all  his 
colleagues.  He  neither  drank  nor  smoked,  nor  played  any 
games,  and  was  very  reserved  in  general  company,  although 
he  occasionally  unbent  in  a  humorous  anecdote,  usually 
about  his  own  constituents  and  told  without  the  slightest 
mimetic  faculty. 

After  the  Premier,  by  far  the  weightiest  member  of  the 
Cabinet  was  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  like  a  stout,  purple- 
jowled,  liverish,  retired  Indian  Army  officer,  with  a  heavy 
moustache  with  waxed  ends  and  mutton-chop  whiskers. 
You  could  almost  hear  him  say,  ‘Damme,  sir,  things  have 
come  to  a  devilish  pass,  sir!’  in  quite  the  approved  Chelten¬ 
ham  or  Tunbridge  Wells  manner,  and  it  was  the  custom  to 
show  old  Sir  Richard  off  in  Ottawa  to  visiting  Americans  as 
a  proof  of  the  persistence  of  the  old-fashioned  British  type 
in  Canada,  even  after  the  third  generation.  Cartwright, 
however,  was  a  man  of  parts  as  well  as  character,  an  omnivor¬ 
ous  reader,  and  a  solid  debater;  but  in  his  likes  and  dislikes 
he  was  inveterate,  and  his  bitter  tongue  gave  frequent 
offence. 

The  Finance  Minister  was  William  S.  Fielding,  a  brisk, 
amiable,  matter-of-fact  Nova  Scotian,  without  a  trace  of 
genius  or  erudition.  I  came  to  like  Fielding  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him  in  after  years,  but  in  the  long  years  of  our 
acquaintance  I  never  heard  an  original  or  a  lofty  remark  pass 
his  lips,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  read  a  book  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  literature.  He  was  always  the  cheery,  bustling 
merchant,  the  shrewd  provincial  politician,  who  never  had 
any  deep  convictions  on  policy  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  modify  or  even  abandon  for  expediency’s  sake,  although 
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he  could  always  justify  his  action  on  the  highest  grounds. 
This  cost  him  the  Premiership  in  1921.  He  had  not  the 
intellectual  metal  of  his  younger  rival  and,  besides,  ideals 
and  deep  convictions  do  occasionally  count  in  politics. 

From  Montreal  I  made  my  way  to  Quebec  where  I  paid 
my  respects  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Adolphe 
Chaplean  and  the  Premier,  the  Bishop,  and  many  local 
personages,  including  Sir  James  Le  Moine,  the  historical 
dilettante. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  Garrison  Club  I  was  given  a  lengthy 
repertoire  of  the  old  French  chansons  which  to-day  live  but  in 
French-speaking  Canada.  I  passed  some  days  renewing 
friendships  in  the  Cote  de  Beaupre,  and  then  went  on  to 
Halifax  and  Newfoundland. 
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St.  John 

Nearest  of  all  thy  children  and  the  prime, 

Still  crouch  I  ’neath  my  brumous  heights 
Waiting  thy  dowry,  Mother,  in  good  time, 

Of  these,  a  daughter’s  rights. 

A  Suggestion  for  ‘ A  Song  of  the  English'  1897. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparative  proximity  and  many 
attractions  of  the  senior  British  Colony  most  people,  thirty 
odd  years  ago,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going  to 
Iceland  or  Patagonia  as  to  Newfoundland.  As  I  wrote  at 
the  time:  ‘Although  situated  at  the  very  portal  of  the  Western 
Continent,  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  pass  her  by, 
this  Cinderella  of  the  Colonies,  who  somewhat  lean  and 
rather  ragged,  yet  comely,  sits  patiently  in  her  corner  of  the 
hemisphere.’ 

Even  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  poet  of  the  Empire,  was  silent 
on  the  subject  of  Newfoundland,  a  fact  which  much  aggrieved 
some  of  the  natives,  who  thought  it  reflected  upon  their 
imperial  loyalty.  Why,  they  asked,  should  St.  Johns’  voice 
not  have  been  heard  in  the  Songs  of  the  Cities ? 

So  I  sat  down  and  wrote  for  them  a  letter  to  Kipling  in 
which  I  ventured  to  reproach  him  for  seeming  to  ‘purposely 
pass  by  this  deserted  and  ruined  citadel  of  the  first-born  of 
England’s  colonies,  least  blessed  and  most  banned  by  the 
Imperial  Mother.’ 

This  effusion  drew  from  the  poet  a  highly  character¬ 
istic  letter: 
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‘It  is  a  rather  large  order/  wrote  Mr.  Kipling  from 
Rottingdean,  ‘to  compress  allusions  to  the  whole  of  our 
Empire  into  two  hundred  lines  of  alleged  verse.  And  when 
it  comes  to  sins  of  omission  -  well,  I  ought  to  have  included 
Perth,  West  Australia;  Dunedin  of  the  Southern  Island, 
N.Z.,  the  West  Indies  and  a  few  other  places. 

‘But  indeed  I  am  not  unmindful  of  Newfoundland.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  know  more  about  it  than  you  think;  and  certainly 
no  man  in  his  senses  ever  doubted  the  loyalty  of  the  senior 
colony.  We  can  leave  that,  I  think,  to  the  Yankees,  who  seem 
to  take  comfort  from  inventing  curious  fictions  of  that 
nature. 

‘However,  when  and  if  there  is  another  edition  of  my  verse, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  put  in  Newfoundland’s  voice  also,  but 
the  task  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  If  I  leave  out  all  reference, 
I  am  taxed  with  “injustice.”  If  I  make  a  pointed  reference,  as 
I  did  in  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows ,  I  am,  to  put  it  mildly, 
supposed  to  be  scaring  away  immigrants  by  misrepresenting 
the  climate  of  the  Dominion. 

‘But  we  will  make  a  bargain.  I  will  put  in  a  four-line  verse 
among  The  Song  of  the  Cities,  if  you,  on  your  part,  will  drop, 
and  influence  other  people  to  drop,  allusions  to  the  “loyalty” 
of  the  “colonies.”  In  the  first  place,  I  dislike  the  word 
“colonies,”  and  if  you  look  through  my  verses,  you  will 
find  I  very  seldom  use  it.  It  is  out  of  date  and  misleading, 
besides  being  provincial.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no 
need  to  talk  of  “loyalty”  among  white  men -that  is  to  say, 
races  speaking  the  English  tongue,  with  a  high  birth-rate 
and  a  low  murder  rate,  living  quietly  under  laws  which  are 
neither  bought  nor  sold.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  all 
take  for  granted  -  because  the  Empire  is  Us  -  We  ourselves; 
and  for  the  white  man  to  explain  that  he  is  loyal  is  about  as 
unnecessary  as  for  a  respectable  woman  to  volunteer  the  fact 
that  she  is  chaste. 
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‘Like  yourself,  I  am  a  colonial  in  that  I  was  born  in 
Bombay,  but  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  say  that  I  am 
“loyal,”  because,  like  you,  I  am  a  white  man,  and  -  one  can’t 
step  out  of  one’s  skin! 

‘Very  sincerely  yours, 

‘Rudyard  Kipling.’ 

It  is  certain  that  Newfoundland  presented  a  stern  exterior 
to  the  world,  which  is  perhaps  not  least  amongst  the  causes 
which  repelled  the  tourist.  Bleak,  lowering  cliffs,  fogs  in 
summer  and  ice  in  winter,  few,  save  sportsmen,  were  so 
enterprising  or  so  curious  as  to  wish  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  in  1896, 1  was  far  less  interested 
in  the  island’s  appearance  than  in  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  how  they  lived,  their  occupations,  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  their  local  rulers.  Owing  to  the  credentials 
I  carried,  I  soon  met  everybody  of  importance  in  the  capital, 
from  the  Governor,  Sir  Herbert  Murray,  downwards,  in  the 
official  hierarchy;  and  from  the  two  Archbishops  to  the 
latest  arrived  and  most  youthful  priest-missionary  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  I  found  the  whole  community  divided 
into  optimists  and  pessimists  of  the  Hibernian  type,  than 
whom  there  are  no  more  extravagant  on  earth.  The  Governor 
could  tell  me  nothing,  except  that  the  Newfoundland  poli¬ 
ticians  were  a  troublesome  lot,  and  that  he  was  kept  busy 
guarding  the  peace  amongst  them  and  between  them  and  the 
Colonial  Office.  Sir  Herbert  was  an  elderly  gentleman  with 
a  long  white  beard.  He  had  served  all  his  life  in  the  Customs 
Department  at  home,  and  had,  reluctantly,  accepted  this 
thankless  post  when  they  agreed  to  double  his  pension.  As 
he  was  a  widower,  with  neither  the  taste  nor  the  means  for 
entertaining,  Government  House  was  a  dull  affair.  All  the 
same,  the  upper  class  in  the  capital,  the  judges,  lawyers, 
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higher  clergy,  merchants,  members  of  the  Government,  and 
the  leading  officials  and  their  wives  were  all  very  socially 
inclined,  and  I  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  what  a  loss 
the  colony  sustained  in  not  having  a  higher  and  more  active 
influence  for  culture  and  manners.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
were  not  many  houses  where  one  met  taste  and  refinement, 
for  many  of  the  St.  Johnians  had  been  educated  in  England 
and  frequently  visited  the  Old  Country.  One  such,  Sir 
Ambrose  Shea,  was  a  very  distinguished-mannered  old 
gentleman  indeed;  and  there  were  others  who,  like  Sir 
William  Whiteway,  the  Premier,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bond,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  for  courteous  bearing  put  to  shame 
the  great  majority  of  our  Canadian  politicians.  Others  like 
Judge  Prowse,  the  historian  of  Newfoundland,  and  Edward 
Patrick  Morris  were  of  a  burlier,  breezier  type. 

The  last-named  I  came  to  know  very  intimately  in  London 
in  later  years,  but  I  do  not  think  that  many  persons  who  made 
his  acquaintance  in  1896  would  have  suspected  that  they 
were  conversing  with  a  future  British  peer  and  a  dignified 
ornament  of  London  society.  Such,  however,  is  only  one  of 
the  strange  personal  and  social  metamorphoses  which  I  have 
lived  to  witness.  I  drew  a  portrait  of  Morris  in  my  book, 
The  Tenth  Island,  under  the  name  of  Patrick  Bailey,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  recognised  it,  for  he  never  complained.  It  was 
otherwise  with  some  of  my  published  remarks  upon  his 
fellow-islanders.  The  Opposition  leader,  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Alfred  Morine,  threatened  to  bring  a  libel  action  against  me, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  storm  of  resentment  raged  against  me 
in  the  St.  Johns  press,  which  makes  only  amusing  reading 
now.  Forgiveness  was  slow,  but  when  it  came  it  was  plenary. 

Almost  from  the  moment  of  my  arrival  I  was  curious  to 
meet  one  who  had  attained  an  almost  mythical  character  in 
the  outer  world.  His  name  was  the  Rev.  Moses  Harvey. 
Whenever  anyone  tried  to  find  out  anything  about  New- 
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foundland  he  was  certain  to  encounter  the  name  of  this 
singularly  prolific  writer.  He  had  penned  numerous  treatises 
and  guide-books;  he  was  the  author  of  the  article  on  the 
island  in  every  encyclopaedia.  He  was  correspondent  for 
many  of  the  leading  British  and  American  newspapers, 
so  that  if  an  article  on  Newfoundland  were  published  any¬ 
where,  the  odds  were  that  the  name  ‘M.  Harvey’  or  ‘M.  H.’ 
was  appended  to  it.  Long  before  the  American  Civil  War, 
in  the  very  earliest  days,  indeed,  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign, 
Harvey  had  been  writing  about  Newfoundland.  He  was 
writing  about  it  still  -  the  island’s  solitary  voice. 

He  turned  out  to  be  a  placid,  ruddy-faced  old  gentleman 
of  over  eighty,  very  retiring,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
literary  tasks. 

I  was  especially  touched  by  his  faith  in  the  colony’s  future, 
when  ocean  greyhounds  were  to  course  between  Liverpool 
and  St.  John;  when  Newfoundland’s  coal  and  iron  mines 
would  give  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  miners,  and 
prosperous  farms  and  cattle-ranches  would  spread  over  the 
whole  interior  of  the  island.  He  was  the  arch-optimist  at 
whose  roseate  visions  those  concerned  with  the  fishing 
interests  only  smiled  scornfully. 

Albeit,  there  was  one  source  of  wealth  in  Newfoundland 
which  Moses  Harvey  and  with  the  rest  entirely  failed  to 
recognise;  also,  it  happened  to  be  one  upon  which  I  par¬ 
ticularly  desired  to  be  informed.  It  was  the  presence  of  large 
areas  of  timber  suitable  for  wood-pulp.  When  I  came  to 
travel  in  the  interior  I  reported  to  London,  specially  upon 
this  feature;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  considered  ripe 
to  go  so  far  afield  for  a  paper  supply.  A  decade  later  both 
Alfred  Harmsworth  and  his  able  brother  Harold  (now  Lord 
Rothermere)  went  out  to  Newfoundland  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves.  Conditions  at  home  had  changed;  there  was  a  serious 
paper  shortage  and  the  huge  paper  mills  at  Grand  Falls  and 
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elsewhere  in  the  Exploits  river  region  of  Newfoundland  is 
to-day  the  result  of  that  visit. 

Although  I  wrote  for  the  Daily  Mail  a  most  flattering 
account  of  the  island,  and  its  agricultural,  mining,  and 
lumbering  possibilities,  and  its  sporting  advantages,  the 
subject  which  really  interested  me  most  of  all  and  in  which 
I  resolved  to  arouse  the  interest  of  Englishmen  was  a 
political  one  -  one  which  admittedly  had  an  international 
bearing  of  the  highest  importance  -  namely,  the  French 
Shore  question.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Newfoundland 
had  stood  enough  in  the  role  of  shuttlecock;  that  this  was  a 
grievance  which  was  retarding  the  progress  of  the  colony; 
that  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs  existed  and  should  be 
abolished. 

‘We  have,’  wrote  the  Premier,  Sir  William  Whiteway,  to 
me,  ‘suffered  in  all  times  past  and  we  are  struggling  to-day 
under  treaties  -  I  may  call  them  infamous  treaties  -  which 
surrender  to  France  two  small  islands  off  our  coast,  and 
convey  to  the  French  fishermen,  in  the  most  ambiguous 
language,  what  we  claim  to  be  a  concurrent  right  of  fishing 
along  part  of  the  shore  of  our  island;  but  what  they  claim  to 
be  an  exclusive  right,  and  are  exercising  as  an  exclusive  right. 
It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  not  long  ago,  when  en¬ 
deavouring  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
across  the  island,  it  was  contended  by  the  French  that  we 
could  not  even  erect  a  railway  station  on  what  is  termed  the 
Treaty  Coast -and  we  were  precluded  for  years  by  the 
Government  of  this  Mother  Country  from  building  that 
road! 

‘During  the  present  year  we  shall  have  completed  that 
road:  but  I  may  almost  say  that  we  have  secured  the  railway- 
station  surreptitiously.  We  hesitated  about  giving  any  in¬ 
formation  whatever  as  to  what  we  were  doing  until  we  had 
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the  road  and  the  jetty  constructed,  lest  the  French  would 
protest  that  they  would  interfere  with  their  fish  on  the 
coast.  These  are  facts,  and  facts  which  are  operating  so 
prejudicially  as  to  retard  the  progress  which  we  ought  to 
make  as  the  oldest  colony  of  Her  Majesty’s  Empire.’ 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  recount  here  all  the  stages 
of  the  agitation  I  subsequently  set  on  foot;  but  during  the 
ensuing  five  years,  I  must  have  written,  besides  my  book, 
The  Tenth  Island ,  some  hundreds  of  articles  in  English 
publications,  ranging  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to 
the  Canadian  Gazette ,  exposing  the  situation  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  propounding  modes  of  settlement.  I  interested 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  question,  and  kept  him  constantly 
primed  as  Newfoundland’s  spokesmen  in  the  Parliament. 
I  did  my  utmost  through  Sir  Charles  Tupper  to  induce 
the  Canadian  Government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  island. 
I  suggested  the  British  Commission  of  1898  and  the  Bond- 
Morris  delegation  of  1901,  and  I  took  up  several  cases  of 
aggrieved  islanders  -  notably  that  of  Captain  Cunningham  in 
1897,  directly  with  the  Colonial  Office. 

At  first  it  was  uphill  work.  The  colony’s  protests  had 
long  been  carefully  pigeon-holed  at  the  Colonial  Office,  for 
just  then  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
had  other  pressing  matters  on  his  hands. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  fasten  upon  the  real  source  of  all 
the  recent  provocation  in  the  action  of  the  French  Consul, 
Riballier  des  Isles.  I  had  an  interview  with  this  gentleman, 
which  I  thought  of  such  importance  that  I  sent  it  to  Sir 
Donald  Smith  in  London,  asking  him  to  convey  it  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  his  private  information. 

‘It  is,’  stated  M.  des  Isles  to  me  with  great  frankness,  ‘a 
matter  of  sentiment  with  us.  St.  Pierre  and  this  strip  of 
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western  shore  of  Newfoundland  from  the  last  vestige  of  our 
former  North  American  dominions.  Let  me  use  a  metaphor. 
You  English  own  a  certain  house  here  of  which  you  long  ago 
granted  us,  for  a  definite  consideration,  the  right  to  occupy 
a  wing.  Bien,  tous  les  parchemins  sont  en  regie.  We  are 
comfortable  -  we  take  possession.  After  a  time  your  other 
tenant  says  to  us:  “We  do  not  like  you  there.  You  laugh,  you 
sing,  you  make  too  much  noise.  Besides,  you  damage  the 
walls  and  fittings  which  belong  to  the  whole  house.” 

“‘Not  at  all,”  we  reply,  “this  part  of  the  house  is  ours;  it 
was  deeded  to  us  by  the  owner.  You  are  not  the  owner;  you 
are  only  a  tenant  like  ourselves.  We  can  do  what  we  like 
with  our  own.  Nous  y  sommes,  nous  y  restons.” 

‘I  do  not  know  what  these  people  here  (the  Newfoundland 
Government)  can  have  been  about  all  this  time.  They  could 
easily  have  made  a  milch-cow  of  the  Imperial  Government  on 
account  of  this  business.  But,  how  foolish  they  are  -  they 
have  not  demanded  a  sou!’ 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  perused 
my  account  with  much  interest.  The  suggestion  of  a 
colonial  demand  for  a  money  indemnity  at  least  caused  the 
British  Government  to  hesitate  about  withholding  its  approval 
when  the  matter  of  a  loan  and  a  revision  of  the  Reid  contract 
duly  arose.  The  Governor,  who  had  refused  his  assent,  was 
now  ordered  to  sign  these  measures.  The  special  Newfound¬ 
land  Commission  appointed  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  and 
although  their  report  was  never  published,  it  confirmed  all 
that  I  had  written.  In  a  speech  made  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  at  Wolverhampton  he  roundly  denounced  the 
French  claim. 

He  described  French  policy  in  Newfoundland  as  ‘mis¬ 
chievous  and  deplorable,’  ‘contrived  to  combine  the  maximum 
of  annoyance  and  injury  with  the  least  possible  advantage  to 
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its  authors.’  ‘They  have,  in  fact,  by  means  of  the  alleged 
right  given  to  them  under  these  antiquated  treaties,  strangled 
our  colony  in  Newfoundland,  and  have  done  that  without  a 
penny  of  advantage  to  themselves.’  Thus  using  almost  my 
own  language  in  describing  the  situation. 

I  firmly  believe  the  business  would  then  have  been  settled 
but  for  the  Boer  War,  which  made  any  dealings  with  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  next  to  impossible. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  February  1901  I  suggested 
compensation  to  the  aggrieved  colony  as  a  temporary  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  settlement  with  France.  It  was  only  reasonable  that 
if  the  preposterous  modus  vivendi  were  to  continue  year  after 
year,  and  the  lobster  industry  effectually  thwarted  owing  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary’s  acquiescence  in  French  demands, 
Newfoundland  should  not  continue  to  suffer.  I  had  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  with  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Bond, 
on  the  subject,  but  he  seemed  reluctant  to  put  in  a  claim  for 
annual  compensation,  for  fear  that  it  would  prejudice  a 
general  settlement. 

Another  of  the  subjects  which  I  had  advanced  in  my  book 
on  Newfoundland,  a  Naval  Reserve,  had  languished,  first 
because  the  Premier,  Sir  William  Whiteway  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Sir  James  Winter,  were  naturally,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  not  very  keen  about  it,  and  because  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  insisted  that  all  offers  of  colonial  assistance  should 
come  first  from  the  colonies. 

T  am  utterly  opposed,’  he  wrote  me,  ‘to  the  Mother  Country 
making  the  first  move.  The  real  test,  that  of  colonial  patriot¬ 
ism,  will  be  shown  in  allowing  the  colonies  to  make  their  own 
proposals  as  to  what  they  are  willing  to  do  towards  imperial 
defence,  and  then  trying  to  bring  their  various  offers  into  a 
concerted  form,  which  will  serve  the  purpose  we  all  have  at 
heart.’ 
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He  then  went  on  to  enunciate  two  principles  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  recognised: 

I.  The  colonies  must  make  the  primary  advances,  and  say 
in  effect  at  what  price  they  value  their  birthright  as  British 
citizens. 

II.  There  must  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  Australian 
principle  of  contribution,  as  it  would  lead  to  endless  com¬ 
plications  in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  end  would  be  satisfactory 
neither  to  the  colonies  nor  ourselves.  The  colonial  contribu¬ 
tions  should  not  take  the  form  of  ships. 

‘If,’  Lord  Charles  proceeded,  ‘the  colonists  of  Newfound¬ 
land  or  elsewhere  should  see  their  way  to  raise  a  Volunteer 
Naval  Reserve,  and  should  offer  the  control  and  training  of 
this  Reserve  to  the  Admiralty,  I  certainly  think  it  should  be 
accepted;  but  I  do  not  think  the  manning  difficulty  will  be 
easily  overcome  by  half-measures  of  this  sort,  and  I  would 
rather  see  such  a  step  as  this  only  supplementary  to  other 
efforts.  Training  the  Reserves  in  the  Navy  first  and  then 
establishing  Reserve  centres  in  the  colonies,  where  these  men 
can  come  up  for  annual  training,  would  be  my  plan.’ 

‘All  this,’  wrote  Sir  William  Whiteway  to  me,  ‘is  a  rather 
cool  assumption  that  we  in  this  colony  are  burning  with 
zeal  to  assist  Great  Britain  to  man  her  fleet  at  a  time  when 
our  people  are  burning  with  indignation  at  the  way  they 
are  being  treated  by  British  legislation  and  diplomacy.  So 
far  from  initiative  coming  from  us  it  ought  to  come  from 
the  British  Naval  authorities  who  are  apparently  desirous 
of  obtaining  recruits  for  the  Navy.’ 

I  had  previously  tried  to  get  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  take  up 
this  question,  but  it  was  not  until  1900  that  he  did  so.  He 
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asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  for  over  three  hours  we 
discussed  the  scheme.  Sir  Robert  Bond  had  succeeded  to 
office  in  the  colony,  and  was  believed  to  favour  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  branch  of  the  Reserve.  Dilke  and  others  there¬ 
upon  pressed  the  scheme  on  the  Admiralty,  who  finally 
agreed  to  begin  the  experiment.  A  recruiting  station  was 
opened  and  the  hardy  Newfoundland  sailors  poured  in  by 
hundreds,  as  I  foretold  they  would.  Only,  after  a  time,  it 
became  necessary  to  pay  them,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
any  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  Imperial  Reserves  Act, 
under  which  they  were  enlisted,  no  money  was  forthcoming. 

On  the  very  day,  5th  December,  when  I  received  a  note 
from  Dilke: 

‘Have  you  heard  anything  to  explain  the  seeming  break¬ 
down  of  the  Newfoundland  Naval  Reserve?’ 

I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Bond,  telling  me  what  had 
happened,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  make  financial 
provision,  the  colony  had  been  asked  to  bear  the  cost.  ‘To 
that  proposal,’  wrote  the  Premier,  ‘my  reply  is,  not  one  cent!’ 

Meanwhile,  other  things  were  happening:  the  indignant 
colony  was  threatening  not  to  pass  the  Modus  Vivendi  Act. 

I  wrote  Dilke  to  say  we  should  have  a  public  explanation 
in  Newfoundland. 

‘Unfortunately,’  wrote  Dilke  (17th  February  1902),  ‘it  is 
impossible  to  trust  public  explanations  in  Newfoundland. 
You  will  remember  the  Governor’s  speech  in  which  he  said 
that  we  were  negotiating  with  France  -  a  year  and  a  half 
ago;  there  were  no  negotiations  of  any  sort  that  time  or  at  all 
until  recently. 

‘Although  Chamberlain  lately  said  that  he  had  inquired 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  found  that  there  was  some 
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negotiation  going  on,  I  doubt  whether  it  was  anything  except 
a  claim  by  the  French  in  respect  of  two  cases  of  arson. 

‘To  say  that  Chamberlain  summoned  Bond  last  year  is 
perhaps  technically  true,  but  it  conveys  a  false  impression. 
Bond  pressed  very  hard  to  be  summoned  and  was  very 
willingly  summoned,  but  nothing  came  of  the  summons  or 
was  meant  to  come  of  it.’ 

It  was  clear  that  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on.  I  always 
felt  that  Bond  was  a  little  too  rigid  and  academic  in  his 
attitude.  If  he  had  said  to  Lord  Lansdowne:  ‘Very  well,  if 
it  is  inconvenient  to  settle  with  France,  you  must  pay  us 
half  a  million  dollars  for  every  year  that  a  settlement  is 
postponed,’  I  am  confident  he  would  have  got  the  money. 

‘If  I  were  a  Newfoundlander,’  wrote  Dilke  to  me,  ‘7  would 
not  pass  the  Modus  Vivendi  Act.  But,’  he  added,  ‘I  always 
thought  they  would.  Anyhow,  I  don’t  care  about  that  point 
as  long  as  matters  are  as  they  are.  But  the  other  matter 
I  greatly  care  about.’ 

Eventually,  with  regard  to  the  Naval  Reserve,  Parliament 
enacted  special  legislation,  making  its  enrolment  and  main¬ 
tenance  in  Newfoundland  a  special  imperial  undertaking. 

Two  years  later,  with  King  Edward  on  the  throne,  and 
French  temper  more  favourable,  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
M.  Cambon  at  last  settled  the  Treaty  Shore  Question  by 
British  concessions  in  Morocco  and  elsewhere.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  terribly  belated;  but,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  Boer 
War  was  responsible  for  that.  At  all  events,  I  had  done 
something  to  arouse  public  and  official  interest  in  a  long¬ 
standing  colonial  grievance. 

But  I  have  advanced  a  long  way  in  my  chronology.  About 
Christmas,  1896, 1  paid  a  visit  to  Goldwin  Smith  at  Toronto, 
and  duly  recorded  my  impressions  of  his  pessimism. 

I  also  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most 
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uncompromising  and  aggressive  Canadians  our  country  has 
ever  produced,  the  late  Colonel  George  Taylor  Denison, 
whose  views  were  the  stark  antithesis  to  those  of  the  brilliant 
Oxford  professor  at  ‘The  Grange.’  Denison  not  only  repudi¬ 
ated  reciprocity  with  our  southern  neighbours,  but  he 
repudiated  Americanism  and  even  Americans.  Yet,  as  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  gallant  colonel  exemplified  in 
his  own  person,  accent  and  bearing,  all  the  outstanding  traits 
of  a  fighting  Yankee  of  the  old  school,  only  he  would  have 
certainly  knocked  down  the  man  who  told  him  so.  Amongst 
many  letters  I  came  to  receive  from  him,  the  following  is 
highly  characteristic: 


Heydon  Villa,  Toronto, 

7 th  Dec.  1901. 

My  dear  Willson, 

I  received  your  letter  on  my  return  from  a  trip  to 
New  Brunswick  and  Montreal  where  I  was  addressing  a 
couple  of  meetings  on  Imperial  questions. 

In  reference  to  America  and  Americans,  I  must  confess 
I  am  and  have  been  somewhat  of  Bengough’s  opinion  about 
objecting  to  yielding  to  the  Yankees  their  insolent  claim  to 
be  called  America. 

I  have  chaffed  them  many  a  time  -  a  Yankee  would  ask 
if  something  occurred  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  or 
Detroit  River -I  would  reply,  ‘I  will  tell  you  when  you 
tell  me  which  is  the  English  side  of  the  Thames  or  the 
European  side  of  the  Rhine!’ 

I  have  sometimes  condoled  with  Yankees  when  they  bragged 
too  much  by  saying  in  a  joking  sort  of  way  that  the  U.S. 
were  a  fine  country,  with  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
people,  and  I  was  very  sorry  that  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
great  nation  they  had  neither  a  name  nor  a  language. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  we  should  always  use 
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the  name  Canada  and  Canadian,  press  those  names  forward 
all  we  can,  and  chaff  the  Yankees  who  have  no  name  except 
one  they  have  tried  to  steal  in  accordance  with  their  national 
characteristics. 

I  am  with  you  in  talking  up  Canada  every  time! 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

George  T.  Denison. 

P.S.  -You  say  Choate  always  uses  the  word  ‘America.’ 
I  can  only  say  I  like  his  d-d  impudence. 

All  the  same,  Ambassador  Choate  was  right  and  Denison 
was  wrong.  Americans  are  quite  properly  entitled  to  the 
national  title,  America,  just  as  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
are  entitled  to  the  title  of  Brazil,  and  sensible  Canadians  are 
not  disposed  to  play  ‘dog  in  the  manger’  towards  their 
neighbours.  But  Denison  was  nothing  if  not  extravagant  in 
his  raillery. 

At  Kingston,  at  the  British- American  Hotel  where  I  had 
stayed  with  my  father  twenty  years  before,  a  visiting  card 
was  brought  up  to  me.  On  it  was  inscribed:  ‘Captain  Arthur 
Lee,  Royal  Military  College.’ 

I  went  down  and  found  a  slender,  keen-faced,  moustached 
young  man  of  about  my  own  age,  in  mufti,  with  a  black 
Astrakhan  cap.  We  sat  down  and  had  a  chat.  He  said: 

‘I  am  always  glad  to  meet  someone  fresh  from  London. 
We  really  get  very  few  in  Kingston,  and  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
ice-yachting  things  would  be  precious  dull  for  us  here.’ 

He  told  me  that  his  army  prospects  in  England  had  been 
so  dull  that  he  had  taken  on  an  instructorship  at  Kingston, 
but  was  living  on  in  hopes  of  something  better  turning  up. 
He  asked  me  if  I  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  a  flare-up 
in  South  Africa.  ‘If  so,’  he  said,  ‘I  should  be  off  there  like  a 
shot.’ 
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One  had  only  to  hear  this  smiling,  alert  young  man  talk  for 
five  minutes  to  recognise  in  him  a  true  soldier  of  fortune, 
one  who  could  be  trusted  to  make  his  way  somewhere, 
somehow,  if  he  were  only  given  a  chance.  He  took  me  over 
to  the  Military  College,  where  I  presented  my  letter  to  the 
commandant,  and  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  go  out  with 
him  the  following  day  in  his  ice-boat.  But  something 
occurred  to  prevent  it  and  I  did  not  see  Arthur  Lee  again  for 
many  years.  When,  only  a  couple  of  years  later,  the  Spanish  - 
American  War  broke  out,  I  read  that  he  had  become  British 
Military  Attache  with  the  American  Army  in  Cuba.  A  little 
later  he  met  and  married  an  American  heiress,  returned 
to  England,  entered  Parliament,  was  given  a  post  in  the 
Government,  and  eventually  purchased  the  estate  of  Chequers 
and  settled  down  as  a  wealthy  English  country  gentleman. 
But  even  this  was  not  enough  for  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Arthur  Lee,  M.P.  To  every  one’s  astonishment  he  one  day 
presented  Chequers  to  the  nation  as  a  country  residence  for 
its  Prime  Ministers,  and,  in  return,  was  made  a  peer. 

As  one  of  his  staff  associates  at  Kingston  remarked  to  me 
the  other  day: 

‘A  clever  fellow,  Lee.  He  could  never  have  made  money 
himself  or  succeeded  by  his  own  talents  in  political  life,  but 
when  success  came  to  him  he  knew  how  to  make  the  very 
best  of  it,  and  that’s  more  than  many  abler  men  often  do.’ 

Moreover,  one’s  latent  powers  expand  to  the  proportions 
allotted  by  fortune.  Success  is  a  great  educator. 

While  I  was  in  British  Columbia  early  in  1897,  I  first 
heard  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Klondike  region,  which 
were  to  precipitate  the  world-famous  gold  rush  of  the 
following  year.  Clive  Phillips-Wolley,  a  talented  Englishman 
of  independent  means,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the 
country,  introduced  me  to  two  miners  who  had  recently 
been  in  the  Yukon,  and  were  full  of  stories  of  its  hidden 
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wealth.  Phillips- Wolley  gravely  suggested  that  I  accompany 
him  on  an  expedition  in  a  small  steamer  up  along  the  coast, 
where  he  himself  owned  a  strip  of  land,  penetrate  inland  as 
far  as  we  could  by  water  and  cover  the  rest  on  foot,  with  the 
object  of  staking  off  a  claim.  A  year  later  he  was  ready  to 
renew  the  proposal.  But  I  was  anxious  to  return  to  London, 
from  which  I  had  now  been  absent  for  many  months. 
Preparations  were  afoot  there  for  the  Queen’s  Diamond 
Jubilee  and  the  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers,  the  latter 
of  which  I  was  to  write  about  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

So  I  turned  my  face  eastward  again,  my  brain  teeming 
with  memories  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion  I  had  met 
from  sea  to  sea  -  I  had  sat  for  hours  with  that  Oxonian 
pessimist,  Goldwin  Smith,  at  his  house  in  Toronto;  I  had 
dined  with  governors  and  premiers  of  nearly  every  province 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia,  and  had  taken  one 
memorable  sleigh-ride  with  the  Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Territories,  and  Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  M.P.,  with 
the  thermometer  at  forty  degrees  below  zero;  I  had  junketted 
the  North-West  Mounted  Police  at  their  Prairie  headquarters; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Dominion  I  had  fished  with 
Sir  Sandford  Fleming  and  spent  a  week-end  at  the  county 
seat  of  a  Chief  Justice. 

Pausing  for  a  couple  of  days  at  Ottawa  I  again  saw  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  this  time  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Laurier,  a  plump,  grey-haired,  shrewd,  but  kindly 
lady,  full  of  common  sense,  and  immensely  proud  of  her 
distinguished  husband,  and  solicitous  about  his  health  and 
comfort.  In  view  of  his  approaching  first  visit  to  England, 
Mr.  Laurier  asked  me  many  questions  about  the  people, 
societies  and  institutions  who  had  written  or  cabled  invita¬ 
tions  to  speak,  dine,  lunch,  dance,  or  pass  week-ends  in  the 
country. 

‘They  are  all  strangers  to  me,  these  people,’  he  said,  ‘so  I 
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have  forwarded  the  letters  on  to  Sir  Donald  Smith,  leaving 
him  to  make  any  arrangements  or  to  await  my  arrival  in 
London.  It  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  pretty  full  programme, 
quite  apart  from  the  conference  and  the  jubilee  functions.’ 

He  told  me  he  had  wished  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  accom¬ 
pany  him,  but  in  view  of  the  fisheries  controversy  it  had  been 
held  that  a  more  useful  colleague  was  the  New  Brunswicker, 
Louis  Davies.  Davies  was  by  way  of  being  the  humorist  of 
the  Laurier  Cabinet,  a  tall,  thin,  rather  pushful  personage, 
whose  opinions  always  seemed  to  me  improvised  for  the 
occasion.  Perhaps  I  do  him  an  injustice,  but  I  recall  more 
than  one  instance  where  his  levity  was  not  relished  by  his 
official  chief.  He  had  an  elderly  brother  who  was  a  retired 
commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  whom  he  patronised,  but 
who  struck  me  as  perhaps  the  better  man  of  the  two. 

It  had  been  suggested  and  had  the  approval  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen  that,  as  Canadian  representative,  Mr.  Laurier  might 
well  be  accompanied  by  an  honorary  aide-de-camp,  in 
addition  to  Boudreau,  his  private  secretary,  an  unassuming 
little  man,  who  may  not  have  been  a  Lamont  or  a  Tumulty,  but 
who,  at  least,  never  made  an  enemy.  There  were  many  young 
Ottawans  who  would  have  relished  such  a  brilliant  tour 
abroad,  but  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  who  would  be 
chosen.  Captain  Harry  Bate  was  a  handsome,  amiable  officer 
in  the  Governor-General’s  Foot  Guard.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Ottawa  merchant;  he  told  me  that  he  intended 
paying  his  owm  expenses  and  also  those  of  his  sister,  who 
was  a  protegee  of  Madame  Laurier,  a  lively,  pretty  girl,  just 
out  of  school. 
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Britain  is  no  more  a  tiny  isle 
Pent  in  the  bleak  North  Sea; 

But  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile, 

Where  Niagara  leaps, 

And  the  Murray  sweeps 
Where  the  St.  Lawrence 
Hurls  her  torrents, 

Where  the  harmattan  blows 
And  the  stone-pine  grows 
A  shape  lifts  -  it  is  She! 

From  Drfit  (1895). 

I  returned  to  London  in  time  to  attend  the  public  arraignment 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  before  a  parliamentary  committee  and  to 
listen  to  his  examination  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  my 
fellow-Canadian,  Edward  Blake. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Rhodes,  and  I  was  struck 
by  his  utter  invraisemblance  to  the  published  portraits.  He  was 
tall,  blond,  and  florid,  with  very  prominent  light-blue  eyes. 
His  face  was  large  and  heavy  and  his  figure  shambling;  but  the 
physical  peculiarity  which  struck  me  most  was  the  length  and 
comparative  slenderness  of  his  neck.  It  was  curious,  but  this 
same  peculiarity  was  also  Harcourt ’s.  When  both  stood  or 
sat  upright  their  double  chins  rose  surprisingly  above  their 
small  collar-girth,  and  both  had  the  habit  of  sinking  their 
heads  between  their  shoulder-blades,  which  completely 
altered  their  physical  character.  Many  of  the  pictures  of 
Rhodes  made  him  appear  short  and  stocky  in  build;  thus  he 
appears  in  the  European  caricatures  of  the  period.  At  times 
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he  had  a  very  high  colour;  he  became  apoplectic  with  indigna¬ 
tion  when  Harcourt,  whose  own  skin  was  sallow,  bisected 
by  steel  spectacles,  pressed  home  some  awkward  point  in 
connection  with  the  Jameson  Raid.  It  was  rather  like 
prodding  a  lion;  for,  after  all,  Rhodes  was  a  great  man, 
selfish  only  for  the  sake  of  England  and  the  Empire,  and  I  felt 
a  little  ashamed  when  Blake  joined  in  the  baiting  process. 
What  gulfs  apart  were  these  two!  How  little  such  a  man  as 
Edward  Blake  could  understand  Rhodes  or  his  motives  and 
actions!  But  how  readily  would  John  Alexander  Macdonald 
have  understood  them! 

I  have  told  in  my  Life  of  Lord  Strathcona  something  of 
the  story  of  the  notable  and  very  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  the  colonial  statesmen,  particularly  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  by  the  English  people  during  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  festivities.  Looking  back  now,  after  thirty  years, 
I  recall  what  some  of  us  knew  at  the  time  that  it  was,  at  first, 
rather  an  uninstructed  cordiality,  and  that  even  here  and 
there  it  was  tempered  by  a  certain  official  chilliness.  The 
traditional  Downing  Street  attitude  towards  Her  Majesty’s 
overseas  subjects,  however  distinguished,  was  not  to  be 
transformed  in  a  day.  Some  of  them  were  frankly  afraid 
that  the  whole  Jubilee  celebrations  would  be,  if  not  turned 
into  a  sort  of  sideshow  to  the  Imperial  Conference,  at  least 
made  to  glorify  that  event.  Far  too  much  emphasis  was 
being  laid  on  the  colonial  part  of  the  rejoicings. 

Against  this  attitude  some  of  us  -  of  whom  Alfred 
Harmsworth  was  foremost  -  resolved  to  protest.  We  knew 
that  this  was  the  overseas  Englishman’s  great  chance  for 
which  he  had  been  waiting  throughout  the  century.  It  was 
also  the  stay-at-home  Englishman’s  great  chance  -  the 
chance  to  give  up  his  traditional  patronage  -  his  airs  of 
superiority,  and  to  welcome  the  spokesmen  of  his  far-away 
kith  and  kin  as  Englishmen  to  Englishmen,  with  outstretched 
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arms  and  full  lungs.  The  Queen  herself  had  set  the  example 
-  the  colonial  premiers  and  their  official  colleagues  were  to 
be  royal  guests;  they  were  to  be  lodged  at  the  royal  expense, 
and  a  number  of  the  royal  carriages  and  a  staff  of  royal 
servants  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  A  whole  wing  of 
the  Hotel  Cecil  was  engaged  for  their  entertainment. 

All  this  had  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  warm  approval;  but  there 
were  still  certain  officials  at  the  Colonial  Office  whose  attitude 
was  still  that  of  the  legendary  little  cockney  in  Toronto,  who, 
when  bested  in  a  Canada  versus  England  argument  with  a 
roomful  of  husky  natives,  wound  up  with,  ‘Well,  ’ave  it  yer 
own  way.  After  all,  we  owns  yerV  Similarly,  why  all  this 
deference  and  toadying  and  fuss  towards  political  and  social 
inferiors? 

The  trouble  began  with  a  denial  of  certain  privileges  to 
colonial  journalists,  and  it  was  seen  that  nothing  would  be 
done  in  this  direction  unless  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  personally 
appealed  to.  I  myself  went  down  to  the  Colonial  Office  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  permanent  Under-Secretary,  one 
Baillie-Hamilton,  one  of  the  most  icily  arrogant  gentlemen 
I  had  ever  met -‘Mr.  Mother- Country’  in  the  flesh.  He 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  intervention  and  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Harmsworth  and  his  little  halfpenny  paper,  the 
Daily  Mail,  were  regarded  as  a  piece  of  impertinence,  and 
that  the  Colonial  Office  arrangements  as  regards  the  Colonial 
Press  were  ‘final.’  A  personal  appeal  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
produced,  a  few  days  later,  the  following  from  Lord 
Selborne: 

iqthjune  1897. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  entrusted  to  me  the  pleasant 
task  of  ascertaining  whether  he  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  in  the  performance  of  your  journalistic  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Jubilee  celebrations. 
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If,  therefore,  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way,  will  you 
do  me  the  favour  of  calling  to  see  me  on  Monday  next,  the 
2 1 st  instant. 

You  will  find  me  at  your  service  here  between  noon  and 
five  p.m. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Selborne. 

Lord  Selborne,  who  I  had  known  as  Viscount  Wolmer, 
was  a  tall,  loose-limbed,  jocose  personage  who  belonged  very 
much  to  the  aristocratic  set,  and  although  keen  and  active, 
took  politics  rather  as  a  game.  He  was  absolutely  natural  and 
downright,  and,  amongst  his  friends,  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  colonial  business  was  a  joke  - 
a  sort  of  humorous  sop  to  Cerberus.  One  vision  I  had  of  this 
statesman  has  always  remained  vivid  in  my  memory.  It  was 
just  after  the  great  Aldershot  Jubilee  Review,  and  there 
ensued  a  scramble  at  the  railway  station  on  the  parts  of  even 
exalted  ticket-holders  for  seats  in  the  various  ‘specials.’ 
Out  of  a  first-class  compartment  labelled  ‘Reserved,’  the 
smiling  head  of  the  Under-Secretary  was  protruded.  A 
straw  hat  was  thrust  back  jauntily  off  his  forehead,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  eating  oranges,  which  Lady  Selborne  was 
passing  to  him  from  a  paper-bag,  the  peelings  being  tossed 
nonchalantly  out  of  the  window.  The  train  remained 
motionless  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  Selborne  went  on  imbibing  orange  juice  and 
surveying  from  his  cool,  commodious  compartment  the 
perspiring  crowd,  mostly  colonials,  on  the  platform.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  was  recognised  by  some  crony  and  the  wave 
of  the  orange  in  his  hand  was  eloquent  of  his  opinion  of 
the  proceedings.  The  train  at  length  moved  out  and  the 
last  I  saw  of  Selborne  was  his  placid,  boyish  face,  the  straw 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  the  mouth  hidden  by  a 
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partially  peeled  orange.  It  was  another  engaging  picture  of 
‘Mr.  Mother-Country’  and  his  attitude  towards  the  great 
‘Imperial  Jubilee.’ 

The  first  of  the  premiers  to  arrive  was  the  Hon.  Richard 
Seddon,  a  jovial  giant  from  New  Zealand,  accompanied  by 
his  two  charming  daughters.  Seddon  was  slightly  uncouth, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  reception  and  the  wonders  of 
London  upset  him  at  first.  As  a  boy,  before  he  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  New  Zealand,  he  had  seen  Henry  Irving  in  The 
Bells,  and  it  had  so  fired  his  imagination  that  he  could  never 
hear  the  actor’s  name  mentioned  without  expressing  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  genius.  A  night  or  two  after  his  arrival  Harms- 
worth  asked  me  to  offer  his  box  at  the  opera  to  the  Seddons, 
which  I  did,  the  eldest  Miss  Seddon  pressing  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  them.  The  opera  was  Faust ,  and  being  the  height  of 
the  season,  with  Melba  and  both  the  De  Reszkes  singing, 
the  house  was,  of  course,  packed.  A  royal  carriage  with 
servants  in  the  royal  liveries  conveyed  us  to  Covent  Garden. 
I  had  telephoned  the  manager,  Neil  Forsyth,  who  was 
waiting  to  receive  us  with  proper  ceremony.  Old  Seddon  was 
a  bit  confused  with  all  this  pomp,  and  lights  and  the  dazzling 
costumes  and  jewellery,  and  at  such  times  his  embarrassment 
made  him  appear  almost  surly.  When  we  entered  the  box, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  tout  ensemble  burst  upon  us, 
the  girls  were  enchanted.  But  the  distinguished  statesman 
having  removed  his  coat  and  seated  himself,  stared  at  the 
stage  with  great  intentness,  and  when  a  mighty  burst  of 
applause  broke  forth,  scanned  the  bowing  principals  in  turn, 
and  muttered,  in  obvious  perplexity,  ‘Where’ s  Irving ?’ 

When  I  suggested  to  Harmsworth  the  idea  of  a  big  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  visiting  statesmen  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square 
he  promptly  adopted  it.  The  date  chosen  was  21st  June, 
and  Melba,  Paderewski,  and  other  famous  artists  were  en¬ 
gaged.  Some  fifteen  hundred  invitations  were  issued  to  the 
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leaders  of  London  society,  ambassadors,  prominent  members 
of  parliament,  leading  barristers,  and  well-known  actors,  to 
a  reception  ‘to  meet  the  colonial  premiers.’ 

Certain  officials  must  have  regarded  all  this  with  a  malevo¬ 
lent  eye  and  the  proceeding  as  very  irregular  and  even 
impertinent,  and  took  prompt  but,  as  they  thought,  effectual 
means  for  turning  it  into  a  fiasco.  For  the  reception  of  which 
all  London  was  now  talking,  ‘to  meet  the  premiers,’  would 
be  absurd  without  the  presence  of  the  premiers.  Before  it 
was  possible  to  alter  the  date,  it  was  announced  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  had  commanded  the  premiers  to  a 
reception  at  Buckingham  Palace! 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Queen  herself  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  these  graceless  machinations. 

Mr.  Laurier  was  quite  as  much  chagrined  at  our  predica¬ 
ment  as  we  were.  I  sought  him  out  and  explained  the 
position  to  him. 

‘If,’  I  urged,  ‘the  Buckingham  Palace  function  is  over 
before  midnight,  will  you  come  to  Berkeley  Square  on  the 

2 1  St  ?  ’ 

‘Certainly,’  he  replied  promptly,  ‘I  will  come  if  it  lasts  till 
past  midnight,’  adding  generously:  ‘Moreover,  I  will  try 
to  persuade  all  my  fellow-premiers  to  come  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  away  without  infringing  etiquette.’ 

The  evening  arrived  -  the  mansion  in  Berkeley  Square 
was  crowded  with  one  of  those  brilliant  assemblages  which 
illustrate  a  London  season.  Soon  after  ten  o’clock  the  royal 
carriages  began  to  arrive  in  quick  succession,  and  a  series  of 
individuals  resplendent  in  new  laced  coats,  knee-breeches 
and  cocked  hats,  and  each  wearing  a  sword,  crossed  the 
threshold.  The  circumstance  of  the  Windsor  uniform, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible,  added  much 
to  the  eclat  of  the  occasion. 

The  evening  was  not  to  pass  without  a  further  episode.  I 
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received  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette,  damp  from  the 
Press. 

To  Canada’s  Prime  Minister  I  turned  to  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  to  be  the  very  first  to  address  him  as 
‘Sir  Wilfrid.’ 

For  some  weeks  I  was  daily  in  the  company  of  the  colonial 
premiers,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Wilfrid  Laurier.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  cordial  intimacy  which  endured  for  some 
years.  It  was  my  custom  to  jot  down  in  my  diary  memoranda 
of  our  talks  together.  One  such  entry  is  dated  15th  June, 
after  the  great  dinner  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  at  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  presided.  Laurier  said: 

‘“It  was  a  wonderfully  interesting  evening  for  me  -  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  men  whose  names  I  had  been 
familiar  with  for  many  years.  The  Prince  is  a  fine  fellow  -  a 
graceful  speaker  and  a  bon  viveur.  And  Salisbury  -  what  a 
splendid  figure  of  John  Bull  he  is!  I  was  even  more  interested 
in  Rosebery.  He  made  a  capital  speech:  but  it  was  the  appear¬ 
ance,  the  manner  and  the  social  position  of  the  man  which 
fascinated  me.  Public  speaking,  as  you  know,  is  different  in 
Canada;  with  us  it  is  more  florid  and  general.  I  noticed  how 
each  speaker  last  night  stuck  to  his  text,  and  indulged  in 
few  flowers  of  rhetoric  or  compliment.  I  observed,  too,  the 
keen,  yet  good-natured  way  in  which  they  (the  Premier, 
Rosebery  and  Chamberlain)  chaffed  each  other  -  in  a  way 
altogether  different  from  ours.  I  had  prepared  a  great  deal 
of  matter  for  my  speech,  but  H.R.H.  informed  me  privately 
that  speeches  ought  to  be  brief,  as  well  as  saying  afterwards, 
in  his  own  speech,  that  ‘brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit’;  so  I  did 
not  get  off  many  of  the  points  I  had  intended.  They  tell  me 
the  Prince  has  a  German  accent.  I  didn’t  notice  it.  I  am 
continually  receiving  advice  about  my  own  pronunciation.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  how  ‘decadence’  is  pronounced.  I 
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noticed  that  Lord  Salisbury  pronounced  it  on  the  first 
syllable.”  I  replied  that  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  English 
language  to  throw  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Dean 
Farrar  even  said  “fan atic.”  I  told  him  that  he  pronounced 
Empire  on  the  final  instead  of  the  first  syllable  -  and  he 
took  the  hint  laughingly.  We  discussed  accent  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  for  some  time,  L.  remarking  on  the  habitant's 
“tway”  for  twa  (toi)  and  rwaw  for  rwah  (roi)  as  being  correct 
two  centuries  ago.  “How  Voltaire  would  turn  in  his  grave  at 
some  of  the  present-day  French!”  said  L.  We  then  fell  to 
talking  of  French  and  English  peoples,  and  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  French  were  sadly  deteriorating  as  a  nation.  He 
said  he  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  Queen.  He  entirely 
concurred  that  she  possessed  a  wisdom  as  well  as  gracious¬ 
ness  and  a  great  talent  for  affairs;  citing  the  Trent  difficulty,  in 
which  the  Queen’s  interposition  undoubtedly  averted  war.’ 

‘Apropos  of  Chamberlain  L.  said:  “They  tell  me  I  am  a 
good  judge  of  character;  perhaps  I  am.  But,  although  we 
have  had  two  conversations  I  can’t  quite  make  Chamberlain 
out.  I  can’t  make  up  my  mind  about  him.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  Machiavellian  -  something  cold  and  cruel.  Yet  he 
gives  me  the  impression  of  a  man  who,  whatever  he  had  to 
do,  would  do  it  thoroughly .” 

‘Of  Devonshire:  “If  he  had  not  been  a  Duke,  but  a  common 
soldier,  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would  fight  fearlessly  and 
doggedly  and  silently:  and  die  in  the  last  ditch  -  the  sort  of 
Englishman,  steady,  strong,  unresponsive  -  who  has  made 
England.  I  was  very  much  impressed.”  ’ 

On  another  occasion,  Sir  Wilfrid  remarked  that  French 
eloquence  was  aesthetic,  while  that  of  the  English  was  prac¬ 
tical.  He  had  observed  that  the  English  speakers  in  Parliament 
went  straight  to  the  point. 

Speaking  of  his  predecessor,  Tupper,  he  said  that  his 
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outstanding  qualities  were  force  and  audacity.  Sir  Charles 
was  the  Canadian  Danton;  his  language  was  abundant, 
vehement.  No  matter  how  desperate  the  cause  he  was 
championing,  the  more  audacious  his  method.  He  would 
calmly  advance  the  most  untenable  positions  and  the  more 
untenable  and  even  preposterous  they  were,  the  more  coolly 
and  deliberately  he  would  proceed  to  build  on  them.  If  any 
member  was  shocked  at  such  dialectical  effrontery  and 
interjected  a  correction,  Tupper,  instead  of  being  taken 
aback,  would  rejoin  with  an  air  of  triumph: 

‘I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  honourable  member  for 
his  observation,  which  proves  my  point  up  to  the  hiltV 

He  would  then  re-state  his  fallacy  as  if  it  were  completely 
confirmed  instead  of  confuted  and  pass  on  to  a  new  one  - 
and  so  on  for  hours.  I  never  knew  a  man  whose  dogmatism 
was  so  hide-bound. 

‘I  am  a  Liberal  in  principle,  but  a  Conservative  in  senti¬ 
ment.  I  cherish  a  respect  for  all  ancient  ceremonials.’ 

I  may  here  mention  that  Laurier’s  acceptance  of  a  title 
had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  Before  coming  to 
England  he  had  decided  to  refuse  it,  fearing  the  effect  on 
certain  of  his  ultra-democratic  supporters,  but  on  his  arrival 
he  found  that  the  matter  had  gone  so  far,  even  to  the  Queen’s 
approval  being  given,  that  he  could  not  well  retreat.  I 
myself  never  could  understand  this  objection  to  the  ‘guinea 
stamp’  on  the  guinea. 

One  day  I  accompanied  Sir  Wilfrid  and  Lady  Laurier  and 
the  Bates  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  the  Premier  tether 
surprised  me  by  his  utter  unresponsiveness.  In  vain  he  was 
shown  this  and  that  memorial,  relic  and  historic  site;  he 
seemed  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  various 
characters  and  deeds  or  events  commemorated,  but  if  he 
showed  any  emotion  at  all  it  was  rather  that  of  distaste, 
even  repulsion. 
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That  evening  he  said  to  me  as  we  were  going  out  some¬ 
where  to  dinner: 

‘That  Tower  of  London  was  terrible.  It  brought  back  to 
my  mind  all  that  I  have  ever  read  of  the  terror  or  the  cruelty, 
the  human  suffering  of  past  ages.  That  such  tyranny,  that 
such  bloody  customs  could  ever  have  existed  is  painful  to  me. 
How  could  the  world  -  which  must  have  contained  tens  of 
thousands  of  sensible,  kindly,  right-thinking  men,  have 
tolerated  all  that  bigotry  and  cruelty  and  abuse  of  power. 
If  I  had  my  way  I’d  blot  out  the  Tower  of  London  just  as 
the  Bastille  was  blotted  out.’ 

I  laughed  and  replied: 

‘Wouldn’t  that  be  a  high-handed  abuse  of  power?  Surely 
the  Towrer  is  concrete  history -an  object-lesson  illustrating 
the  advance  of  civilisation  and  human  freedom.’ 

‘Yes,’  he  replied,  ‘but  a  melancholy  object-lesson.  Think 
of  a  blood-thirsty  monster  like  Henry  VIII  ruling  Canada 
to-day  and  our  people  bowing  before  him  and  crying:  “God 
save  the  King!”  No;  all  that  age  of  craven  servitude  and 
arrogant  privileges  and  blood-thirstiness  is  over  forever.  It 
is  best  to  forget  it.’ 

‘I  am  not  sure,’  I  rejoined.  ‘I  don’t  think  humanity  has 
changed  so  much  that  if  tyranny  and  bigotry  and  cruelty 
were  once  given  the  chance  they  would  not  flourish  again. 
Think  of  the  French  Revolution  only  a  century  ago.’ 

‘I  never  think  of  it,’  answered  Laurier  quickly.  ‘I  have 
always  shrunk,  even  when  I  was  a  student,  from  the  recital 
of  scenes  of  violence.  I  would  rather  dwell  on  the  triumphs 
of  reason,  literature,  legislation  and  the  arts  of  life.  His¬ 
torians  have  always  made  too  much  of  kings,  soldiers,  and 
criminals.’ 

This  conversation  let  a  flood  of  light  into  the  recesses  of 
Laurier ’s  mind.  It  convinced  me  of  his  utter  aversion  to 
all  violence,  to  the  martial  pageantry  of  the  past,  to 
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conquests,  however  picturesque,  or  the  triumphs  of  ambition 
and  of  personal  aggrandisement  -  in  short,  to  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  human  passions  -  especially  the  fighting 
spirit.  He  was  one  of  the  most  complete  pacifists  I  have 
ever  known.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  thrilled  at  a  football 
match.  His  idea  of  fighting  was  with  words;  the  fierce  clash 
of  principle;  and  the  only  heroism  he  really  admired  was 
moral  heroism  and  the  triumph  of  men  over  nature  and  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Yet  he  had  a  toleration  for  human  weaknesses  too,  although 
he  generally  distrusted  and  disliked  the  man  who  could  not 
control  his  passions.  He  had  all  the  habitant's  love  for  a 
smart  retort,  or  a  clever  stratagem  or  evasion,  that  which  the 
Boers  call  slimness.  He  often  told  with  great  enjoyment  a 
story  of  Father  Holmes,  of  Quebec,  who  was  addicted  to 
taking  an  occasional  dram  just  before  ascending  the  pulpit. 
Once  he  was  surprised  in  the  vestry  and  had  just  time  to 
thrust  the  brandy  flask  into  the  folds  of  his  surplice.  In  the 
ensuing  discourse  he  drew  a  fervid  picture  of  the  punishment 
awaiting  the  seekers  after  worldliness.  Thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  bosom  his  fingers  closed  over  what  he  supposed 
was  the  crucifix  he  habitually  carried,  and  holding  it  on 
high,  cried: 

‘  “  This  is  my  God!”  ’  only  to  observe  with  horror  that  he  was 
exhibiting  a  flask  half-full  of  brandy.  A  man  of  less  resource 
would  have  been  undone;  but  Father  Holmes  went  on  coolly 
-  ‘saith  the  sinner.  But ,’  he  continued,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  deeply  impressive  manner,  as  he  dropped  the  receptacle 
into  his  pocket  and  substituted  the  holy  emblem:  ‘  “ This  is 
my  God!!”  saith  the  Christian.’ 

Once,  discussing  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Laurier  remarked 
that  he  was  no  orator,  but  a  very  adroit  parliamentarian.  He 
knew  how  to  seize  on  an  adversary’s  weak  point  and  how  to 
produce  the  best  effect,  not  upon  the  House  at  large  and  even 
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upon  outside  public  opinion,  but  upon  his  own  supporters. 
His  delivery  was  poor  and  his  choice  of  words  incorrect. 
He  used  to  hesitate,  stammer  and  repeat  himself,  but  in  the 
end  the  nail  he  was  driving  went  home.  There  was  no 
need  to  say  any  more  and  he  sat  down,  unlike  Edward 
Blake  who  went  on  and  on,  exhausting  the  subject  until, 
in  spite  of  his  eloquence,  it  and  the  House  were  both 
exhausted. 

Laurier  showed  me  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  pro¬ 
minent  Canadian  asking  him  to  make  a  public  protest  against 
Kipling’s  fastening  upon  Canada  the  title  of  ‘Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows.’ 

‘It  is  preposterous.  We  ought  to  be  proud  instead  of 
ashamed  of  our  snow.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  assets. 
Why,  what  would  happen  to  our  great  lumber  industry  if 
there  were  no  snow.  Snow  makes  for  the  fertility  of  our  land 
and  salubrity  of  our  climate.  And  what  would  our  winter 
sports  be  but  for  snow?’ 

Yet  there  were  certain  interests  which  repudiated  the 
epithet,  as  one  which  would  ‘scare  away  immigrants,’  and 
my  friend,  Archer  Baker,  actually  went  the  length  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  some  verses  in  the  window  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  offices,  which  ran  in  this  wise: 

A  nation  spoke  to  a  poet 
Who  had  sung  of  her  overseas: 

‘You  have  sung  in  the  East  to  the  West,  Rudyard, 

But  never  in  lines  like  these. 

We  fed  your  starving  poor  at  home 
With  fish  and  fruit  and  meat, 

Who  lie  in  the  grip  of  the  East  wind 
While  we  bask  in  the  noontide  heat. 
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And  this  I  tell  to  you,  Rudyard, 

What  shall  be  told  to  you 

From  the  grim,  grey  rocks  of  Halifax 

To  Western  Cariboo’  - 

And  so  on  -  all  to  prove  that  Canada,  so  far  from  being  a 
cold  and  barren  country,  was  delightfully  warm  and  fertile 
and  should  rather  have  been  called  ‘Our  Lady  of  Sunshine,’ 
utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  neither  hagiology  nor 
romance  furnishes  any  such  patroness. 

Anyhow,  numbers  of  Canadians  foolishly  resented  the 
implication  of  wintriness,  to  such  an  extent  that  from  that 
moment  the  traditional  ice-palace  idea  had  to  be  abandoned. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  was  asked  to  contribute  to 
an  ice-palace  in  Winnipeg  he  telegraphed,  ‘Not  a  cent  for 
ice-palace;  but  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  Christmas  shirt¬ 
sleeve  parade  at  Winnipeg.’ 

From  that  attitude  we  are  now  happily  advancing  to  the 
idea  of  a  Canadian  Winter  Paradise  for  sports  upon  the 
Swiss  model,  to  which  all  the  world  is  annually  to  be  bidden. 

I  was  in  St.  Andrews  with  my  friend,  Percy  Hurd,  the 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Gazette,  one  July  day,  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  copy  of  The  Times  and  pointed  to  some  verses  on 
the  leader-page.  They  were  entitled  ‘Recessional’:  the  signa¬ 
ture  was  ‘Rudyard  Kipling.’  I  shall  never  forget  my  emotion 
when  I  first  read  them.  We  were  sitting  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  old  palace,  looking  out  over  the  waters  of  the  German 
Ocean.  We  had  both  gone  through  many  strenuous  weeks 
of  London  festivity:  and  we  had  both  been  close  witnesses  of 
naval  and  military  pageantry  unparalleled  in  English  history. 
A  Jingoistic  spirit  was  certainly  in  the  air;  the  consciousness 
of  Imperial  unity  and  overwhelming  power,  and  for  this 
spirit  one  man  was,  above  any  other,  to  praise  or  to  blame. 
Then  suddenly,  it  seemed,  this  man,  whom  we  young  men 
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worshipped,  felt  the  evening  draw  in  and,  realising  that  the 
hour  of  vainglory  was  past,  threw  away  the  trumpet  and  the 
big  drum,  fell  on  his  knees  and  uttered  a  solemn  invocation 
to  the  divine  power  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen.  From  the 
opening  lines: 


The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart 

down  to 

O  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 

it  seemed  to  me  more  deeply  inspired  than  anything  written 
by  any  Englishman  since  the  Elegy  of  Gray.  Its  power  may 
not  be  appreciated  by  future  generations,  but  it  voiced  justly 
the  unspoken  but  so  deeply  felt  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation, 
with  whom  piety  and  a  propitiatory  spirit  are  fundamental 
and  inwrought. 

Back  in  London  and  lunching  with  the  Lauriers  at  their 
hotel,  Sir  Wilfrid  said  to  me: 

‘Do  you  know  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been  beaten 
in  last  year’s  elections?  I  would  have  employed  my  leisure 
in  doing  something  which  I  have  long  wanted  to  do.  I  should 
have  written  the  history  of  the  fur  trade  in  North  America. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  there  is  no  popular  work  extant  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company?’ 

I  replied  that  such  a  theme  would  indeed  have  been  a 
worthy  subject  for  his  pen,  but  that  the  company  had  always 
shown  a  reluctance  to  allow  its  archives  to  be  consulted.  He 
said  that  this  difficulty  might  now  be  overcome,  through  the 
interest  of  the  governor,  Lord  Strathcona,  to  whom,  indeed, 
he  had  mentioned  the  matter.  Finally  he  said: 

‘I  make  you  a  present  of  the  suggestion.  You  could  not 
have  a  greater  subject  for  a  book,  even  for  several  volumes. 
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Think  it  over  carefully,  and  if  you  decide  to  do  it  I  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can.’ 

I  realised  that  this  was  a  project  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly;  that  it  involved  a  year  -  perhaps  two  -  of  labour,  and 
that  my  journalistic  duties  in  London  still  claimed  my  atten¬ 
tion,  so  that  I  could  not  enter  upon  the  work  for  some 
months.  Nevertheless,  I  accepted  Sir  Wilfrid’s  proposal  with 
gratitude,  and  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  me: 

‘Let  me  advise  you  not  to  limit  your  work  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  but  to  take  the  whole  of  the  fur  trade  in  North 
America.  And  next,  I  would  ask  you  to  read  again  Washington 
Irving’s  Astoria ,  from  which  you  may  receive  some  valuable 
suggestions,  though  they  be  only  suggestions. 

‘I  quite  approve  of  your  idea  of  commencing  with  the 
picture  of  the  boyhood  of  Prince  Rupert.  Do  not  forget  to 
get  all  the  material  you  can  obtain  with  regard  to  the  courenrs 
des  bois.  They  were  a  very  picturesque  class. 

‘It  seems  to  me  that  you  will  also  have  to  go  pretty  exten¬ 
sively  into  natural  history  in  order  to  properly  depict  the 
manners  and  labours  of  the  “Trappeurs.”  The  public  would 
be  interested  to  follow  the  “Trappeurs”  in  the  Canadian 
forest,  when  the  soil  is  covered  with  snow,  patiently  pursuing 
his  game. 

‘The  work  such  as  I  conceive  it  would  contain  several 
volumes;  but  with  such  a  variety  of  couleur  locale,  it  would 
prove  very  attractive.’ 

So,  soon  after  Sir  Wilfrid  returned  to  Canada  I  began  my 
task.  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  weeks  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  archives  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in 
Lime  Street  before  I  became  aware  of  a  hostility,  a  reluctance, 
and  an  aversion  which,  notwithstanding  all  Lord  Strathcona’s 
influence  and  friendship  for  me,  was,  I  perceived,  going  to 
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make  my  task  a  hard  one.  The  secretary  of  the  company  was 
a  stout,  pompous,  cross-grained  official  named  William 
Ware,  who  produced  the  early  minute-books  and  letter-books 
I  called  for,  under  protest,  as  it  were,  and  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  my  whole  undertaking  was  distasteful  to  him, 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  whose  history  was 
none  of  the  public’s  business.  He  admitted,  however,  upon 
one  occasion,  that  an  account  of  the  early  days  of  the  company 
and  the  foundation  of  the  British  North  American  fur  trade 
might  be  made  attractive,  although  it  was  all  to  be  found  in 
published  books  and  official  documents,  for  the  company’s 
archives  dealing  with  that  period  had  mostly  been  destroyed. 
But  when  it  came  down  to  modern  times  -  say  1 863  -  when  the 
old  company  sold  out  to  the  International  Financial  Associa¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  Canadian  wintering  partners  in  the  lurch, 
it  was  plain  that  I  should  get  no  help  from  Lime  Street,  if 
Secretary  Ware  could  prevent  it. 

‘We  are  a  business  corporation,’  he  said,  ‘conducted  on 
ordinary  business  lines,  and  we  take  the  public  into  our 
confidence  every  year  when  we  issue  our  balance-sheet. 
But  we  do  not  wish  any  publicity  as  regards  our 
past  business  arrangements  or  our  dealings  with  our 
servants.’ 

‘But  surely,’  I  urged,  ‘the  company  professes  an  unbroken 
continuity  with  its  past,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  leads 
the  public  to  believe  in  that  continuity.  If  my  history  is 
to  have  any  value,  it  must  tell  the  whole  story  and  not 
stop  at  1863  or  1871,  unless  I  am  to  assume  that  the  old 
company  expired  in  one  of  those  years,  and  that  the  present 
one  is  a  simple  joint-stock  trading  enterprise,  using  the  old 
name.’ 

At  this  Ware  became  angry  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  Lord  Strathcona  (who  was  known  as  the  ‘Governor’), 
washing  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  saying  that  he 
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believed  most  of  the  directors  would  agree  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  allow  an  outsider  to  pry  into  their  affairs,  and  one 
which  would  prove  injudicious  to  the  company’s  credit.  But 
I  had  one  staunch  supporter  amongst  the  directors,  Sir 
Thomas  Skinner,  who  gave  me  privately  his  unflattering 
opinion  of  Ware,  and  said  that  my  proposed  book,  by 
dwelling  on  the  distant  past,  would  certainly  benefit  the 
company. 

Happily,  Lord  Strathcona  also  took  this  view  when  I  called 
upon  him.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  how  damaging  it 
wrould  be  if  it  were  believed  that  the  company  had  anything 
to  hide  or  gave  a  handle  to  its  enemies  by  refusing  publicity, 
or  even  by  objecting  to  a  recital  of  facts  already  on  record. 
At  the  same  time,  knowing  what  I  already  had  come  to  suspect 
that  the  archives  of  the  company  since  1870  were  filled  with 
memorials  and  protests  of  the  officers  in  Canada  and  charges 
of  duplicity  and  downright  betrayal,  he  counselled  me  to 
tackle  first  the  early  history  of  the  old  company,  which  could 
be  obtained  from  countless  sources  accessible  in  the  public 
archives  and  parliamentary  library  in  Ottawa,  and  then,  when 
I  had  mastered  all  that  and  brought  my  narrative  down  to 
1870,  I  could  then  resume  my  task  in  London.  This  seemed 
sound  counsel,  at  all  events  it  was  agreeable  to  me,  because 
I  found  the  atmosphere  of  Lime  Street  decidedly  unpleasant. 
Ware,  who  had  begun  as  an  apprentice  clerk  under  his 
predecessor,  William  Armit,  nearly  half  a  century  before, 
now  regarded  himself  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  incarnate, 
even  as  Armit  had  done  before  him,  a  pretension  which 
roused  to  anger  some  dignified  old  factor  or  trader  on  a  visit 
to  London  from  his  post  in  the  wilds,  where  he  had  ruled  in 
solitary  grandeur  for  many  years. 

Afterwards,  when  I  came  to  know  many  of  these  splendid 
old  veterans,  and  also  the  history  of  the  London  corporation 
better,  I  was  so  indignant  that,  once  passing  down  Leaden- 
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hall  Street  with  a  friend,  I  astonished  him  by  shaking  my  fist 
at  the  building  and  quoted  Tennyson’s  lines: 

‘A  Timon  you\  Nay,  nay,  for  shame! 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest  - 

The  fierce  old  man  -  to  take  his  name, 

You  bandbox.  Off,  and  let  him  rest.’ 
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Sweetheart,  I  found  you  when  the  maple  leaves 
Tossed  crisp  and  crimson  in  the  frosty  air; 

The  gaunt  lake  wind  sped  fiercely  past  the  eaves 
And  breathing  on  the  greensward  left  it  bare. 

Without,  chill  Autumn  took  his  seat  as  king; 

Within  my  heart  I  looked:  lo,  there  ’twas  Spring! 

From  Within  (1899). 

In  the  late  summer  of  1898  I  sailed  for  Canada,  and  there 
for  the  next  ten  months  I  remained,  chiefly  at  Ottawa,  when 
not  travelling,  engaged  upon  my  history  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  the  home  of  my  boyhood, 
Colborne,  that  I  met  my  future  wife,  the  daughter  of  Albert 
White  Dudley  and  the  descendant  of  Thomas  and  Joseph 
Dudley,  two  royal  governors  of  Massachusetts  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first  child 
born  in  the  Pilgrim  settlement.  We  were  married  on  28th 
June  1899  at  the  little  Anglican  church  at  Colborne,  and 
left  immediately  for  Montreal  and  Liverpool.  For  my  book 
was  finished  at  last  (although  not  published  in  England  until 
the  following  February)  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who  had  read  the  proofs  as  they  came  from  the  printer. 

In  one  letter  he  wrote: 

‘Style  is  the  one  quality  which  ensures  the  success  of  a 
book  and  I  will  be  much  surprised  if  the  success  of  yours  is 
not  already  assured. 

‘It  must  be  a  relief  to  you  to  have  come  to  the  end  of  your 
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task.  But  no  —  you  have  not  reached  the  end:  the  mine  is 
far  from  being  exhausted. 

‘You  have  given  us  the  salient  lines  of  the  history  of  the 
company;  but  another  volume  giving  us  a  description  of  the 
country,  the  dealings  of  the  company  with  the  natives,  their 
system  of  transportation,  etc.,  etc.,  would  prove  equally 
acceptable. 

‘I  cannot  deny  you  your  request  of  dedicating  your  book 
to  me.  I  confess  to  some  pride  at  having  given  you  the  first 
idea  of  your  work. 

‘With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  believe  me, 

‘My  dear  Willson, 

‘Yours  very  sincerely, 

‘Wilfrid  Laurier.’ 

In  sending  his  and  Lady  Laurier’s  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
wedded  life,  he  had  written: 

‘I  notice  with  great  pleasure  that  you  are  going  back  to 
journalism  in  London.  I  appreciate  it  all  the  more  that 
needed. 

Canada  will  have  a  champion  where  a  champion  is  now 

‘I  will  be  sorry,  however,  if  the  whirlwind  of  the  London 
Press  would  prevent  you  from  prosecuting  your  labours  in 
the  field  you  have  so  well  opened.’ 

On  the  same  ship  which  bore  my  young  bride  and  myself 
I  found  to  my  great  joy  my  friend,  Clive  Phillips- Wolley  of 
Victoria.  I  always  think  of  Wolley  as  the  physical  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  mental  double  of  Joseph  Conrad.  He  was 
always  intense,  earnest;  always  the  poet  and  the  patriot,  and 
also,  like  another  of  my  literary  compatriots,  William  Wood, 
of  Quebec,  passionately  fond  of  the  sea.  He  knew  British 
Columbia  intimately  and  wrote  several  books  about  it;  he  was 
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a  notable  big-game  hunter;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  nothing 
in  his  published  verse  or  prose  had  anything  like  the  quality 
of  his  letters  or  his  talk.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  other 
literary  Canadians,  save  perhaps  Sheppard,  the  editor  of 
Toronto  Saturday  Night ,  whose  talk  and  writings  were 
equally  vigorous  and  breezy.  Phillips-Wolley  was  a  devout 
imperialist,  and  for  years,  up  indeed  to  the  Great  War  (in 
which  he  lost  a  gallant  son),  we  exchanged  lengthy  letters  on 
this  theme.  I  find  that  even  so  far  back  as  1900  he  was 
miserable  because  the  doctors  rejected  him  for  the  South 
African  War,  when  he  immediately  flung  himself  into 
recruiting  and  campaigning  for  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund. 
Of  some  man  in  England  who  was  defaming  British  Columbia 
he  wrote  me  furiously: 

‘I  agree  that  our  Indians  now  civilised  have  too  much 
consideration  shown  them:  but  is  it  not  an  error  on  the  right 
side?  We  who  love  Canada  are  proud  of  our  Indian  record. 
But  there  -  a  quirt  at  two  paces  is  the  only  argument  I  would 
care  to  use  to  the  fellow:  six  thousand  miles  is  longer  range 
than  I  like.  If  you  care  to  strike  a  blow  for  B.C.  we  shall  be 
grateful,  but  I’m  off  to  that  great  silent  land  in  the  north 
where  only  work  and  manhood  tells  and  the  noisy  self¬ 
advertising  squirts  don’t  come.  .  .  . 

T  would  like  to  meet  this  one  at  a  miner’s  camp  in  Cassiar 
with  just  the  pines  and  willows  to  look  on!’ 

Scarcely  had  I  returned  to  journalism  in  London  than  the 
growing  trouble  with  the  Transvaal  came  to  a  head  and  war 
was  declared.  Telegrams  from  Ottawa  quickly  showed  how 
eager  our  young  men  in  every  province  were  to  enter  the  fray 
and  were  loudly  demanding  of  a  reluctant  premier  that  a 
Canadian  contingent  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  South  Africa. 
I  myself  burned  to  take  an  active  hand  in  the  business,  but 
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so  fresh  in  the  matrimonial  harness,  I  scarcely  felt  so  free  as 
before,  although,  had  a  commission  been  offered  me,  or  a 
war  correspondentship,  my  wife  would  have  consented,  and 
a  soldier’s  life  had  always  allured  me.  But  I  had  now  severed 
my  connection  with  the  Daily  Mail ,  and  when  I  was  told  that 
brilliant  young  men  (Winston  Churchill  was  one  of  them)  and 
even  highly-placed  officers  were  offering  their  services  on 
any  terms  to  the  other  London  papers,  I  realised  how  slender 
my  own  chances  were. 

Moreover,  I  speedily  found  plenty  to  do  with  my  pen  in 
writing  about  the  struggle  between  Briton  and  Boer  and 
Canada’s  share  in  it.  There  was  an  important  political  aspect 
which  had  not  yet  been  fully  grasped:  and  more  and  more 
it  became  evident  that  Canada  would  play  a  great  part  in  the 
conflict  because  of  the  force  of  her  example  upon  world 
opinion  rather  than  the  number  of  her  troops.  The  rub  was 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  disliked  the  whole  business,  he  detested  the 
necessity  thrust  upon  him;  he  deplored  his  responsibility  for 
Canada’s  attitude.  Armed  conflict  outraged  his  feelings,  and, 
in  this  case,  he  was  no  more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
British  case  than  was  that  plucky  little  Welsh  lawyer,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  I  do  not  think  I  go  too  far  when  I  say  that  this 
war  with  the  Boers  for  ever  destroyed  Laurier’s  imperialism. 
He  saw  -  or  thought  he  saw  -  what  imperialism  meant  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  began  to 
be  violently  attracted  to  it. 

In  England  I  found  Englishmen  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  daily  arriving  proofs  of  Canada’s  loyalty  and  passionate 
desire  to  share  the  burdens  of  Empire.  Few  Englishmen 
then  wrote  with  a  more  acute,  logical  sense  than  the  veteran 
Frederick  Greenwood,  yet  Greenwood,  to  my  astonishment, 
proclaimed  that  this  new  Canadian  spirit  deserved  to  be 
closely  scrutinised  by  British  statesmen.  Canada,  he  said  in 
effect,  had  all  along  been  inspired  by  a  hearty  distrust  of 
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the  Anglo-American  entente,  which,  in  Canadian  eyes,  was 
unreal  and  dangerous  to  their  own  interests.  Fearful,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Canada’s  Alaskan  boundary  claims  were  in  jeopardy 
and  that  themselves  might  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship,  the  Canadians  poured  forth  their  men 
and  money.  In  a  nutshell,  this  eminent  publicist  and  former 
editor  of  the  paper  with  which  I  was  now  connected,  argued 
thus:  The  Canadians  are  a  shrewd  people;  they  foresaw  the 
political  value  of  their  action,  reckoning  that  their  sacrifice 
of  blood  at  Paardeburg  would  save  their  pent-up  Yukon. 

Of  course  I  could  not  let  such  aspersions  and  misunder¬ 
standing  as  this  remain  unanswered;  but  it  was  patent  that 
few  British  statesmen,  certainly  not  Lord  Salisbury,  were 
ready  in  1900  to  concede  to  colonials  equal  imperial  rights 
and  equal  responsibilities  with  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and 
Welshmen,  than  Lord  North  had  been  in  1775. 

‘The  new  colonial  spirit,’  I  wrote,  ‘is  yet  so  new  a  thing 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  see  it  discussed  so 
timorously.  The  Pan-Britannic  Federalists  -  the  Moodys  and 
Sankeys  of  the  great  imperial  creed  -  have  made  many 
converts  even  in  high  places;  but  the  ranks  of  the  ordained 
are  yet  uncertain  of  it,  and  are  apprehensive  of  its  elusiveness. 
One  cannot  move  much  in  political  circles  (including  presence 
in  the  House  at  question  time)  without  perceiving  that, 
notwithstanding  recent  events,  a  fear  generally  prevails  that 
the  new  colonial  spirit  is  something  feminine  -  a  wraith  little 
adapted  for  the  hard,  practical  regular  work  of  justice,  the 
patriotic  spirit,  the  true  native  spirit,  the  spirit  of  fair-play, 
and  the  spirit  of  duty.  Mr.  Wyndham’s  chivalrous  depreca¬ 
tion,  not  to  say  horror,  the  other  day  when  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  party  suggested  colonial  participation  in  the  expenses 
of  the  war  is  an  excellent  instance  in  point.  The  colonial 
spirit  is  not  to  be  measured  by  practical  British  standards. 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  central  Government  examines  this 
particular  spirit  it  will,  perhaps  to  its  surprise,  come  upon 
a  very  eternal  quality,  as  stalwart  a  principle  as  prevails  in 
England,  and  quite  as  ready  and  eager  for  hard  work  in 
imperial  harness.’1 

But  I  did  not  stop  at  theories;  in  the  reviews,  as  well  as 
in  my  journalistic  correspondence  and  in  the  St.  James's,  I  put 
myself  en  rapport  with  the  whole  situation,  not  merely  as 
regards  the  imperial  aspect,  but  with  the  local  and  racial  side. 
I  deliberately  read  every  South  African  blue-book,  every 
volume  of  history  and  description  of  the  Boers  that  I  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  incidentally  mastered  enough  of  the  Taal 
dialect  to  translate  proclamations  and  even  newspaper 
articles  usefully.  What  amuses  me  most  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  is  that  when  Sir  Douglas  Straight  said  to  me  one 
day:  ‘The  trouble  with  our  people  is  that  they  don’t 
understand  the  Boer  character.  If  only  South  Africa  had 
any  male  writer  who  would  describe  the  real  unvarnished 
Boer  and  his  environment,  his  stuff  would  be  worth 
printing.’ 

This  gave  me  an  idea,  and  a  fortnight  or  so  later,  I  com¬ 
posed  the  first  of  the  Boer  sketches  which  appeared  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  were  afterwards  gathered 
together  and  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  under  the 
title  of  Veldt  and  Laager,  by  ‘Major  E.  S.  Valentine.’ 
Straight  himself  was  so  appreciative  of  these  stories, 
praising  their  realism  and  racy  quality,  that  I  did  not  dare 
reveal  my  authorship,  either  to  him  or  Methuen,  and  after¬ 
wards  killed  off  the  fictitious  major  or  sent  him  into  a  Boer 
prison  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Ten  years  later  I 
avowed  my  authorship  to  Lord  Roberts  when  he  and  his 
daughter,  Lady  Aileen,  were  under  my  roof  at  Westerham. 
He  told  me  that  he  and  his  staff  had  read  the  stories,  and 
1  St.  James’s  Gazette,  3rd  April  1900. 
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that  he  had  attributed  them  to  a  real  Major  Valentine  actually 
in  Cape  Town! 

Despite  a  closer  connection  with  the  St.  James's  Gazette  I 
continued  regularly  to  contribute  to  the  Outlook,  under  my 
friend  Percy  Hurd’s  editorship,  as  I  had  done  from  its  first 
issue,  and  also  to  the  reviews.  I  kept  in  touch  with  Canadian 
opinion  by  correspondence  with  members  of  the  Government, 
and  I  made  a  point  of  seeing  Lord  Strathcona  frequently. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  who  was  privy  to  his  intention  to  raise  a 
mounted  force  for  service  in  South  Africa  at  his  own  expense. 
Although  the  original  suggestion  had  come  from  another 
quarter,  Strathcona  himself  had  promptly  recognised  the 
need  of  employing  a  more  mobile  force  against  the  Boers  than 
the  British  army  could  then  command,  one  accustomed  to 
bush  tactics. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  Colonel  Sam  Hughes, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Minister  of  Militia,  might  have,  if 
not  the  command,  at  least  a  prominent  billet  in  the  force. 
I  was  with  Strathcona  one  day  when  he  showed  me  a  telegram 
he  had  just  received  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  which  ran  as 
follows: 

‘(January  19th,  1900.) 

‘  General  Commanding  here  and  Hughes  quarrelled .  General 
reported  against  him  so  strangely  to  Minister  that  he  could 
not  be  given  any  command  in  first  or  second  contingents. 
Hughes  embarked  with  hope  of  being  employed  by  General 
Buller.  Hutton,  I  believe,  reported  against  him  at  head¬ 
quarters.  By  your  influence  with  Hutton  he  might  get 
employment  in  your  contingent.  He  has  no  promise  from 
Militia  Department.  Minister  could  not  help  him,  in  face 
insuperable  opposition  of  Hutton.  Hughes  sadly  in  want 
money  and  deserves  sympathy.’ 
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The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  Sir  Frederick  Borden, 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  and  General  Hutton  were  also  at 
loggerheads  and  Ottawa  was  asking  to  have  the  General 
transferred  elsewhere,  much  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  disgust. 
Meanwhile,  Hughes  had  made  his  peace  with  Hutton  by 
sending  him  a  full  apology  (which  he  afterwards  strangely 
disavowed),  and  so  got  employment  in  South  Africa. 

Years  later,  during  the  Great  War,  Sir  Sam  Hughes 
declared  this  letter  to  General  Hutton  (which  I  had  quoted 
in  my  Life  of  Lord  Strathcona)  to  be  a  ‘rank  forgery.’  He 
had,  he  said,  stated  in  Parliament  that  Hutton  was  guilty  of 
‘tyranny,  falsehood,  and  chicanery,’  and  he  had  never  with¬ 
drawn  that  opinion.  Hughes  wrote  me  (3rd  January  1916): 

‘With  others  I  had  striven,  in  vain,  to  induce  General 
Hutton  to  recognise  that  Canada  was  living  and  working 
under  a  Constitution;  but  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain.  He 
had  no  conception  of  either  civil  or  military  law  in  its  relation 
to  the  people  and  the  State. 

‘Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  has  there  ever  been,  nor  will 
there  ever  be ,  a  step  taken  by  me  towards  a  ‘  ‘ final ’  ’  or  any  other 
“reconciliation,”  with  any  such  person  as  General  Hutton. 

‘The  loyalty  of  the  colonies  has  too  often  been  put  to 
severe  test  by  such  characters.  The  marvel  in  the  minds  is 
that  the  strain  from  such  persons  has  not  long  ago  produced 
disastrous  results.’ 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  to  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  who  replied: 

Fox  Hills,  Chertsey, 

9 th  Feb.  1916. 

I  absolutely  decline  to  be  drawn  into  any  sort  of  contro¬ 
versy  with  Major-General  Sir  Samuel  Hughes  at  this  critical 
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juncture  in  imperial  history.  General  Hughes  has  done  and 
is  doing  valuable  work,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  the  interest 
of  Canada  and  the  Empire,  and  I  am  the  last  to  wish  to  belittle 
him  in  any  way  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
Canada.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  privately  inform  you 
that  I  have  found  among  my  papers  a  copy  of  the  letter 
referred  to,  published  by  you  upon  page  522  of  your  Life  of 
Lord  Strathcona.  The  letter  was  dated  Ottawa,  October 
27th,  1899. 

But  I  will  have  more  to  say  of  Hughes  later  on.  A  matter 
of  more  general  importance  was  now  to  claim  my  attention. 

Early  in  March  1900  the  six  Australian  delegates  who  had 
been  appointed  to  pilot  the  Commonwealth  Bill  through 
the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  arrived  in  London.  With  only 
two  of  them,  Edmund  Barton,  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
Alfred  Deakin  was  I  concerned.  They  were  not  only  the 
leaders,  but,  as  I  felt  from  the  first,  were  the  chief  originators 
and  protagonists  of  the  alarming  Clause  74  in  the  Bill. 
Recognising  the  value  which  the  plenary  appeal  to  the 
sovereign-in-council  had  been  to  Canada,  I  believed  the 
people  in  Australia  who  sought  to  deny  that  right  were  making 
a  grave  blunder,  and  one  which  they  would  eventually  regret, 
I  resolved  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  defeat  the  clause. 
The  difficulty  was  to  rouse  public  and  parliamentary  opinion. 
The  Boer  War  was  at  its  height,  and  the  British  Press  as  well 
as  British  statesmen  seemed  averse  to  any  expression  which 
might  conceivably  give  offence  to  the  colonies,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Australia.  What  made  it  worse  was  that  the  Liberals 
were  ready  to  back  up  the  Australians  in  their  demand  and 
make  it,  if  necessary,  a  party  question.  On  calling  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  I  found  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  action  he  should  take  with 
regard  to  the  Bill.  This  seemed  to  me  to  point  to  some 
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division  amongst  his  colleagues.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
Canada  attached  no  value  to  the  retention  of  the  appeal,  or 
sympathised  with  the  Australian  delegates  in  their  policy, 
the  position  of  the  latter  would  be  enormously  strengthened. 
The  idea  began  to  be  circulated  that  the  Australians  generally 
were  set  upon  the  objectionable  clause,  that  they  would  not 
tolerate  any  tampering  with  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  step  for  the  Imperial  Government  to 
seek  to  amend  the  measure  in  any  way. 

Thus,  I  received  a  warning  from  Sir  John  Henniker- 
Heaton,  M.P.,  commenting  upon  the  first  of  my  articles: 

The  Carlton  Club, 

3 1  st  March  1 900. 

Dear  Beckles  Willson, 

What  I  want  to  caution  you  against  is  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  send  back  the  Commonwealth  Bill  ‘amended.’ 
It  will  mean  years  of  delay,  of  expense,  of  disturbing  public 
peace,  and  of  giving  the  enemies  of  federation  an  opportunity 
for  mischief.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  little  short  of  a 
crime  to  interfere  with  the  Bill  in  important  particulars. 

To  which  I  forthwith  replied: 

‘  “Crime”  is  rather  a  hard  word  to  use.  For,  if  the  imperial 
Parliament,  in  whom  admittedly  resides  the  power,  were  to 
abdicate  its  functions  in  respect  to  the  clause  in  question, 
shirking  every  consideration  of  ultimate  good  to  the  Queen’s 
subjects  in  Australia,  surely  they  will  have  to  answer  for  it 
at  the  bar  of  history. 

‘Our  point  is  that  an  important,  nay,  the  most  vital  right 
of  every  British  subject  is  threatened  -  the  right  to  appeal 
in  the  last  resort  to  the  sovereign-in-council,  and  we  cite  the 
case  of  Canada  where  this  right,  reserved  under  the  British 
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North  America  Act,  has  been  the  means  of  composing 
differences  and  according  judgments  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  whose  beneficence  to  the  community  is  to-day 
unchallenged.  .  .  . 

‘It  is  no  more  a  reflection  on  the  Australian  courts  than 
in  the  English  or  Canadian  or  any  other  tribunal  in  the 
Empire.  .  .  .  Moreover,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  you 
exaggerate  the  danger.  We  do  not  believe  the  Australian 
people  really  wish  to  deprive  themselves  of  this  right  or  that 
they  will  resent  having  the  implications  of  the  clause  pointed 
out  to  them  or  the  clause  itself,  in  the  light  of  the  Canadian 
precedent,  amended  or  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  Bill.’ 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  also  expressed  his  fears  to  me  in  a  letter 
of  the  same  date: 

‘There  must  be  no  high-handed  interference.’  (Australian 
public  opinion  was  touchy  and  would  resent  it  -  perhaps 
fatally  for  the  future  of  the  Empire.)  ‘Deakin  and  Barton 
should  be  heard  at  the  Bar  if  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  acceptance  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands.’ 

He  added: 

‘There  is,  I  believe,  one  trifling  matter  besides  the  Privy 
Council  clause,  which  is  the  subject  of  opposition  here,  but  as 
its  applicability  to  British  ships  of  Commonwealth  legislation 
and  as  that  principle  was,  as  I  showed  some  years  ago, 
conceded  to  New  Zealand  without  the  Bill  even  being 
reserved  for  the  Royal  Assent,  it  would  be,  I  think,  monstrous 
to  risk  Federation  for  this.’ 

Convinced,  as  I  had  been  all  along,  that  the  Australian 
people  had  not  been  sufficiently  informed  about  this  feature 
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of  the  Bill  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  its  bearing  upon 
imperial  unity,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  a  lengthy  memoran¬ 
dum,  quoting  from  the  Federation  debates  and  giving  the 
comments  of  leading  Australian  journals  and  public  men  on 
the  appeal  clause,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  leading  Australians 
in  London.  This  memorandum  I  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Luckily,  I  was  able  to  rely  on  two  staunch  supporters  in 
Pember  Reeves,  then  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  and 
Harold  G.  Parsons,  of  Sydney.  Backed  by  the  editor  of  the 
St.  James's,  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  I  went  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs,  day  after  day.  Long  afterwards  Deakin  told  me  that 
the  delegates  were  surprised  at  this  newspaper  campaign, 
that  they  had  come  over  thinking  to  have  a  walk-over  and  an 
unamended  Bill.  He  said  that  until  the  articles  in  the  St. 
James's  appeared  no  one  seemed  to  be  very  much  concerned 
over  the  significance  of  Clause  74.  Certain  statesmen  had 
told  him  that  they  were  sorry  that  the  new  Commonwealth 
was  going  to  throw  over  the  principle  of  the  plenary  appeal, 
but  that  they  supposed  the  founders  of  the  new  State  were 
obliged  to  act  in  conformity  with  colonial  opinion,  and  so 
forth. 

About  the  same  time  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  began  to  be  assailed  and  the  value  of  ‘the  dowdy 
Court  in  Downing  Street’  questioned.  Concurrently,  there¬ 
fore,  with  our  articles  for  the  retention  of  the  colonial  right 
to  appeal,  we  published  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  particularly  in  Canadian 
cases  which  come  before  it  for  adjudication,  and  generally 
backed  up  the  Judicial  Committee. 

Barton’s  broad  back  began  to  stiffen  and  a  new  note  of 
asperity  crept  into  his  public  utterances.  He  blustered  now 
about  a  ‘considered  mandate’  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
delegates  had  received  from  the  Australian  people,  approved 
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also  by  New  Zealand.  On  this  I  procured  a  lengthy  statement 
from  Pember  Reeves,  expressing  his  own  and,  as  he  rightly 
thought,  his  colony’s  opposition  to  the  restrictive  clause. 
This  statement  I  arranged  to  have  cabled  out  in  full  to 
Australia,  where  it  created  no  little  stir.  Although  many 
leading  Australians  resented  the  New  Zealand  attitude  and 
much  satire  and  contumely  were  heaped  on  Reeves’s  head, 
it  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  airing  the  question  throughout 
Australia,  where  the  anti-imperialists  and  Separationists  had 
been  having  it  far  too  much  their  own  way.  ‘That  a  differ¬ 
ence  should  have  arisen  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
will  do  no  harm.’  I  wrote  Cook:  ‘I  never  believed  it  all 
necessary  for  Australasian  felicity  that  these  islands  should  be 
politically  united.  If  they  continue  members  of  the  same 
Empire,  acknowledging  England’s  hegemony,  won’t  that 
suffice?  Also,  I  am  keeping  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  of 
any  Canadian-Newfoundland  federation!’ 

Of  course,  our  efforts  greatly  strengthened  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  hand;  and  it  was  soon  rumoured  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  counsel  he  was  daily  receiving  to  the  contrary,  he  would 
bring  in  an  amendment  to  the  Commonwealth  Bill.  At  a 
critical  moment  in  the  campaign  I  feared  that  the  enemies  of 
the  St.  James' s  Gazette  had  struck  home,  and  that  the 
proprietor  would  reverse  the  paper’s  attitude.  For  on  5th 
April  I  got  an  alarming  note  from  Cook:  ‘To-day  I  have 
resigned  the  editorship.  Don’t  tell  a  soul  until  I  make  my 
own  announcement.’  Fortunately,  he  kept  at  the  helm  until 
we  had  entered  port,  although  I  am  certain  that  his  successor, 
Ronald  McNeill,  would  have  carried  us  safely  through. 

My  new  editor  was  a  gigantic  Ulsterman,  with  a  quiet, 
almost  lazy  manner,  except  when  roused;  a  master  of  current 
political  questions  and  evincing  a  good-humoured  contempt 
for  political  cheapjacks  of  every  description. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  struggling  over  an  article  for 
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which  the  printer  was  impatiently  waiting,  he  told  me  that 
when  he  wrote  his  first  leading  article,  he  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  placed  it  before  him  and  was  still  collecting  his 
thoughts  and  contemplating  the  blank  page  before  him,  when 
he  noticed  with  consternation  that  the  hour- hand  was  actually 
moving.  A  panic  seized  him.  One  hour,  two  had  passed 
before  he  was  ready  to  write  a  line.  In  another  forty  minutes 
it  would  be  too  late  for  the  first  edition.  He  put  the  watch 
back  in  his  pocket,  seized  his  pen  and  wrote  whatever  came 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  last 
line  of  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  compositors  and  hustled 
into  the  waiting  forme.  Apparently  it  read  all  right,  but  he 
could  never  remember  what  he  had  written  nor  how  he  had 
written  it. 

McNeill  was  a  man  of  many  friendships,  although  one  of 
the  most  unobtrusive  men  Fleet  Street  has  ever  known,  and 
all  his  friends  rejoiced  in  his  later  triumphs  as  a  politician.  A 
generation  later,  as  Lord  Cushenden,  he  became  the  British 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  14th  May  1900  I  noted  in  my  diary: 

‘Went  to  the  House  Gallery  to  see  the  Commonwealth  Bill 
at  last  brought  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  rather  mild 
and  hesitating  in  his  manner,  but  with  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
his  matter  -  which  was  ours  of  the  St.  James's  throughout. 
The  truth  is,  we  were  the  first  to  attack  the  Privy  Council 
clause  at  a  time  when  no  one  cared  a  rush  about  Barton’s 
attitude  and  now  nearly  all  the  other  papers  have  come  round 
to  our  way  of  thinking.’ 

Theodore  Cook  wrote  me  jokingly: 

‘When  the  history  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  comes 
to  be  written,  you  ought  to  figure  as  the  man  who  blacked 
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the  great  Barton’s  eye.  But  for  you  and  Parsons,  the  Sydney 
bruiser  would  have  pulled  it  off  and  H.M.’s  supreme  judicial 
prerogative  would  have  gone  for  ever!’ 

Which  was,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated  way  of  stating  it. 

The  issue  lingered  for  several  weeks  more  and  ended  in  a 
compromise.  The  final  form  of  the  disputed  clause  provided 
that  in  cases  which  involved  non-Australian  interests  the 
right  of  appeal  should  be  fully  maintained,  and  that  in 
questions  between  the  Commonwealth  and  a  single  state,  or 
between  two  states,  leave  to  appeal  might  be  given  by  the 
High  Courts  of  Australia.  Chamberlain  indicated  that  this 
matter  might  ‘receive  further  development  at  a  future  time, 
and  that  it  was  possible  after  consulting  with  the  colonies 
the  Government  might  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire.’ 

My  work  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  having  been 
favourably  received,  it  suggested  a  similar  one  in  1903  on 
the  East  India  Company.  In  this,  however,  my  viewpoint 
was  rather  different.  I  designed  to  show  the  company  as  an 
English  concern  ruling  India  and  directing  its  Indian  affairs 
from  England. 

‘When,’  I  wrote,  ‘one  bears  in  mind  that  John  Company 
was  never  in  India,  that  he  was  a  purely  English  magnate  with 
a  throne,  council  chamber,  and  exchequer,  not  a.  Surat  or 
Calcutta ,  but  in  Leadenhall  Street ,  the  task  of  tracing  his  career 
of  two  and  three-quarters  centuries  within  the  compass  of  one 
book  can  hardly  be  deemed  supererogatory.  To  assume  that 
a  history  of  British  India  can  ever  consistently  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  history  of  the  East  India  Company  is  like  supposing 
that  the  history  of  the  wars  and  foreign  relations  of  the 
British  Empire  from  1760  to  1820  will  serve  us  for  a  biography 
of  George  III.  The  company’s  identity  is  largely  obscured 
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by  the  exploits  of  Clive  and  Hastings  and  Wellesley,  who 
very  often  disobeyed  their  master,  and  acted  on  their  own 
initiative  without  any  reference  to  the  policy  and  prejudices 
of  Leadenhall  Street.  In  such  disobedient  conduct,  however 
striking  and  romantic,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  what 
(borrowing  the  phrase  from  Adam  Smith)  I  may  call  the 
“Ledger”  aspect:  too  much,  withal,  of  “the  Sword.”  ’ 

In  truth,  India  was  but  a  portion  of  the  field  worked  by 
the  company.  Its  operations  in  Persia,  China,  in  the  Far 
East,  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  St.  Helena,  were  interesting  and 
even  vital.  Take  such  a  significant  episode  as  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  of  1773  and  its  connection  with  the  company.  It 
is  in  all  the  English  and  American  history  books;  but  upon  it 
the  historians  of  India  -  Mill,  Thornton,  Greig,  Malcolm  - 
and  the  rest,  are  naturally  silent. 

My  researches  at  the  India  Office  threw  me  into  touch  with 
that  most  painstaking  and  modest  of  men,  Sir  William  Foster, 
and  other  officials,  but  I  shall  always  associate  the  making  of 
that  book  with  him  whom  I  described  as  ‘that  venerable  lover 
of  India  and  her  eloquent  interpreter  to  us  all,’  Sir  George 
Birdwood.  I  came  to  count  Sir  George  amongst  my  dearest 
friends,  and  I  can  evoke  vividly  this  moment  his  diminutive 
figure,  his  parchment-like  face  and  well-shaped  head,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  eternal  black  skull  cap,  as  we  sat  together 
in  the  lounge  of  our  common  club,  he  dilating  upon  queer, 
out-of-the-way  and  not  always  precisely  decorous  aspects  of 
the  life  and  people  of  India.  He  held  strong  ideas  about 
native  boy-and-girl  marriages,  and  was  as  full  of  instances  of 
this  evil  as  the  author  of  Mother  India  herself.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  subject  connected  with  the  native,  not  only  in  his 
own  province,  but  throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  which  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  at  his  finger’s  ends.  At  eighty,  Birdwood 
was  for  ever  talking  and  writing  about  his  infirmities;  but  in 
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conversation  I  never  knew  a  man  so  alert,  so  juvenile,  so 
combative.  He  was  always  deriding  sentiment  or  at  least 
sentimentality,  and  one  of  his  odd  opinions  was  that  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  English  had  weakened  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  largely  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of 
Charles  Dickens! 

‘All  this  sensibility,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘is  bad  for  the  race. 
There  is  too  much  self-consciousness  and  namby-pambyism 
about.  What  we  want  for  the  young  generation  to-day  is 
more  toughness  and  capacity  for  silent  endurance.’ 

Yet  I  suspect  this  was  a  pose  in  a  man  so  full  of  natural 
kindliness  as  Birdwood. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1905  I  was  staying  with  a  friend  at 
Downton,  near  Salisbury,  when  he  said  to  me: 

‘I  believe  you  are  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord  Nelson?’ 

I  replied  that  Nelson,  with  Wolfe,  had  been  my  heroes 
from  boyhood. 

‘Have  you  ever  visited  Trafalgar?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Then  I  will  drive  you  over  this  afternoon.  Lord  Nelson 
will  be  at  home  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.’ 

Trafalgar!  Nelson!  I  laughed  aloud.  I  had  momentarily 
forgotten  that  ‘Trafalgar’  is  the  name  of  the  estate  purchased 
for  the  first  Earl  by  Parliament,  and  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  my  Wiltshire  host’s  place.  The  third  Earl,  a 
stout,  bearded  old  gentleman,  received  me  with  much  cordi¬ 
ality,  and  I  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  examining  his  collection 
of  relics  and  listening  to  anecdotes  of  the  illustrious  Admiral. 
A  little  later  his  lordship  invited  me  to  pay  him  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  visit  and  I  passed  a  week-end  at  Trafalgar.  In  the 
interval  we  had  corresponded  and  he  wrote,  apropos  of  the 
recent  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Viscount  Trafalgar: 

‘Horatio  is  my  third  son:  he  is  now  my  eldest,  and  under 
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the  title  of  Lord  Merton,  is  my  heir.  My  youngest  son’s 
children  will  very  likely  succeed:  it  is  the  youngest  of  these 
who  is  so  like  the  Admiral.’ 

Nevertheless,  when  we  first  met,  I  thought  the  resemblance 
between  Lord  Merton  and  the  great  sailor  very  striking  -  the 
same  boyish,  clear-cut  features,  the  same  trim,  slender  little 
figure.  He  was  over  forty-five,  but  might  have  passed  for 
thirty.  There  was,  however,  no  spark  of  fire  in  his  eye;  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  religious  zealot,  and  had  gone  over 
to  Catholicism,  rising  every  morning  to  attend  early  mass 
at  a  private  chapel.  The  Earl  himself  was  a  notable  Church¬ 
man,  and  a  frequent  speaker  at  Anglican  meetings  throughout 
the  country;  he  also  took  a  practical  interest  in  agriculture. 
In  early  life  he  had  met  many  who  had  seen  the  admiral  in 
the  flesh;  he  had  read  every  book  and  essay  on  him,  and  so 
had  become  a  living  repository  of  particular  information. 
Once,  in  showing  me  over  his  acres,  he  told  me  that  his 
uncle  -  Earl  William  -  as  he  always  called  him,  had  refused  a 
property  in  Norfolk  because  he  would  there  be  overshadowed 
by  Coke,  the  great  landowner  there,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

But  what  perhaps  interested  me  more  than  all  was  his 
attitude  towards  Lady  Hamilton  and  her  daughter  Horatia, 
who  afterwards  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  and  so  became 
the  ancestress  of  the  family  of  the  Nelson  Wards.  He  told 
me  it  was  his  fixed  belief,  not  only  that  Lord  Nelson  was  not 
Horatia’s  father,  but  that  Emma  Hamilton  was  not  her 
mother.  As  he  afterwards  wrote  me  in  his  own  rather  crabbed 
hand: 

‘I  have  reason  to  believe  Horatia  was  pawned  (palmed?)  on 
the  Admiral. 

T.  -  Because  she  never  came  to  Merton  till  May  1805 
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though  the  Admiral  had  pleaded  for  her  coming  there  for 
two  years.  They  were  apparently  afraid  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  for 
they  with  difficulty  got  her  to  give  up  the  child  even  with 
the  promise  of  a  pension. 

‘2.  -  Because  Horatia  would  never  believe  one  who  had 
behaved  to  her  as  Lady  Hamilton  did,  could  be  her  mother. 

‘3. -Because  Lady  Hamilton  had  deliberately  told  the 
Admiral  that  she  had  never  had  a  child  (the  Morrison  letters 
clearly  proving  the  contrary).’ 

This  was  not  all.  On  my  inquiry  Earl  Nelson  told  me  that 
he  had  talked  the  whole  matter  of  Horatia ’s  paternity  with 
her  son,  Admiral  Nelson  Ward,  who  avowed  to  him  that  he 
had  no  ‘strong  view,’  one  way  or  the  other,  on  that  subject. 

This  seemed  to  be  so  important  a  point  in  the  evidence 
that  I  ventured  to  make  a  public  allusion  to  it,  besides  con¬ 
veying  it  to  my  friend,  Herbert  Baily,  then  writing  a  Life  of 
Lady  Hamilton.  Baily  informed  me  that  Nelson  Ward  must 
have  been  totally  misunderstood,  as  he  held  implicitly  to  the 
Nelson  paternity. 

Soon  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  Earl  Nelson, 
enclosing  an  angry  one  from  Nelson  Ward  denying  emphati¬ 
cally  the  assertion  that  he  had  ‘no  strong  view  that  my  Mother 
is  Admiral  Nelson’s  daughter.  I  write  at  once  to  say  that 
I  never  intended  to  convey  to  you  the  idea,  for  I  did  then, 
and  do  now  believe  she  was  his  daughter.’ 

Ward  continued: 

‘I  remember  the  conversation  referred  to  and  that  the  talk 
was  almost  entirely  on  your  part,  when  you  exercised  much 
freedom  of  speech,  with  little  regard  (as  I  considered)  to  my 
own  feelings  in  the  matter.’ 

Subsequently  I  had  a  note  from  the  Earl,  saying  that  he 
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had  ‘squared’  Nelson  Ward;  but  as  to  what  form  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  took  I  was  never  enlightened. 

In  these  days  when  I  pick  up  my  morning  paper  and  find, 
not  infrequently,  a  two-column  report  of  a  speech  by  Sir 
James  Barrie,  I  am  amused  to  think  of  the  time,  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  when  the  very  thought  of  speaking  in  public  filled 
that  man  of  genius  with  fright.  I  think  his  very  first  utter¬ 
ance  of  this  sort  was  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Trocadero  to 
Frederick  Greenwood.  He  had  screwed  himself  up  to  do  it, 
and  accomplished  it  under  cover  of  an  immense  cigar,  although 
there  were  moments  when  his  intimate  friend,  Addison 
Bright,  by  whose  side  I  sat,  murmured: 

‘My  God,  he’s  stopped  -  he’s  as  white  as  the  tablecloth  - 
he’d  better  sit  down!’ 

Nevertheless,  he  stuck  it  out,  and  the  speech  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  great  success.  Yet  only  a  couple  of  years  before 
Barrie  had  written  to  me  when  I  had  asked  him  to  make  a 
few  remarks  at  a  meeting  organised  by  Lady  Jersey: 

‘I  wish  I  could  do  as  you  suggest,  but  to  appear  in  public 
in  any  way  is  abhorrent  to  me  and  I  never  did  address  a 
meeting  and  I  am  entirely  the  wrong  man  for  it.’ 

That  was  in  1905,  and  ‘one  of  our  most  popular  and  effec¬ 
tive  orators’  as  I  see  he  is  now  (1929)  characterised  by  one 
leading  journal,  was  far  away. 

It  was  at  the  dinner  in  1907  that  Barrie  said:  ‘I  owe  all  I  am 
to  Greenwood  -  in  fact  Greenwood  made  me.’  It  seems  sad 
and  strange  to  think  that  such  a  paper  as  the  St.  James's 
Gazette ,  as  well  as  the  Pall  Mall  and  the  Westminster  should 
successively  have  suffered  utter  extinction. 


CHAPTER  8 


Art,  Art,  thou’rt  surely  false!  O,  Nature,  make  us  feel! 

In  our  own  bosom  stands  the  saintliest  shrine, 

While  Art,  yon  cheating  priestess,  comes  to  steal: 

Masking  her  mocking  visage,  seems  to  kneel, 

Then  drains  our  soul’s  bright  chalice  of  its  holy  wine. 

And  I  might  well  be  beauty-blind  as  I  am  dumb; 

I  cannot  reproduce  or  recreate 
The  things  of  passing  loveliness  that  some 
Make  live  again;  my  brain  and  fingers  numb 
Do  falter,  and  my  soul’s  powers  ever  hesitate. 

From  Aglaia  (1913). 

Ever  since  early  youth  I  had  cherished  resentment  against 
the  Whig  conception  of  George  III,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  in  any  writings  of  mine  which  touched  on  the 
subject,  of  saying  a  good  word  for  that  long-maligned 
monarch.  The  idea  of  writing  his  biography  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Canadian  who  had  inherited  the  feeling  of  loyalty, 
veneration  and  personal  regard  which  animated  the  founders 
of  British  Canada  had  long  been  present  to  my  mind.  Under 
date  5th  June  1906  I  find  an  entry  in  my  diary: 

‘To-day  I  asked  G.  at  the  Club  if  he  happened  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  celebrations  yesterday  at  Eton,  and  the  allusion 
to  “the  glorious  Fourth.”  Unsuspecting  a  trap,  he  said  he 
did  not  know  or  had  forgotten,  but  thought  it  had  something 
to  do  with  Founder’s  day.  “But  surely,”  he  added,  “isn’t 
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the  glorious  Fourth  an  American  expression  referring  to 
4th  July,  Independence  Day?”  I  then  proceeded  to  enlighten 
him.  “The  glorious  Fourth,”  I  said,  “was  used  in  both 
England  and  America  long  before  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  which  was,  by  the  way,  signed  on  2nd  July.”  He 
was  right  in  thinking  the  date  connected  with  the  Founder, 
but  it  was  not  Eton  but  the  new  British  Empire  which  he 
founded.  It  happened  to  be  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  patriotic  Kings  in  British  history  -  George  III.’ 

I  was  prepared  for  his  burst  of  derision.  ‘You  are  referring 
to  the  pig-headed  old  gentleman  who  lost  us  America?’ 

‘Look  here,’  I  retorted,  ‘you  read  all  your  modern  history 
at  Cambridge  and  believed  all  you  read.  Your  views  on  the 
eighteenth  century  and  particularly  on  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  are  the  traditional  Whig  views.  My  objection  to  them  is 
that  they  are  utterly,  hopelessly,  fantastically  wrong.’ 

‘So  you  are  going  to  whitewash  George  III?’ 

I  said:  ‘No.  If  I  ever  do  anything,  it  will  be  to  try  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  dark.’ 

Not  long  after  this  I  met  Andrew  Lang,  who  told  me  that 
his  brother  John,  a  professor  of  history  at  Edinburgh,  was 
editing  a  series  of  popular  books  on  the  British  Empire,  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Jack.  The  title  of  the  series  was 
‘The  Romance  of  Empire,’  and  Lang  wondered  whether 
I  would  care  to  undertake  the  first,  that  upon  Canada.  Some 
correspondence  with  his  brother  occurred,  and  eventually 
I  wrote  the  book  -  the  first  of  the  series.  For  the  illus¬ 
trations,  which  were  well  reproduced  in  colour,  I  chose  my 
friend,  Henry  Sandham,  of  Montreal.  The  volume  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  is,  after  twenty  years,  still 
current.  I  mention  here,  because  it  led  to  my  writing  my 
monograph  on  George  III.  It  contained  the  following 
passage: 
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‘Peace  was  declared  between  Britain  and  America  in  1783; 
but  there  was  no  peace  for  the  American  Loyalists.  When 
the  King’s  armies  sailed  away  from  Charleston  the  last 
spectacle  they  saw  was  the  bodies  of  twenty-four  Loyalists 
swinging  from  a  row  of  gibbets.  Of  no  crime  were  these 
men  guilty  but  that  of  refusing  to  disunite  the  Empire,  of 
refusing  to  take  up  arms  against  him  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  lawful  sovereign  and  an  honest  and  benevolent 
prince.’ 

From  this  text  I  proposed  to  write  a  study  of  George  III. 
Messrs.  Jack  at  once  commissioned  the  book,  agreeing  to 
bring  it  out  in  the  handsomest  fashion. 

In  the  course  of  my  preliminary  reading  I  was  more  than 
ever  struck  by  the  vituperation  of  which  the  King  had  long 
been  the  object.  All  the  evidence  which  had  been  produced 
in  his  favour  by  writers  -  even  American  writers  -  during 
his  lifetime  and  at  his  death,  had  apparently  been  long  since 
forgotten  or  swept  contemptuously  aside,  and  historians  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  of  Anglo-American  relations 
rivalled  one  another  (or  copied  one  another)  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  his  character  and  policy,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
suggestion  that  the  King  was  perhaps  not  quite  the  stupid 
bigot  he  had  been  painted.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  was 
affected  with  wonder  that  while  the  lives  and  policy  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth  and  William  III  were  justly 
interpreted,  so  little  real  understanding  characterised  their 
attitude  towards  the  third  George.  I  soon  formed  the  view 
that  a  large  part  of  the  popular  disesteem  in  which  the  King 
was  held  was  due  to  the  revival  of  the  old  Jeffersonian 
conception  of  his  character  and  political  conduct,  and  that 
for  this  revival  Thackeray  was  as  much  as  any  one  writer 
responsible.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  esteem  for  Thackeray 
both  as  writer  and  man.  But  his  Four  Georges  is  a  simple 
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travesty  of  history.  If  its  author  had  been  content  to  confine 
his  political  and  social  prejudices  to  his  novels  it  would  not 
have  been  so  bad;  but  that  he  should  have  chosen  such  a 
performance  as  The  Four  Georges  as  the  theme  of  his  lectures 
in  America  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  blot  on  his  patriotism,  as 
well  as  proof  of  his  incompetence  as  a  historian.  Thackeray 
was  a  bad  historian  because  he  relied  too  much  upon  his 
feelings  instead  of  upon  the  facts.  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  has 
recently  expressed  his  preference  for  partisan  histories;  true, 
they  are  the  most  readable:  but  the  other  side  has  something 
to  say,  and  when  they  have  delivered  their  evidence  before 
an  impartial  tribunal,  it  makes  such  historians  look  foolish  - 
not  less  foolish  because  they  happen  to  be  dead  and  incapable 
of  revising  their  personal  judgments.  For,  unhappily,  litter  a 
scripta  manet.  Thus,  how  could  such  a  deliverance  as 
this  of  Thackeray  on  George  III  hope  to  impose  upon 
posterity? 

‘He  was  a  dull  lad  brought  up  by  narrow-minded  people. 
The  cleverest  tutors  in  the  world  could  have  done  little 
probably  to  expand  that  small  intellect,  though  they  might 
have  improved  his  tastes  and  taught  his  perceptions  some 
generosity.’ 

If  any  inquirer  ever  troubled  to  read  contemporary 
testimony  -  even  the  accounts  of  their  interviews  with  him 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Johnson  or  John  Adams,  surely  they 
would  perceive  some  error  here. 

And  again,  is  it  indignation  we  feel,  or  simple  derision, 
when  we  read  further: 

‘Who  can  wonder  that  when  such  a  man  as  George  took 
such  an  office  on  himself  punishment  and  humiliation  should 
fall  upon  people  and  chief?’ 
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Never  do  we  find  any  suggestion  by  Thackeray  and  the 
other  brilliant  nineteenth-century  sketchers  of  eighteenth- 
century  history  that  George  retained  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  bulk  of  his  subjects  not  merely  in  England  but 
in  America;  that  his  conduct  was  from  first  to  last  represen¬ 
tative  and  interpretative  of  the  wishes  of  his  people,  that 
after  the  American  schism  (which  time  has  proved  no  evil 
but  a  blessing  to  humanity)  his  wise  and  courageous  leader¬ 
ship  averted  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  the  British 
Constitution  during  the  greatest  ordeal  to  which  it  had  ever 
been  exposed,  and  that  he  lived,  though  shattered  in  mind 
in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  to  see  a  new  British 
Empire  arisen,  far  greater  than  the  old,  which  gladly, 
zealously,  acknowledged  its  fealty  to  him  and  has  continued 
it  to  his  successors  down  to  our  own  day.  What  a  mystery 
is  here  -  how  could  all  those  sentimental  Victorian  Whigs 
and  clever  Liberal  tractarious  demagogues  have  escaped 
this  simple  truth?  Even  Dickens,  the  warm-hearted  but 
woefully  prejudiced  Dickens,  could  actually  tell  his  readers: 

‘It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  that  England  lost 
North  America  by  persisting  in  taxing  her  without  her  own 
consent.’ 

Dear,  dear  Boz!  England,  so  far  from  losing  North  America, 
acquired  on  that  continent  a  far  vaster  dominion,  to-day 
ten  times  the  size  and  three  times  as  populous  as  the  whole 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which  seceded  in  1776!  England  did 
not  persist  in  taxing  America:  she  waived  the  point  and 
merely  begged  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves  or  do  something 
to  maintain  the  garrisons  and  ships  by  which  their  part  of 
the  Empire  was  defended.  What  would  the  seceders  have 
said  to-day  of  a  British  Dominion  not  only  providing  for  its 
defence  within  its  own  borders,  but  voluntarily  sending  forth 
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half  a  million  men  when  England  was  at  war  with  an  enemy 
with  whom  the  daughter  State  had  no  quarrel,  and  cheerfully, 
even  proudly,  bearing  a  debt  that  would  have  crushed  the 
Mother  Country  of  George  Ill’s  day  into  the  very  earth! 
Where  were  the  Canadian  Jeffersons,  Franklins,  Adamses, 
and  Hancocks  to  protest  against  this  terrible  burden,  the 
fruit  of  the  policy  of  George  V  and  his  advisers?  Well,  there 
was  Henri  Bourassa  and  Armand  Lavergne,  and  -  but  why 
rake  up  the  immediate  past? 

Over  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  -  the  late  Sir  George 
Otto  Trevelyan -I  said  to  myself:  All  these  people,  these 
historians,  these  essayists,  monographers  and  reviewers,  in 
dealing  with  George  III  and  the  American  Revolution  have 
done  that  which  Randolph  Churchill  did  on  a  memorable 
occasion  in  British  politics  with  regard  to  Lord  Goschen, 
they  have  ‘forgotten’  Canada.  Many,  of  course,  have  been 
influenced  by  American  opinion.  If  Americans  like  to  set 
up  a  bogey  -  a  tyrant  of  weak  intellect  -  and  call  it  George  III 
and  revile  it  annually  in  their  patriotic  celebrations,  much  as 
the  English  formerly  did  Guy  Fawkes,  why,  let  them!  But 
the  people  of  Canada,  whether  of  English  or  French  origin, 
could  hardly  join  in  this  view  or  share  these  aspersions. 
Surely  they  have  inherited  a  view  and  an  estimate  of  the 
King  far  different  -  different  indeed  from  that,  thanks  to 
Thackeray,  Trevelyan,  and  the  Whig  school  which  widely 
prevailed  in  England  itself,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
school  text-books.  No  Canadian  had  yet,  as  far  as  I  was 
aware,  attempted  specifically  to  present  that  view  and 
estimate,  and  so  I  attempted  the  task. 

How  far  I  succeeded  I  do  not  know -perhaps  I  failed. 
But,  although  one  reviewer  dismissed  my  performance  con¬ 
temptuously  as  a  ‘Tory  tract,’  I  found,  to  my  gratification 
that  I  had  many  leading  scholars,  such  as  B.  R.  Wise  of 
Balliol,  who  reviewed  my  book  in  the  Morning  Post,  on  my 
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side.  But  the  greatest  compliment  I  received  came  from  a 
still  more  unexpected  quarter.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  Alfred  Deakin,  might  conceivably  have  borne  a 
grudge  against  me  because  of  my  efforts  years  before  in  the 
matter  of  the  appeal  clause  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
Bill,  and  whom  I  had  never  suspected  of  Tory  leanings, 
wrote  me: 

Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
Prime  Minister, 

29 th  November  1907. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckles  Willson, 

Our  brief  acquaintance  in  London  and  your  great 
kindness  encourage  me  to  believe  that  you  will  not  mis¬ 
understand  this  hasty  note  conveying  my  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  upon  your  George  III,  which  I  have  just  read  with 
great  pleasure. 

There  was  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  penning  of 
such  a  book  by  a  Canadian  Loyalist  -  Oliver’s  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  the  first  fair  statement  of  the  Anglo-American 
case  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that  I  had  read  -  yours  is 
the  second,  and  the  two  might  do  much  to  remove  the 
misconceptions  still  current  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions  which  still  vitiate  to  some  extent  Trevelyan’s 
admirable  history.  From  the  nephew  of  Macaulay  no  more 
could  be  expected! 

To  me  it  seems  as  if  this  reaction  against  the  Whig  portraits 
of  the  King  had  led  you  to  overlook  some  of  George  Ill’s 
most  serious  mistakes,  though  I  admit  that  a  man  of  such  a 
type,  reared  in  such  surroundings  as  his,  made  them  naturally 
and  in  the  best  of  faith.  Chapter  XXII  is  absolutely  admir¬ 
able.  Let  me  confess  that  until  now  I  had  not  appreciated 
either  the  strength  or  the  loftiness  of  his  character,  nor  the 
immense  and  continuous  series  of  obstacles  presented  to  him 
and  to  our  country  by  the  defects  of  the  old  system  of 
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government  —  and  of  the  men,  even  the  great  men,  who 
administered  it. 

A  our  book  is  a  most  wholesome  corrective  of  popular 
opinion,  and  I  only  hope  it  will  secure  the  circulation  it 
deserves.  This  means  a  cheaper  edition  for  wide  circulation 
condensed  by  yourself  so  as  to  make  the  story  of  the  time  as 
interesting  to  the  masses  as  it  has  been  in  its  full  detail  and 
expression  to  me. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  and  my  best  wishes  for  its 
success. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alfred  Deakin. 

Some  six  months  later  (5th  June  1908)  Deakin  wrote  me 
again : 

‘.  .  .  There  is  nothing  harder  to  root  up  than  a  general 
tradition  well  supported  by  a  dominant  political  party.  As  a 
Canadian  you  know  what  pioneering  means  and  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged  in  literature  was,  in  this  instance, 
exactly  of  that  character. 

‘As  I  already  remarked,  your  book  and  Oliver’s  Hamilton 
are  the  first  clear  indications  of  a  revision  of  popular  judgment 
affecting  that  era;  but  that  will  take  time  to  accomplish.  The 
higher  criticism,  even  in  secular  literature,  when  it  runs 
counter  to  accepted  opinion,  has  a  rough  road  to  travel. 
I  shall  look  forward  to  your  book  on  Wolfe  with  great  interest. 

‘That  will  afford  you  a  splendid  subject  for  which  you  are 
very  happily  situated  in  your  present  residence,  and  to 
interpret  which  your  knowledge  of  your  native  land  must  be 
of  great  value.’ 

Alfred  Deakin  was  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  as  well  as 
eloquent  and  picturesque  statesmen  Australia,  or  indeed  the 
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Empire,  has  produced.  I  deeply  regretted  his  untimely 
death.  What  he  said  about  my  book  on  George  III  being  a 
wholesome  corrective  of  public  opinion  recurs  to  me  when 
I  read  to-day  the  far  different  estimates  of  that  monarch 
which  have  been  elicited  by  the  publication  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  as  edited  by  Sir  John  Fortescue. 

From  my  tenancy  of  a  house  in  Bayswater,  previously 
occupied  by  Signor  Marconi  and  his  widowed  mother 
(formerly  Miss  Jameson),  where  I  acquired  as  fixtures  some 
portions  of  the  first  wireless  apparatus  used  by  the  illustrious 
young  inventor,  my  wife  and  I  took  a  villa  in  Acacia  Road,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  and  there  we  dwelt  happily  for  nearly  five  years. 

Soon  after  our  removal  to  that  charming  suburb  we 
became  aware  of  all  sorts  of  reminders  of  an  unseen  world; 
everybody  in  London  seemed  to  be  discussing  psychic 
phenomena.  I  especially  remember  long  talks  with  Conan 
Doyle  and  Bram  Stoker  on  the  subject.  I  had  gone  with  all 
London  to  see  the  Zantcigs  give  an  example  of  alleged 
telepathy,  and  one  evening  at  a  party  at  the  Northcliffe’s 
every  one  seemed  full  of  ‘the  Survival  of  Human  Personality 
after  Death.’ 

For,  I  may  mention,  that  by  1906  Alfred  Harmsworth  had 
become  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  had  taken  the  charming 
mansion  in  St.  James’  Place,  where  had  formerly  dwelt  the 
poet  Rogers.  Lady  Northcliffe,  having  told  me  of  the  many 
questions  constantly  being  put  to  her  about  the  house’s 
history,  I  volunteered  to  compose  a  little  sketch  which  she 
could  show  to  her  friends.  Amongst  my  papers  I  find  the 
following  little  note: 

22  St.  James’  Place, 
6th  May  1906. 

‘How  more  than  kind  of  you  to  send  me  that  charming 
article  about  our  little  house!  We  are  both  delighted  and 
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interested  to  have  so  good  an  account  of  Rogers  and  his  times 
here,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  the  house  will  be  as  full  of 
treasures  as  it  was  in  his  time.  It  would  be  such  a  pleasure 
to  show  it  to  you.’ 

But  to  return  to  occultism.  One  day  while  I  was  walking 
in  my  garden  I  saw  the  head  of  my  venerable  neighbour, 
Mr.  Baughan  (father  of  E.  A.  Baughan,  the  dramatic  critic), 
protruded  above  the  wall.  He  beckoned  to  me.  I  approached, 
and,  indicating  the  house  next  door,  which  had  lately  been 
occupied  by  young  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  while  at  the 
St.  John’s  Wood  artillery  barracks,  he  said: 

‘Look,  they  are  beginning  to  come.’ 

‘Who?’  I  asked. 

‘Why,  the  spook-worshippers.  This  place  is  getting 
altogether  too  spiritual  for  me.  With  my  few  remaining  days 
I  can’t  afford  to  anticipate  the  future.’ 

Peering  over  the  wall  I  beheld  a  procession  of  people  of 
both  sexes  arriving,  mostly  by  cabs  and  broughams  along  the 
little  leafy  lane  which  ran  beside  my  house.  They  were 
members  of  a  spiritualist  society,  of  which  Baughan ’s  next- 
door  neighbour,  Gambier  Bolton,  was  the  secretary  and 
organising  spirit.  Thereafter  the  neighbourhood  was  rife 
with  tales  of  the  mysterious  seances  and  the  ghosts  of  eminent 
persons  who  had  been  induced  to  revisit  their  ancient  haunts, 
amongst  them,  I  was  told,  being  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley, 
George  Eliot,  and  J.  H.  Lewes. 

Naturally,  these  seances,  to  one  of  which  I  was  myself 
invited,  further  drew  my  attention  to  occult  phenomena. 
Matthew  Arnold  had  said:  ‘Miracles  are  touched  by  Ithuriel’s 
spear  -  miracles  do  not  happen,’  which  was  a  true  dictum. 
Miracles  do  not  happen.  But  it  seemed  to  me  there  were 
events  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  age,  as  in  all  ages  of 
which  we  have  a  record,  which  are  miraculous  in  the  sense  of 
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their  being  supernormal  -  for  which  science  offers  no  con¬ 
sistent  explanation.  Was  not  hypnotism  a  miracle?  Was  not 
telepathy  a  miracle?  Was  not  the  divining-rod  a  miracle? 
Would  Sir  William  Ramsay  or  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 
throw  these  manifestations  into  the  limbo  of  humbug  and 
charlatanism?  And  supposing  they,  and  such  as  they,  con¬ 
tinue  incredulous  -  was  not  incredulity  a  fixed  quantity  in 
any  society?  Were  men  ever  unanimous  in  their  impressions  - 
in  their  prepossessions,  in  the  chromatic  quality  with  which 
they  steep  every  surrounding  fact  before  they  allowed  their 
critical  faculties  to  be  focussed  upon  it? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  census  of  all  the  minds  which  embrace 
a  belief  in  the  truth  of  supernormal  phenomena.  It  would 
astonish  the  sceptic.  It  would  reveal  to  him  that  the  attitude 
of  society  at  large  towards  spiritualism  and  the  other  world 
is  not  the  attitude  of  any  but  a  fraction  of  the  component 
parts  of  society  -  not  even  the  evenly  balanced  attitude  of 
Huxley  towards  God  Almighty.  We  should  see  something 
quite  different;  something  even  distinct  and  apart  from 
religion.  We  should  see  men,  often  without  any  religion  at 
all,  properly  speaking,  breaking  out  into  the  ejaculation  of 
Hamlet  to  Horatio  and  refusing  to  believe  that  certain 
occurrences  in  their  experience  are  to  be  explained  away  by 
chance  or  delusion.  And  even  in  religious  men  the  conviction 
seems  to  me  secular  rather  than  arising  from  orthodox  faith. 

‘Far  be  it  from  me,’  wrote  Emerson,  ‘the  impatience  which 
cannot  brook  the  supernatural,  the  vast;  far  be  it  from  me  the 
lust  of  explaining  away  all  which  appeals  to  the  imagination 
and  the  great  presentiments  which  haunts  us.  Willingly,  I, 
too,  say  “Hail!  to  the  unknown  artful  powers  which  transcend 
the  ken  of  the  understanding. ”  ’ 

Dining  one  night  at  the  Cecil  with  Sir  George  Newnes,  the 
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chief  proprietor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  he  told  me  how 
full  of  the  whole  subject  Conan  Doyle  was  getting  to  be  -  a 
circumstance  which  surprised  him  and  also  led  him  to  fear 
that  it  might  affect  his  work  as  a  novelist,  and  particularly  as 
the  author  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories. 

‘He  is  about  the  last  man  I  should  think  would  turn 
spiritualist,’  he  said.  ‘There  is  nothing  of  the  crank  about 
him.  There  must  be  something  in  all  this  occultism  and  the 
evidence  of  supernatural  phenomena,  but  the  plain  man  does 
not  know  what  to  think,  and  he  hasn’t  time  to  sift  the  evidence 
for  himself.’  He  added:  ‘Would  you  be  inclined  to  go  into 
the  whole  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  knows 
nothing  about  it?  You  would  have  to  read  all  the  testimony 
and  report  the  impressions  it  made  on  you.  I  suggest  a  series 
of  a  dozen  articles  in  the  Westminster .’ 

And  so,  eventually,  the  articles  were  written,  attracting  an 
attention  far  beyond  their  merits,  and  were  afterwards 
gathered  together  in  book  form.  They  were  thus  summed 
up  by  the  late  Sir  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.: 

‘Every  one  must  recognise  the  industry  the  author  has 
shown  and  the  fairness  of  spirit  he  has  endeavoured  to 
maintain.  He  frankly  tells  us  that  “the  light  heart  and  open 
mind”  with  which  he  set  forth  deserted  him  before  he  drew  his 
labours  to  a  close.  For,  entering  upon  the  subject  as  a  novice, 
he  found  himself  unexpectedly  confronted  by  the  mass  of 
evidence  and  the  numerous  and  profoundly  difficult  problems 
which  the  Psychical  Society  have  had  to  face.  His  conclusions 
are  derived  from  a  study  of  the  available  evidence,  and  this 
study  has  convinced  him  -  as  it  has  convinced,  so  far  as  I 
know,  every  other  painstaking  and  honest  inquirer  -  that  no 
theories  based  on  fraud,  illusion,  nor  even  on  telepathy,  are 
adequate  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  he 
has  reviewed.  Contrary  to  his  prepossessions,  Mr.  Willson 
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tells  us  that  he  has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  the  action 
of  discarnate  human  beings  -  that  is  to  say,  the  spiritualistic 
hypothesis. 

‘I  can  hardly  suppose  he  means  to  apply  this  statement  to 
more  than  the  small  residue  of  phenomena  which  he  finds 
inexplicable  on  my  other  hypothesis.  Assuming  this  restricted 
view  to  be  meant,  the  question  arises:  Is  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  based  sufficiently  abundant,  trustworthy,  and 
conclusive  to  warrant  such  a  far-reaching  statement?  Here 
we  must  turn  from  the  author  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
given  long  years  to  a  searching  experimental  investigation 
of  these  phenomena,  and  who  have  approached  the  subject 
in  a  scientific  and  judicial  spirit.  The  most  noteworthy 
instance  is  the  testimony  of  that  shrewd  and  able  investigator, 
the  late  Dr.  Hodgson.  His  patient  and  laborious  inquiry  into 
the  trance  phenomena  of  Mrs.  Piper  ultimately  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Willson,  Dr.  Hodgson’s 
well-known  exposure  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  other 
fraudulent  mediums,  and  his  sane  and  cautious  judgment 
render  his  opinion  of  great  weight.  Then  again,  we  find 
that  this  also  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Frederic  Myers 
was  gradually  driven.  And  long  prior  to  this  it  was  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  that  acute  thinker,  the  late 
Professor  de  Morgan,  and  it  is  the  conclusion  strongly 
held  by  the  great  naturalist,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  and 
held  also  by  several  other  eminent  investigators  I  might 
name.’1 

In  the  midst  of  my  incursion  into  a  field  of  inquiry  so 
different  from  any  I  had  ever  attempted,  two  events  happened 
which  exerted  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  on  my  life. 
I  was  seized  with  a  mysterious  illness  which  lasted  for  many 
months  and  nearly  had  a  fatal  termination.  While  in  the  early 

1  Occultism  and  Common  Sense,  Werner  Lawrie,  1908. 
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throes  of  that  illness  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at 
Westerham,  in  Kent: 

‘The  Reverend  Mr.  Hopkins  is  giving  up  his  tenancy  of 
Quebec  House.  As  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  exchange 
London  for  the  country,  here  is  your  chance.  Colonel 
Warde,  the  owner,  would  be  glad  to  have  you  for  a  tenant  of 
your  hero,  Wolfe’s,  early  home.’ 

If  when  this  letter  reached  me  I  could  scarce  stir  my 
limbs,  the  stirring  in  my  heart  was  tumultuous.  For  this  was 
the  very  house  of  all  the  houses  in  England  in  which  I  would 
have  chosen  to  live.  Formerly  called  ‘Spiers’  and  dating  in 
its  oldest  part  from  1507  (only  fifteen  years  after  Columbus 
discovered  America!),  it  was  a  tall,  gabled,  brick  structure  on 
the  Sevenoaks  Road,  full  of  long,  low-ceiled  rooms,  oak  beams 
and  antique  oak-panelling.  Alongside  was  a  brook  which 
later  became  the  river  Darenth,  and  a  pleasant  old-walled 
garden.  Here  the  Conqueror  of  Quebec  passed  his  boyhood 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before. 

‘Claim  to  have  seen  Wolfe’s  birth,’  says  Gibson  Thompson 
in  Wolfeland ,  ‘may  well  be  relinquished  by  this  gabled 
mansion,  for  apart  from  that,  has  not  Thackeray  immortalised 
it  in  The  Virginians ? 

‘He  has  drawn  for  us  Colonel  Lambert  and  Harry  Warring¬ 
ton,  riding  into  Westerham  in  Wolfe’s  manhood  days,  their 
arrival  at  Quebec  House,  their  welcome  by  their  hosts -“a 
stately  matron,  an  old  soldier,  whose  recollections  and 
services  were  of  five-and-forty  years  back,  and  the  son 
of  this  gentleman  and  lady,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Kingsley’s  regiment,  that  was  then  stationed  at  Maidstone, 
whence  the  Colonel  had  come  on  a  brief  visit  to  his 
parents.’ 
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In  his  admirable  monograph  on  Wolfe,  Arthur  Granville 
Bradley  had  written:  ‘Quebec  House  suggests  infinite  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  hand  of  some  reverent  restorer.’ 

Those  possibilities  had  since  been  seized  by  its  owner, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Westerham,  and  in  the  architect, 
Granville  Streatfield,  the  restoration  had  been  completely 
carried  through. 

Without  a  moment’s  delay  my  wife  visited  Westerham, 
fell  in  love  with  the  house  for  its  own  sake;  the  lease  was 
duly  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
I  was  able  to  join  my  family  already  installed  at  Quebec 
House. 

How  vividly  I  recall  being  borne  into  the  low,  oak-panelled 
hall  and  up  the  picturesque  winding  staircase  and  laid  in 
what  was  perhaps  Wolfe’s  own  bedchamber!  That  very  night 
what  plans  and  resolves  fired  my  imagination.  I  knew,  alas, 
only  too  well  in  what  general  apathy  and  ignorance  was  held 
the  name  of  Wolfe;  how,  of  my  doctors  and  nurses,  none 
knew  the  hero’s  Christian  name  or  any  but  the  baldest  facts 
and  these  embroidered  by  fantastic  legend,  concerning  his 
glorious  victory  and  death.  One  expected  this  from  the 
English  multitude  -  even  amongst  the  more  enlightened  -  for 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  commemoration  of 
national  worthies  was  not  so  common  a  proceeding  as  it  has 
since  become.  But,  that  his  own  fellow-townsfolk,  the  people 
of  his  native  village  should  be  either  ignorant  or  lukewarm 
struck  me  as  a  crime.  I  had  pictured  the  lord  of  the  manor  (a 
lineal  descendant  of  Wolfe’s  bosom  friend,  General  Warde)  as 
a  Wolfe  enthusiast,  proud  of  the  hereditary  connection  and  a 
zealous  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  local  hero. 
I  was  soon  undeceived.  Colonel  Charles  Warde  of  Squerryes 
Court  had  in  his  youth  been  a  gunner  in  India.  He  was 
now  an  old  man,  a  rather  heavy,  inarticulate  specimen  of  the 
country  squire,  albeit  good-natured  and  never  shrinking 
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from  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  He  knew  little  about 
Wolfe,  apart  from  the  family  tradition,  and  cared  less.  He 
had  been  induced  to  restore  Quebec  House,  because  its 
dilapidated  condition  had  been  publicly  commented  upon 
and  because,  in  spite  of  his  diminished  revenues,  he  always 
tried  to  look  after  the  state  of  his  legal  property. 

If,  privately,  the  good  Colonel  thought  the  subject  of  Wolfe 
a  bore,  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Warde,  a  daughter  of  the 
tenth  Baron  Inchiquin,  it  became  a  positive  affliction. 

I  had  not  been  a  week  in  Westerham  before  the  vicar, 
Sydney  Le  Mesurier,  a  pleasant,  sympathetic  fellow  of  my 
own  age,  came  to  see  me.  He  said  his  activities  were  much 
circumscribed  by  local  prejudice.  He,  too,  was  hereditarily 
interested  in  Wolfe;  it  was  in  the  arms  of  his  ancestor,  Arthur 
Brown,  that  the  hero  had  breathed  his  last,  and  he  had  always 
thought  that  there  would  be  some  public  memorial  in  the 
village.  He  had  taken  counsel  with  some  of  his  churchwardens 
and  they  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  stained-glass  window  in 
the  church.  This  had  been  agreed  to  generally,  and  already 
a  number  of  subscriptions  had  been  received,  but  he  added 
sadly,  ‘It  is  slow  work  trying  to  interest  the  local  people  in 
Wolfe.’ 

I  was  filled  with  misgivings.  The  vicar’s  project  seemed 
too  narrow  ecclesiastical;  still  I  had  visions  of  a  flaming 
window  depicting  Wolfe  in  the  moment  of  victory,  his  face 
lit  up  by  a  rapturous  glow,  as  he  uttered  his  immortal  ‘God 
be  praised:  I  die  happy!’  So  I  agreed  to  help,  and  that  very 
evening  wrote  from  my  bed  a  letter  to  the  London  Press, 
which  appeared  on  17th  December  1907.  A  few  days  later 
the  vicar  came,  full  of  gratitude.  The  money  had  been 
forthcoming,  and  he  would  shortly  receive  a  design  for  the 
window.  Later,  on  my  return  from  Aix,  what  was  my  chagrin 
to  find  that  an  aesthetic  anaemic  triptych  of  a  Holy  Nativity 
design  by  Burne-Jones  had  been  chosen.  It  seemed  to  me 
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incongruous,  inappropriate;  and,  to  make  it  worse,  there  was 
a  Latin  legend  beneath:  Quia  natus  est  vobis  salvator .  In  vain 
I  suggested  that  a  Holy  Nativity  in  this  connection  was 
sacrilegious;  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  thought  a  Burne- 
Jones  window  was  ‘simply  too  lovely.’  There  was  no  more 
to  be  said,  but  inwardly  I  resolved  that  Wolfe  must  have 
a  more  fitting  local  memorial  than  that. 

Happily,  just  at  this  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  had  launched  a 
great  campaign  for  the  purchase  of  the  Quebec  battlefields 
and  their  conversion  into  a  public  park.  Walking  one  day 
over  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Lord  Grey  had  said  to  a  friend: 
‘Is  it  not  horrible  to  think  that  when  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  heroes  was  killed,  after  winning  a  victory  which 
practically  gave  to  England  an  Empire,  there  stands  a  gaol?’ 
Grey  had  at  once  started  to  get  rid  of  that  gaol,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  he  inaugurated  had  been  an  immense  success,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  formal  handing  over  the  whole  property  in  July. 

I  therefore  thought  we  might  institute  a  little  local  celebra¬ 
tion  to  synchronise  with  the  proceedings  at  Quebec,  and  I  set 
about  canvassing  my  neighbours.  Some  of  them  were  rather 
surprised,  and  one  asked  me  pointedly:  ‘Is  it  necessary?’  But 
I  soon  had  the  leading  gentry  on  my  side.  I  had  invited  Lord 
Grey’s  nephew  and  coadjutor,  Arthur  Grenfell,  secretary 
of  the  Quebec  Tercentenary  Fund.  To  my  disappointment, 
Colonel  Warde  begged  off  at  first,  and  only  changed  his  mind 
on  the  morning  of  the  banquet,  which  was  held  at  the  George 
and  Dragon  Hotel.  All  passed  off  satisfactorily,  and  no  one 
of  the  company  was  more  gratified  or,  I  may  say,  astonished 
than  our  worthy  squire,  who  said  to  me:  ‘If  I  had  known  it 
was  going  to  be  anything  like  this!’ 

The  menu-card  of  this  first  Wolfe  dinner  was  rather 
elaborate,  bearing  a  photographed  reproduction  of  the 
Armstrong  portrait  of  the  young  General,  and  the  lines: 
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Can  Wolfe’s  bright  ’scutcheon  Time  e’er  rust? 

Or  furl  the  banner  he  unfurled? 

Let  others  house  our  hero’s  dust, 

We  gave  the  hero  to  the  world! 

Within  the  beribboned  cover  was  the  menu: 

Potage  Claire  a  la  Dettingen. 

Saumon  Falkirk,  Sauce  Tar  tare. 

Poulet  Assiege  en  Aspic  a  la  Maestricht. 

Agneau  a  la  mode  de  Quebec. 

Canards  Franfais  a  la  Louisbourg. 

Tarte  Sanguinaire. 

Framboises  et  Groseilles  a  la  Spiers. 

Creme  Exeter. 

Gelee  Compote  a  la  Squerryes. 

Cafe  Pacifique  a  la  Vicairie. 

We  soon  came  to  have  many  distinguished  visitors  at 
Quebec  House,  besides  the  local  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
during  the  summer  there  was  scarce  a  day  when  we  did 
not  receive  callers  from  Canada  or  America.  The  fame  of 
Wolfe  and  Westerham  was  slowly  growing.  In  my  diary  I 
find  this  entry: 

‘17  th  June.  -  To-day  the  servant  brought  me  the  card  of  a 
Mr.  Wolfe-Aylward  of  Shepparton.  .  .  .  This  gentleman 
informed  me  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  descended  from 
Mrs.  Burcher,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Wolfe,  and  was  rather  taken 
aback  when  I  showed  him  the  Wolfe  family  tree,  and  pointed 
out  that  Mrs.  Burcher  (Anne  Wolfe)  was  the  sister  of  General 
Wolfe  senior.  I  told  him  I  was  unprepared  to  deny  that  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Wolfe  might  conceivably  have  had  a  sister  who 
married  a  Burcher,  but  the  probabilities  were  that  his 
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ancestress  was  Anne,  the  old  General’s  sister,  in  which  case 
he  was  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  conqueror  of  Quebec. 
He  then  told  me  of  the  relics  in  his  possession,  one  of  which, 
a  miniature  of  Mrs.  Burcher,  he  brought  in  with  him.  I 
found  it  extraordinarily  interesting.  He  says  he  has  also  the 
dressing-gown  worn  by  the  General  during  the  campaign. 
I  gather  that  Mr.  Wolfe-Aylward’s  father  did  not  set  any 
great  store  upon  the  traditional  connection,  which  has 
remained  for  his  son  to  investigate.’ 

When  that  year  we  went  to  pay  a  visit  (my  second)  to 
the  great  cantatrice ,  Adelina  Patti,  at  her  Welsh  castle, 
Craig-y-Nos,  she  greeted  me  on  my  arrival  with  affected 
concern: 

‘What  is  all  this  I  hear  about  Wolfe.  I  know  nothing  about 
this  terrible  young  man,  but  I  have  seen  his  picture,  and  - 
my  God,  You  are  getting  to  look  like  him!’ 

Upon  which  the  Baroness  turned  me  around  and  pre¬ 
tended  amidst  the  laughter  of  her  other  guests  to  study  my 
profile. 

On  my  return  from  Wales  I  visited  Devizes,  Cirencester 
and  Bath.  I  found  the  Wolfe  mansion  in  Trim  Street,  where 
the  General’s  mother  died,  now  leased  as  a  warehouse  to  a 
Bath  firm.  One  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Powell,  accompanied 
me  over  the  house,  which  I  explored  from  cellar  to  garret, 
and  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  much  dilapidation  untouched  for 
at  least  a  century. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  learnt  of  the  existence  at  a  picture- 
dealer’s  in  Endell  Street  of  an  oil-portrait,  said  to  be  a 
contemporary  one  of  General  Wolfe.  I  called  to  examine 
it,  and  perceived  at  once  that  it  bore  no  likeness  whatever 
to  James,  being  that  of  a  corpulent  soldier  of  middle  age. 
I  turned  it  over,  and,  to  my  joy,  found  an  old  label, 
correctly  describing  it  as  of  Lieutenant-General  Wolfe,  i.e. 
the  hero’s  father.  This  likeness  explained  the  mystery  of  a 
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curious  mezzotint  dated  1759  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum.  I  agreed  to  buy  the  picture  (I  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  dealer  had  bought  it  for  a  few  pounds  at 
Christie’s),  took  it  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  and  compared  it 
writh  the  mezzotint.  The  features  and  pose  were  the  same  in 
both  pictures,  but  in  the  engraving  a  bob- wig  and  a  more 
recent  military  uniform  had  been  substituted.  It  was  clear 
that,  anxious  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  a  portrait  of 
the  hero  of  Quebec,  the  publisher  had  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
General  Wolfe  at  Blackheath  or  Bath  -  and  that  his  engraver 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Probably  the  print-seller 
soon  discovered  his  blunder,  for  this  mezzotint  of  the  elder 
Wolfe  is  extremely  rare. 

My  newly  acquired  canvas  of  the  elder  Wolfe  thus  returned 
to  Quebec  House,  hanging  over  the  fireplace  in  the  long 
drawing-room. 

On  30th  November  1908  I  went  to  Greenwich,  where  was 
held  a  most  impressive  service  and  ceremony  at  St.  Alphege’s 
in  honour  of  Wolfe.  Immediately  above  the  family  vault 
containing  his  remains,  Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White, 
V.C.,  unveiled  a  commemorative  tablet.  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  during  the  service:  How  long  has  James  Wolfe  had 
to  wait  for  this  revival  of  his  fame  -  a  fame  that  blossomed  in 
a  single  day  and  then  gradually  all  but  faded  from  the  mind 
and  heart  of  his  countrymen? 

‘If,’  said  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  in  his  speech  at  the  first  of  the 
annual  Birthday  Dinners  on  2nd  January  following,  ‘twenty 
years  ago  the  average  intelligent  Englishman  was  asked  who 
Wolfe  was,  the  reply  would  almost  certainly  have  been  that 
he  was  the  person  who  wrote  an  elegy,  or  that  he  was  “buried 
darkly,  at  dead  of  night.”  This  confusion  of  mind  was 
obviously  due  to  the  story  of  the  hero’s  reciting  Gray’s  Elegy 
as  he  drifted  down  to  Quebec,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  clergyman 
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named  Wolfe  -  the  poet  of  one  poem  -  wrote  the  famous 
verses  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.  .  .  .  There  has 
been  indeed,’  Bradley  went  on,  ‘a  sort  of  conspiracy  -  a  pose, 
rather  -  a  few  years  ago  in  certain  quarters  military,  to  belittle 
Wolfe.  Now,  however,  documents  had  come  to  light  showing 
that  Wolfe’s  generals  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plan  of 
attack  a  few  hours  before  it  was  made,  and  that  they  were 
extremely  dissatisfied  at  being  “kept  in  the  dark.’’  It  might 
fairly  be  said  that  Wolfe’s  reputation  had  been  raised  and 
confirmed  rather  than  diminished  by  better  knowledge.  He 
had  now  come  into  his  own.’1 

At  this  second  dinner  the  squire  had  declined  to  preside. 
In  his  opinion  the  Wolfe  craze  was  being  overdone.  He  had 
lived  sixty  years  in  Westerham  and  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  Wolfe  commemoration  before.  Never¬ 
theless,  its  success  made  an  impression  -  the  local  gentry 
and  professional  class  had  rallied  to  our  support,  and  so  we 
desired  that  the  affair  should  become  an  annual  one. 

Meanwhile,  engaged  upon  the  Life  and  Letters ,  I  meditated 
a  national  memorial,  but  before  taking  any  definite  step  I  took 
counsel  with  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts.  His  decision  was: 
‘A  statue,  by  all  means.’  So  we  formed  a  small  but  influential 
committee,  and,  on  14th  June,  a  letter  appeared  over  our 
signatures  in  The  Times ,  announcing  the  project.  We  ex¬ 
pressed  therein  the  fear  that  unless  the  Anglo-Canadian 
celebrations  of  1908  were  ‘followed  up  by  some  memorial  of 
a  more  direct,  permanent  and  national  character,  there  is  a 
danger  of  a  relapse  into  the  apathy  with  which  Wolfe,  the 
patriotic  and  brilliant  soldier,  was  long  regarded  in  his  native 
land.’ 

‘The  Battle  of  Quebec  being  fought  on  13th  September 
1759,  the  present  year  marks  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Wolfe’s  victory,  itself  the  most  dramatic  event 

1  The  Times,  4th  January  1909. 
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of  Pitt’s  colonial  policy  and  the  commencement  of  British 
Canada. 

‘Besides  the  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  from 
its  sequestered  situation  does  little  to  illustrate  his  fame, 
Great  Britain  boasts  no  worthy  monument  to  Wolfe,  although 
it  may  be  said,  without  drawing  invidious  distinction,  many 
soldiers  of  lesser  renown  have  been  lavishly  honoured  in 
bronze  and  marble. 

‘Than  the  present,  we  feel  that  no  more  appropriate  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  likely  to  occur  in  our  time  to  repair  this  signal 
omission,  and  fittingly  recognise  after  a  century  and  a  half 
sendees  to  the  Empire  of  the  “Nelson  of  the  Army.”  ’ 

On  Quebec  Day  (13th  September  1909)  I  arranged  a 
banquet  at  the  White  City.  By  a  happy  stroke  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  my  publisher,  the  biography  of  Wolfe,  upon 
which  I  had  for  a  year  been  engaged,  appeared  on  the  same 
day  and  was  reviewed  at  length  by  the  leading  journals.  At 
the  banquet  Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White  presided,  and 
it  was  attended  by  a  large  and  distinguished  company.  A 
message  was  read  from  King  Edward,  saying  that  His  Majesty 
was  glad  to  hear  of  the  memory  of  a  great  soldier  being 
honoured. 

A  feature  of  this  banquet  was  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  descendants  of  Wolfe’s  companions-in-arms,  and 
this  feature  we  always  endeavoured  to  preserve  on  succeeding 
occasions.  An  interesting  incident  was  the  dramatic  avowal  of 
the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  that 
he  was  not  only  Canadian  born,  but  the  son  of  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  in  the  regiment  known  as  ‘Wolfe’s 
Own.’ 

‘Sixty  years  ago,’  he  said,  ‘a  young  Irish  lad  from  County 
Clare  joined  the  old  Forty-seventh,  Wolfe’s  Own,  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  wrent  out  from  here,  and  fought  with  the  Forty- 
seventh  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  Then  he  went  to 
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Canada  as  a  young  sergeant,  and  on  23rd  August  1861,  in 
the  barracks  at  Montreal,  I  was  born,  his  son. 

‘I  am  very  proud  indeed,’  continued  Dr.  Macnamara,  ‘to 
wear  the  King’s  uniform  as  a  commissioned  officer,  and  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown;  but  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  am  very  much  more  proud  of  being  the  son  of  Sergeant 
Thomas  Macnamara  of  the  old  Forty-seventh  -  Wolfe’s  Own. 
I  spent  my  very  early  days  in  its  barrack- rooms,  upon  its 
parade  ground,  in  its  ball  alley,  its  guard-room,  and  its 
canteen.  I  even,  with  great  daring,  explored  its  orderly-room 
and  its  cells. 

‘When  I  went  to  the  Admiralty  eighteen  months  ago  the 
first  message  I  received  was  a  telegram  from  the  members  of 
the  sergeants’  mess  of  the  old  Forty-seventh,  although  it 
was  forty  years  since  my  father  left  the  regiment,  and  I  with 
him  as  a  little  boy.  I  received  a  lot  of  other  telegrams, 
but  -  and  I  am  sure  the  senders  of  those  messages  will  not 
think  I  am  ungrateful  -  this  one  was  worth  all  the  others  put 
together,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.’ 

It  was  at  this  dinner  also  that  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  made 
what  I  consider  to  have  been  the  finest  speech  of  his  life. 
After  it  was  all  over  it  was  clear  that  the  money  we  wanted 
would  be  forthcoming.  We  had  two  or  three  meetings 
to  decide  on  the  choice  of  a  sculptor,  but  at  length  we 
commissioned  Derwent  Wood,  A.R.A.,  although  both  Lord 
Roberts  and  Arthur  Grenfell  pressed  hard  the  claims  of 
Countess  Feodora  Gleichen,  who  was  a  charming  and  talented 
sculptress,  and  had  set  her  heart  on  doing  the  work.  We 
suffered  one  defection  from  the  committee,  that  of  Sir  Julian 
Corbett,  whose  demand  that  the  statue  of  Wolfe  should  be  in 
London  was  overruled. 

In  Derwent  Wood’s  studio  in  Chelsea  I  settled  with  him 
certain  points  about  Wolfe’s  personal  appearance.  We  agreed 
that  the  public  misconception,  even  amongst  historians  and 
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biographers,  was  enormous.  We  opined  that  Captain  Hervey 
Smith’s  pencil  sketch  was  a  safe  guide  as  to  his  figure  and 
uniform,  and  the  fact  that  the  posthumous  Schaak  portrait 
in  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Wilton  statue  in  the  Abbey 
were  accepted  by  his  friends  as  likenesses  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  since  the  discovery  by  Parkman  of  the 
Scobell  Armstrong  portrait,  absolutely  authentic,  and  from 
life,  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  legendary 
caricatures  which  did  duty  in  so  many  history  books  for 
likeness  of  the  young  General.  His  profile  doubtless  suggested 
a  triangle,  but  the  chin,  although  withdrawn,  was  not  retreat¬ 
ing,  and  was  firm  and  well  modelled,  with  a  slight  cleft. 
Lord  Wolseley’s  and  the  younger  Pitt’s  chins  were  withdrawn, 
and  Frederick  the  Great’s  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  noses 
flurtg  forward.  We  agreed  that  attention  from  these  facial 
peculiarities,  only  visible  in  profile,  were  overlooked  by 
reason  of  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  prominent,  intelligent 
blue  eye,  the  general  air  of  mastery  and  elan,  and  also  by 
Wolfe’s  stature,  which  was  two  inches  over  six  feet.  Arthur 
Grenfell  had  criticised  Derwent  Wood’s  first  model  as 
representing  a  ‘dancing  master.’ 

‘But,’  protested  the  sculptor,  ‘Wolfe  was  slender,  active,  and 
dapper,  and,  moreover,  fond  of  dancing  and  attitudes.  That 
was  his  character,  and  that  is  how  I  propose  to  represent  him.’ 

Finally,  on  Wolfe’s  personal  appearance  Lord  Shelburne’s 
testimony  should  be  conclusive,  for  he  knew  him  well.  ‘He 
was  handsome  in  his  person,  thin,  tall,  and  well  made,  with 
blue  eyes  which  rather  marked  life  than  penetration.’ 

I  may  anticipate  a  little  to  say  that  the  statue  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  finally  unveiled  by  Lord  Roberts,  2nd  January 
1911.  Two  days  previously  I  wrote  in  my  diary: 

‘31  st  December.  -  Yesterday  the  long-awaited  Wolfe  statue 
arrived  in  a  cart  and  was  dumped  down  on  the  village  green, 
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to  be  instantly  surrounded  by  masons  and  carpenters  directed 
by  Derwent  Wood. 

‘Across  the  gulf  of  years,  J.  W.  I  hail  thee!  Dost  thou 
in  thy  present  abiding-place  of  the  blest  look  benignantly 
on  my  poor  efforts  to  fill  the  earth  anew  with  thy  mortal 
renown?  I  am  worn  out  with  all  the  manifold  preparations 
for  Monday’s  ceremony.  An  hour  ago,  having  occasion  for 
the  tenth  time  to-day  to  cross  the  green,  I  was  startled  to  see 
a  tall,  slight  figure  pacing  solemnly  to  and  fro  on  the  sward, 
like  Horatio  on  the  Elsinore  ramparts  by  moonlight.  I 
approached  and  hailed  him.  It  turned  out  to  be,  not  W.’s 
ghost,  but  Lord  Stanhope,  who  commands  the  guard  of 
honour  at  the  unveiling.  He  was  counting  the  paces  where 
his  men  are  to  manoeuvre.’ 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Westerham,  for  it  brought  a  multitude 
of  visitors  and  many  distinguished  personages  to  the  town. 
Also,  it  had  the  effect  of  at  last  winning  over  the  old  squire, 
Colonel  Warde.  As  we  were  coming  out  from  the  subsequent 
banquet  he  took  my  hand  and  murmured:  ‘I  give  in -you 
have  done  it.  Let  bygones  be  bygones.’  I  had  had  a  good 
many  passages  of  arms  with  him,  particularly  over  the  site, 
and  was  relieved  that  the  hatchet  was  now  buried. 

‘Perhaps,’  wrote  Bennett  Burleigh  in  the  Daily  Telegraph , 
‘until  this  day  Westerham  has  never  fully  realised  what  its 
name  stands  for  in  the  history  of  England  and  her  overseas 
dominions.  ...  It  was  an  impressive  occasion,  which  per¬ 
haps  .gained  in  significance  through  its  long  postponement.’ 

Afterwards,  many  of  the  company,  including  Lord  and 
Lady  Aileen  Roberts,  Lord  Strathcona  and  his  daughter,  Sir 
Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  Stanhope,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Young,  came  on  for  tea  at  Quebec  House. 
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Knowing  Lord  Roberts’  celebrated  antipathy  to  cats,  my 
wife  had  instructed  the  servants  to  seize  and  lock  up  our 
notable  black  Bouncer  during  the  great  soldier’s  visit. 
But  by  some  means  or  other  he  made  his  escape,  and  as 
the  hero  of  Kandahar  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
there  was  Bouncer  serenely  waiting  to  greet  him  on  the  first 
step.  Roberts  started  back,  turned  pale,  and  was  very  angry. 
‘Remove  that  cat!’  he  commanded,  and  refused  to  budge 
until  the  animal  had  disappeared.  It  would  have  made  an 
interesting  subject  for  a  picture. 

A  lady  afterwards  told  my  wife  that  she  had  once  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  Lord  and  Lady  Roberts  as  fellow-passengers. 
On  deck  one  evening  a  cat  had  made  its  appearance  and 
approached  the  great  soldier,  who  shrank  back  in  alarm.  As 
the  animal  advanced  his  lordship  retreated,  until  Lady 
Roberts  seized  the  cat  and  handed  it  over  to  a  steward.  The 
scene  was  witnessed  by  several  passengers,  one  of  whom,  an 
American  lady,  unaware  of  Lord  Roberts’  identity,  was  so 
immensely  amused  that  she  confided  to  the  lady  who  had 
intervened:  ‘Say,  I  guess  that  little  man  in  his  former 
existence  must  have  been  a  mouse!’  The  expression  on  Lady 
Roberts’  face  on  hearing  this  pleasant  theory  may  be 
imagined! 

My  writings  on  Wolfe  and  the  publicity  given  by  the 
unveiling  and  the  annual  Wolfe  dinners  brought  me  an  ever- 
increasing  correspondence  from  the  descendants  of  officers 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  Quebec  campaign.  I  came  to  learn 
of  the  existence  of,  and  in  some  cases  to  acquire,  many  relics, 
books,  and  writings  associated  with  Wolfe  and  his  military 
associates.  My  greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  befell  me  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Burnaby,  the  rector  of  Chittoes,  Chippenham, 
sent  me  six  small  manuscript  note-books  which  had  long 
lain  amongst  his  family  papers.  The  curious  thing  was  that 
he  described  them  as  being  in  the  handwriting  of  one  ‘Thomas 
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Belly;’  they  related  to  the  Quebec  campaign.  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  papers  were  of  the  highest  historical  value  -  that  the 
first  note-book  was  a  transcript  of  General  Wolfe’s  own 
Quebec  journal,  which  his  mother  was  known  to  have 
destroyed,  as  she  did  all  his  private  military  papers,  and 
‘Belly’  turned  out  to  be  Captain  Thomas  Bell,  the  General’s 
A.D.C.,  who  had  come  home  with  his  body,  the  flourish  of 
whose  signature  resembled  a  ‘y.’1 

1  I  published  a  lengthy  summary  of  the  contents  of  these  valuable 
papers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  April  1910.  But 
sometimes  I  feel  that  their  interest  and  importance  has  rather  been 
missed,  even  by  some  of  the  numerous  Wolfe  ‘authorities’  who 
have  sprung  into  being  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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I  saw  a  troop  go  strolling  by, 

Sprung  from  a  single  brain, 

The  light  of  life  was  in  each  eye, 

They  sang  a  queer  refrain. 

God  bless  us  all  -  God  bless  us  all, 

Lend  each  a  helping  hand 
To  aid  a  brother  lest  he  fall, 

To  cheer  and  understand, 

To  brighten  life  and  chasten  wrong, 

God  bless  us  all,  God  bless  us  all. 

And  mingling  laughter  with  their  song 
Dickens’s  creatures  passed  along. 

A  Dickens  Pageant  (1912). 

The  transition  of  my  interest  from  James  Wolfe  to  Charles 
Dickens  may  appear  at  first  sight  incongruous;  it  was  really 
very  natural.  For  it  chanced  that  I  handed  the  manuscript  of 
my  Life  and  Letters  of  the  great  soldier  to  a  female  typist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden.  Her  name  was  Ethel 
Dickens,  but,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  I  did  not  connect  her  with 
the  great  novelist  or  with  the  young  lady  whom  I  had  once  or 
twice  seen  with  her  father  fifteen  years  before.  The  discovery 
of  her  identity  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  general  chat  at  the 
Author’s  Club,  when  the  talk  ran  on  the  old  injustice  of  copy¬ 
right.  One  of  the  members  (I  think  it  was  Charles  Garvice) 
computed  that  if  the  heirs  of  the  author  of  Pickwick  were  in 
receipt  of  a  universal  royalty  of  five  per  cent,  from  their 
rightful  property  it  would  not  be  less  than  twenty  thousand 
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pounds  a  year.  Whereupon  another,  Warren  Bell  (brother 
of  Keble  Howard  Bell),  mentioned  that  he  knew  from 
personal  knowledge  that  the  novelist’s  grandchildren  were 
in  the  most  straitened  circumstances;  one  of  them,  Charles 
Dickens  the  third,  was  actually  driving  a  hansom  cab;  his 
sister  Mary  Angela  had  essayed  novel-writing  with  little 
pecuniary  success;  another  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
National  Health  Society,  and  so  on,  while  the  only  one  who 
was,  by  dint  of  incessant  labour,  making  a  sufficient  income 
for  her  needs  was  Ethel,  the  plucky  little  typist  in  Covent 
Garden.  This  disclosure  gave  me  a  shock,  so  that  from  that 
moment  I  began  to  interest  myself  in  the  family  whom 
Charles  Dickens  the  Younger  had  somehow  left  unprovided 
for.  As  for  his  brother,  Henry  Fielding  Dickens,  the  lawyer, 
for  whom  Mr.  Gladstone’s  interest  had  secured  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Recorder  of  Maidstone,  I  had  never  met  him  until 
he  came,  at  my  suggestion,  to  one  of  our  St.  John’s  Wood 
Arts  Club  dinners.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  impressed  by  his 
personality  at  that  time,  and  find  him  described  in  my  diary 
as  a  ‘gaunt,  leathery-faced  wisp  of  a  man,  who  made  a 
foolish,  irrelevant  discourse,  sprinkled  with  jocosity,  that 
made  us  all  squirm.  Only  the  feeling  that  this  was  the 
great  Boz’s  son  enabled  us  to  bear  it.’  Now,  when  I  came 
to  learn  of  his  egoistic  attitude  towards  his  nieces,  I  felt  a 
certain  resentment. 

About  this  time  there  appeared  an  article  in  The  Author 
foreshadowing  a  Dickens  Centenary  Celebration  in  1912,  and 
I  heard  that  Air.  Bernard  Shaw  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Dickens  should  have  ‘as  noble  a  statue  to  his  memory  in 
London  as  Scott  had  in  Edinburgh.’  It  appeared  to  me  that 
all  thoughts  of  any  concrete  memorial  to  the  great  man  should 
be  put  aside  until  the  claims  on  the  nation  of  his  grandchildren 
had  been  met.  The  moment,  then,  that  the  Wolfe  Memorial 
was  out  of  the  way,  I  would  devise  some  plan  of  commemo- 
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rating  the  Dickens  Centenary  by  raising  a  fund  for  his 
descendants. 

And  so,  before  I  left  for  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1910,  I 
had  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  would  enable  all  Dickens  lovers 
throughout  the  world  to  contribute  their  mite  to  a  Dickens 
Centenary  Fund.  Its  basis  was  a  stamp  or  miniature  book¬ 
plate,  to  be  sold  for  one  penny,  to  be  placed  in  every  copy  of 
the  novelist’s  works.  B.  W.  Matz,  secretary  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship,  estimated  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
million  copies  extant.  If,  therefore,  only  half  or  a  quarter  of 
these  were  to  contain  the  stamp  it  would  result  in  an  enormous 
sum.  I  hoped  to  launch  the  scheme  in  the  pages  of  the  Strand 
Magazine,  and  so  sought  out  Sir  George  Newnes.  But,  alas, 
that  generous,  large-hearted  man,  whom  I  had  known  from 
my  first  coming  to  London,  was  too  ill  to  see  me  and  on  9th 
June  1910  he  died.  However,  his  son  and  successor,  Sir 
Frank,  at  once  agreed  to  take  up  my  plan.  I  wished  to  have 
a  very  distinguished  and  influential  committee,  embracing 
all  the  most  illustrious  authors  of  the  day  -  who  would  meet 
and  settle  the  exact  method  by  which  the  fund  was  to  be 
applied  -  as  well  as  other  methods  of  celebrating  the  Dickens 
Centenary.  In  my  diary,  I  wrote: 

‘6 ih  June.  -  Called  on  Sir  Frederick  Macmillan,  the 
publisher,  who  while  being  personally  cordial  and  well 
disposed  told  me,  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  that  H.  F.  Dickens, 
Mrs.  Perugini,  and  Mary  Angela  Dickens  were  against  the 
scheme,  because  they  thought  it  looked  like  charity.  He  now 
suggested  to  me  that  the  proposed  Centenary  stamp  should 
be  issued  for  a  Dickens  Pension  Fund  to  be  administered  by 
the  Society  of  Authors  for  the  children  of  all  the  deserving 
authors  and  urged  me  to  discuss  it  with  the  secretary,  Thring. 
Later  in  the  day  I  met  W.  W.  Jacobs  as  he  was  leaving 
Newnes’  office  and  we  had  a  talk.  He  thought  the  idea  a 
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capital  one  -  the  fund  would  “not  be  charity,  but  simply  the 
payment  of  deferred  royalties.”  As  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Authors  he  offered  to  bring  it  before  them. 
But  I  think  if  we  must  co-operate  with  an  existing  body  I 
would  rather  it  should  be  the  Dickens  Fellowship.’ 

Mrs.  Perugini  wrote  me  (ioth  June  1919): 

‘I  think  I  fully  understand  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
proposed  Dickens  Stamp  scheme  and  I  also  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  generous  spirit  in  which  it  originated.  But, 
call  it  what  you  may,  it  is  a  charity,  and  I  not  only  object  to 
it  on  that  ground,  but  because  I  think  my  father  was  far  too 
great  a  man  for  his  children  to  allow  his  name  to  be  dragged 
through  the  pages  of  endless  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
advertisements  -  controversies  -  objections  -  and,  most  prob¬ 
ably  ridicule,  in  order  that  they  should  benefit  from  a  tardy 
recognition  of  the  injustice  done  to  them  by  the  laws  of 
copyright.’ 

Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  the  things  this 
daughter  of  Dickens  apprehended  ever  occurred.  All  the 
scheme  evoked,  apart  from  her  brother  Harry’s  peevish 
letters  to  The  Times,  was  a  world-wide  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  her  father  and  the  debt  the  world  owed  him.  But  Mrs. 
Perugini  became  convinced  of  that  in  time. 

I  had  already  met  the  novelist’s  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Georgina  Hogarth,  in  1908,  at  her  great  friend  Mrs.  Horace 
Pym’s  charming  house,  Foxwold  Chase,  Drasted.  She  was 
a  very  plump,  ruddy-faced  old  lady,  full  of  humour  and 
common  sense.  She  was  not  averse  from  talking  about  her 
illustrious  brother-in-law;  but  I  do  not  recall  that  she  ever 
told  us  anything  that  we  had  not  often  heard  or  read  before. 
In  the  following  year  when  I  again  met  her  at  a  dinner-party 
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at  Mrs.  Pym’s,  Anstey  Guthrie  of  Punch  was  present,  who 
although  a  very  quiet  little  man,  made  the  old  lady  laugh  very 
heartily  more  than  once,  ‘a  cachinnatory  link  with  Boz,’  as 
my  neighbour,  Dr.  Arthur  Maude,  put  it.1 

When  my  Dickens  fund  was  launched,  Miss  Hogarth  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  her,  and  so  I  went  to  her  little  flat  off  the 
Cronwell  Road,  and  we  talked  it  over.  She  warned  me  that 
her  nephew,  Harry  Dickens,  would  oppose  the  plan,  which 
on  account  of  her  nieces  she  wished  to  succeed.  When  success 
came  at  last  in  sight  she  herself  apparently  would  not  have 
objected  to  sharing  in  it,  as  I  find  this  in  my  diary  under  date 
of  2  ist  October  1911: 

‘Drove  over  and  had  tea  at  Foxwold  Chase  where  Miss 
Hogarth  is  staying.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  aged  a  day 
since  we  first  met  her.  She  said  the  weather  of  the  past 
summer  was  exactly  like  that  of  1855.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Pym 
took  me  aside  and  told  me  that  “dear  Georgina’s”  circum¬ 
stances  were  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  I  had  supposed, 
and  that  she,  too,  ought  to  be  included  amongst  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  Yet  Dickens  certainly  left  her  £300  a  year!  I  said 
I  feared  it  was  too  late  now.’ 

Before  my  departure  I  had  written  a  preliminary  article 
on  the  scheme  for  publication  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Strand.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  I  reached  Liverpool  from 
Canada,  and  on  settling  down  in  my  train  compartment  for 
Euston  I  opened  The  Times  to  find  a  stirring  leading  article 
on  the  forthcoming  Dickens  Centenary  and  the  Dickens 
stamp.  How  immensely  gratifying  this  was!  From  now  on, 

1  Once,  when  Maude  and  I  were  walking  on  Hosey  hill  we 
passed  a  donkey  cart  containing  E.  V.  Lucas  of  Punch  and  five 
young  members  of  his  family.  ‘What  a  picture!”  I  exclaimed. 
‘Yes  a  Lucas  van  laden!’  rejoined  Maude  promptly. 
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for  some  months,  I  gave  much  time  to  the  Dickens  Committee 
meetings  and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  Dickens  stamp. 
The  general  design  was  my  own,  the  engraving  and  printing 
being  undertaken  by  Sir  Adolph  Tuck  of  the  firm  of  Raphael 
Tuck  and  Sons.  Our  first  order  was  for  a  million  in  sheets 
of  twelve. 

Shortly  after  my  scheme  had  been  launched  I  had  a  letter 
from  another  member  of  the  Dickens  family.  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son  Dickens  in  Australia,  announcing  his  departure  for 
England  after  an  absence  of  a  lifetime.  Later  I  wrote  in  my 
diary: 

‘30 th  September.  -  Alfred  Dickens  came  to  see  me  and 
remained  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  is  sixty-five,  plump,  with 
a  general  tincture  of  lower  middle-class  which  is  still  a  little 
disconcerting  in  the  son  of  a  literary  classic.  While  he  was 
talking  away  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  he  was  probably 
very  like  his  grandfather,  John  Dickens,  and  old  Hogarth  - 
and  that  Charles  Dickens  was  sui  generis  -  in  a  class  by 
himself.’ 

And  again: 

‘3 rd  October.  -  Alfred  Dickens  lunched  with  me  at  the  Royal 
Societies  Club.  I  also  asked  Greenhough  Smith.  He  told  us 
a  great  deal  concerning  his  life.  He  was  only  twenty  when 
he  went  out  to  Australia,  and  the  very  first  letter  he  got  from 
his  father  after  his  arrival  described  the  Staplehurst  railway 
disaster.  He  thought  his  father  never  really  irritable,  but 
could  be  quick-tempered.  His  fits  of  anger  never  lasted  more 
than  five  minutes.  He  gave  us  several  instances.  Once  there 
was  a  cricket  match  at  Gad’s  Hill  and  Alfred  called  out  to  his 
father  who  was  umpiring,  “I  bowled  a  wide,  sir!”  “What, 
sir?”  cried  Dickens,  angrily.  “I  say  that  ball  was  a  wide,  sir.” 
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“You  mind  your  own  business,”  thundered  his  father,  who 
had  purposely  turned  a  blind  eye  to  his  son’s  bowling. 

‘I  said  I  had  often  been  surprised  at  his  father’s  sending 
three  of  his  sons  abroad  at  so  early  an  age.  “I  expect  he 
wanted  us  to  carve  out  careers  for  ourselves.  He  saw  we 
would  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  and  he  hated  the  idea  of 
asking  posts  for  us  in  the  Civil  Service  or  of  our  receiving 
favours  simply  on  his  account.  He  believed  that  life  in  the 
colonies  was  a  fine,  healthy,  open  air-life  and  was  far  better 
than  stagnating  at  a  desk  in  England.” 

‘A.  Dickens  is  full  of  breezy  common  sense  and  an  egotism 
almost  childish  at  times.  He  has  roughed  it  in  Australia  for 
forty-five  years,  married,  and  has  two  daughters.  “We  are 
not  too  well  off  .  .  .  but  we  can  manage.  Let  the  money 
you  raise  go  to  Charles’s  family.  They  need  it  more.”  ’ 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  lived  in  a  Dickens  atmosphere 
during  1910-1911.  From  the  first  it  was  clear  that  I  was  ‘up 
against’  formidable  difficulties.  Northcliffe,  whom  I  had 
counted  on  to  help,  wrote:  ‘I  would  like  to  do  so,  but  -  there 
are  lions  in  the  path!’  I  knew  that  he  referred  to  H.  F. 
Dickens’  opposition. 

It  is  odd  that  my  chief  anxiety  came  from  the  personage 
who  figured  throughout  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  -  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Alverstone.  He  had  been  foisted 
on  me  by  Sir  Charles  Mathews,  Sir  John  Hare,  and  other  of 
his  cronies,  who  were  famous  as  keen  Dickensians  and 
members  of  the  Boz  club.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
personally,  as  a  Canadian,  not  too  cordially  disposed  towards 
Alverstone  on  account  of  his  action  in  connection  with  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  decision,  was  overbearing  to  a  degree  and 
he  made  a  bad  chairman.  We  had  our  first  meeting  at  his 
rooms  at  the  Law  Courts  on  31st  October,  which  was 
attended  by  Andrew  Lang,  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  Sir  Charles 
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Mathews,  Harry  Lawson  (later  Lord  Burnham),  Hall  Caine, 
Rider  Haggard,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Sir  Frank  Newnes,  Sir  George 
Riddell,  Sir  John  Hare,  Sir  A.  Tuck,  Sidney  Lee,  and  Briton 
Riviere,  R.A.  I  had  also  thesupport  of  my  Kentish  neighbour, 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  although  neither  a  literary  man  nor  an 
artist,  was  moved  by  the  injustice  of  the  copyright  law. 

‘That,’  he  wrote  me,  ‘the  near  descendants  of  an  author 
who  had  done  so  much  for  British  literature  should  find  them¬ 
selves,  thanks  to  our  faulty  laws  of  copyright,  in  absolute 
want  when  equal  brains  and  genius  devoted  to  any  other  cause 
would  have  left  them  in  a  position  of  independence  if  not  of 
wealth  appeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  more  than  adequate  reason 
for  such  a  movement.’ 

The  Lord  Chief  was  in  his  most  judicial  mood.  When  we 
had  all  been  greeted  and  had  seated  ourselves,  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  me.  I  arose  and  made  my  statement  as  to  the 
motive  and  objects  of  the  fund.  When  I  had  finished  his 
lordship  said: 

‘It  is  not  very  clear  to  me.  Harry  Dickens  doesn’t  want 
money.  Mrs.  Perugini  won’t  accept  charity.  Alfred  Dickens 
stands  aside.  So  much  for  Dickens’  sons  and  daughters. 
Now,  let  us  know  the  wishes  of  the  grandchildren.’ 

‘But,  my  Lord,’  I  interposed,  ‘I  submit  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  that  it  should  be 
considered  an  act  of  charity.  It  is  to  be  a  Centenary  Tribute 
from  the  great  novelist’s  admirers  to  his  heirs  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.’ 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  and  then  Rider  Haggard 
arose  and  made  a  rambling  speech  about  using  the  money  for 
a  Dickens  memorial  and  limiting  the  money  gift  for  the  family. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  me  how  much  money  I 
expected  to  raise.  I  cited  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
as  being  a  possibility.  He  said  that  in  that  case  a  limit 
must  be  made  as  to  the  provision  for  the  family.  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  whatever  sum  was  raised  it  represented  only 
a  part  of  what  would  really  have  been  due  under  an 
equitable  law  of  copyright,  and  W.  W.  Jacobs  supported 
this.  Sir  C.  Mathews  stated  that  Dickens  himself  was 
opposed  to  any  memorial.  I  then  read  Bernard  Shaw’s 
letter  urging  the  erection  of  a  statue.  The  Chairman  said 
there  was  to  his  mind  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
a  memorial.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  selection  of  Trustees 
of  the  fund,  and  the  names  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  C.  Mathews 
and  H.  Lawson  were  submitted  and  approved,  with  Mr. 
Malcolm  of  Coutts’  Bank  as  Honorary  Treasurer  and  [Sir] 
W.  Plender  as  Auditor. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  proposed  American  Committee 
should  be  separate,  but  that  the  money  should  be  paid  in  to 
the  British  Treasurer  and  administered  by  the  British 
Trustees. 

As  the  clock  struck  five  the  door  opened,  admitting  the 
scarlet-robed  figure  of  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  who  stood  there 
regarding  us  all  a  little  quizzically  for  a  moment.  We  rose 
and  Lang  seized  my  arm:  ‘Well,  thank  God,  the  first  step  is 
over.’  As  we  were  going  out,  Jacobs  murmured,  ‘I  felt  sorry 
for  you.  But  you  got  off  -  with  a  caution!’ 

In  my  diary  under  date  of  30th  January  I  find: 

‘Called  on  Bernard  Shaw.  His  chambers  are  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  building  in  the  Adelphi,  overlooking  the  Thames, 
and  crammed  with  books  and  curios,  but  all  very  clean  and 
cheerful.  Over  the  mantel  is  carved,  “They  say,  what  say 
they?  Let  them  say.”  Shaw  still  speaks  with  a  distinct  Irish 
accent,  which  I  suspect  he  cultivates,  in  a  high-pitched  voice. 
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“Of  course,  I  will  help  you  all  I  can,  although  between  you 
and  me,  this  copyright  injustice  stuff  which  is  being  talked  is 
all  nonsense.  Whoever  had  any  grievance,  it  wasn’t  Dickens. 
He  was  well  paid  and  left  eighty  thousand  pounds.  What  I 
never  understood  was  how  the  family  all  ran  through  it  so 
quickly.”  ’ 

Shaw  said  he  believed  that  the  stamp  would  bring  in  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  that  Dickens  ought  to  have  a  worthy 
memorial.  I  said  I  had  arranged  about  the  first  million.  He 
looked  startled.  ‘Stamps  -  not  pounds  sterling,’  I  explained. 

‘ist  February.  -  Hall  Caine  called  upon  me.  A  weary,  little 
man  with  large  brown  eyes  full  of  suppressed  fire  and  very 
studied  and  consequential  in  his  manner.  Wore  white  gloves 
and  long  starched  cuffs.  In  the  course  of  over  an  hour’s 
conversation  he  told  me  that  at  dinner  at  Lord  Rosebery’s 
someone  had  asked  him  if  he  would  not  rather  have  written 
Vanity  Fair  than  any  of  Dickens’  (he  pronounced  it  always 
Dick-uns)  novels,  to  which  he  assented.  “Would  you  not 
rather  have  written  Vanity  Fair  than  any  two  or  all  of 
Dickens?”  he  was  next  asked.  He  had  replied,  “No -no- 
no!”  Their  host  then  interposed  with  the  dictum:  “Hall  Caine 
is  right!”  ’ 

Here  is  my  account  of  a  visit  (13th  February)  to  Lord 
Rosebery  in  Berkeley  Square: 

‘As  my  cab  drew  up  his  lordship’s  carriage  did  so  almost 
simultaneously  and  alighting  he  greeted  me  on  the  doorstep. 
“A  threshold  greeting!”  he  remarked.  He  was  in  excellent 
spirits.  “I  have  been  thinking  about  this  idea  of  yours  of  a 
Mansion  House  meeting.  It’s  a  good  thing.  I  don’t  want  to 
make  a  speech,  but  I’ll  do  it.”  He  cut  short  my  thanks  by 
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beginning  to  talk  about  Wolfe.  “I  read  all  about  the  unveiling 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  wish  I  had  been  there.  I’ll 
come  down  to  Westerham  and  see  it  one  day.”  He  told  me 
he  knew  Westerham  well  in  the  old  days.  “I  was  almost 
brought  up  at  Chevening,”  he  said.  He  led  me  to  his  bust  of 
Wolfe  by  Wilton,  remarking,  “Did  you  ever  see  a  more 
imbecile  (pronouncing  the  word  imbecile)  profile?”  I 
suggested  that  profiles  were  often  misleading  and  that  I 
refused  to  accept  literally  Stanhope’s  description  of  J.  W.’s 
personal  appearance.  Apropos  of  the  profile  of  Pitt,  he  asked 
me  what  I  considered  the  best  likeness  of  that  statesman  and 
I  unhesitatingly  said,  “Yours,  sir,”  referring  to  the  striking 
one  by  Lawrence  in  the  dining-room,  “and  I  also  think  it  the 
finest  portrait  Lawrence  ever  painted.”  “Yet,”  he  rejoined, 
“it  was  posthumous.  Pitt’s  body  servant  declared  it  was 
the  best  likeness  of  his  master.  Once  I  had  it  on  the  walls  of 
my  bedroom,  but  the  pose  was  too  imperious,  the  eye  too 
piercing.  Afterwards  I  hung  it  next  to  Millais’  Gladstone  - 
the  most  life-like,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  his  portraits.  When 
I  had  done  so  I  saw  it  wouldn’t  do.  Gladstone  seemed  to 
crouch .”  Thought  the  phrase  admirable. 

‘Rosebery  asked  me  what  had  become  of  Dickens’  fortune. 
I  told  him  what  I  knew.  He  inquired  if  I  believed  the  story 
of  Charles  Dickens’  relations  with  a  certain  lady  in  Paris.  I 
said  I  doubted  his  liaison  with  any  lady.  “Except  dear  old 
Georgina,”  interposed  Lord  Rosebery,  smiling,  “and  that,  of 
course,  was  innocent!” 

‘Lord  R.  is  averse  to  Bernard  Shaw  speaking  at  the  Mansion 
House  meeting.  “Get  Hardy,”  he  urged  me.  “Besides  he’s 
an  O.M.”  As  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  he  said:  “I’m  old- 
fashioned  enough  not  to  like  to  hear  women  speaking  in 
public.”  “She’s  a  very  distinguished  novelist.”  “True, 
true,”  he  rejoined  quickly,  as  if  he  wished  to  retreat  from 
his  position.’ 
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The  great  Dickens  meeting  duly  took  place  on  24th 
February,  and  Rosebery’s  brilliant  speech  was  reported  in 
full  in  all  the  papers.  On  the  platform  were  most  of  the 
distinguished  authors  of  the  day.  Lord  Alverstone  presided, 
but  there  was  a  slight  delay  owing  to  the  notes  which  I  had 
prepared  for  his  speech  having  been  stupidly  sent  by  a 
secretary  to  the  Law  Courts  instead  of  the  Mansion  House. 
Afterwards  Rosebery  affected  to  upbraid  me. 

‘Wolfe  would  never  have  won  Quebec  by  such  lax  conduct,’ 
he  said,  shaking  his  finger  at  me.  Alverstone  stood  by 
pompously  and  agreed.  I  felt  like  asking  why  he  didn’t  draft 
his  own  speech  instead  of  leaving  it  to  me,  upon  whose 
shoulders  had  besides  fallen  the  whole  business  of  the 
meeting. 

After  the  Mansion  House  meeting,  Sir  Frank  Newnes  and 
Wedgwood  Benn,  M.P.,  came  down  with  me  to  Quebec 
House,  where  we  dined,  and  we  then  went  to  a  big  dance  at 
the  mansion  Charts  Edge,  then  occupied  by  the  Brodie 
family.  It  was  at  this  dance  that  Sir  Frank  first  met  the 
charming  and  clever  Miss  de  Rutzen,  now  Lady  Newnes. 
On  the  following  day  we  motored  to  Hever,  Penshurst,  and 
Tunbridge  Wells,  ending  up  at  Allington  Castle,  where  we 
were  entertained  by  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  Conway. 

Owing  to  the  family  opposition  I  have  mentioned,  the 
progress  of  the  Dickens  Fund  had  been  subject  to  many 
vicissitudes. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  I  find  the  following: 

‘2 nd,  November.  -  Committee  meeting.  Hall  Caine  turns 
suddenly  against  the  whole  scheme.  Then,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  Mathews  rather  backs  him  up.  We  have  a  lively 
discussion  and  I  am  forced  to  suspect  Lawson  wishes  to  back 
out  and  has  sent  Caine  here  to  break  it  to  us.  Luckily, 
Meredith  spoke  up  like  a  man.  “Why  should  Harry  Dickens 
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wreck  all  our  plans?”  Finally,  decided  that  Mathews,  Clement 
Shorter  and  Meredith  be  deputed  to  wait  on  Lawson  and 
exact  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  push  the  fund  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph .’ 

We  had  bad  luck,  too,  with  the  project  of  a  Dickens  Ball 
which  I  had  discussed  with  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  and 
from  which  three  thousand  pounds  was  confidently  expected. 
All  was  in  train,  when  the  manager  of  the  ball  brought  a  suit 
against  an  eminent  musical  conductor  for  damages  of  a 
divorce  against  his  wife,  and  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
the  unsavoury  business.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens  was  counsel  for  the 
musical  conductor!  Eventually  the  ball  was  dropped. 

However,  with  the  aid  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  a  great 
Dickens  Festival  performance  at  the  Coliseum,  we  succeeded 
in  raising  some  twelve  thousand  pounds.  It  was  not  much, 
after  all  our  hopes,  but  the  ‘lions  in  the  path’  had  discouraged 
the  public. 

‘7  th  January  1912. -A  truly  memorable  evening  and  the 
greatest  treat  Dickens-lovers  have  had  since  the  Master  died. 
The  whole  done  admirably  and  Seymour  Hicks  deserves  great 
credit.  The  house  packed  and  it  lasted  from  seven-thirty  to 
twelve.  The  best  characters  were  Cyril  Maude  as  Sairy  Gamp, 
Volpe  as  Pickwick,  and  Willard  as  Tom  Pinch.  Lawson  took 
me  into  his  box,  where  I  found  his  father,  Lord  Burnham, 
W.  L.  Courtney,  Mathews,  and  Hare.  He  said,  pointing  to 
me,  “Here  is  the  fellow  whose  enthusiasm  and  tenacity  are 
responsible  for  the  whole  thing.”  Hicks  announced  that  the 
takings  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas.  Walked  out 
with  the  De  Morgans,  he  saying  to  me,  “The  tableaux  were 
best  of  all.”  Outside  met  Ethel  Dickens,  who  took  my  hand 
with  swimming  eyes,  but  said  nothing.’ 
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Even  when  we  had  raised  the  money  it  was  nearly  thrown 
away  by  Alverstone  and  some  of  my  committee,  who  wanted 
to  buy  annuities,  which  would,  I  found,  only  produce  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  despair  I  sought  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  said,  ‘Certainly  not,  keep  your  capital  intact.’ 

Lord  Strathcona  came  to  my  assistance:  the  money  was 
invested  with  the  Royal  Trust  Fund  of  Montreal  and  interest 
guaranteed  for  a  term  of  years.  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
to  the  fund  afterwards,  but  I  believe  it  is  still  intact. 

I  must  not  say  how  many  letters  I  received  acknowledging 
my  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Dickens  family  from  Dickensians 
all  over  the  world.  Eventually,  when  all  had  been  settled, 
came  the  following  from  Mary  Angela  Dickens: 

3  Crookham  Road, 
Fulham  Road,  S.W., 

9 th  August  1912. 

Dear  Sir, 

May  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  Committee  our  deep 
sense  of  the  trouble  and  pains  expended:  firstly,  I  know,  to 
do  honour  to  my  Grandfather,  but  incidentally  on  behalf  of 
my  sisters  and  myself. 

The  splendid  result  which  has  been  achieved  has  amply 
fulfilled  the  end  proposed  by  the  Committee  in  relieving  us 
of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  and  any  adequate  expression  of 
our  gratitude  is  wholly  impossible. 

So  at  least  I  had  done  something  towards  paying  my  life¬ 
long  debt  to  the  immortal  ‘Boz.’ 

The  year  1911  had  been  rather  a  busy  one  for  me.  In 
addition  to  the  Dickens  Fund,  I  had  written  and  super¬ 
intended  the  rehearsal  of  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
scenes  for  the  great  Empire  Pageant  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  had  also  arranged  those  of  the  Coronation  Exhibition  at 
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the  White  City.  Early  in  the  year  Frank  Lascelles  had 
written  me: 

‘I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  owe  to  your  book  The 
Romance  of  Canada  in  arranging  the  Quebec  Tercentenary 
Pageant  and  I  have  proposed  to  Lord  Plymouth  that  you 
should  be  the  Canadian  member  of  our  Committee.’ 

Of  the  historical  scenes  afterwards  presented— the  principal 
one  was  the  famous  Battle  of  Chateauguay.  It  had  scarcely 
gone  into  rehearsal  when  some  American  journalist  discovered 
that  it  represented  an  American  defeat  and  was  of  an  offensive 
character.  He  promptly  cabled  to  his  newspaper  and  in  a  few 
days  not  only  Lord  Plymouth  and  his  Committee,  but  the 
American  Embassy -the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  were  being  bombarded  with  requests  to 
intervene.  The  result  was  that  we  had  to  suppress  Chateau¬ 
guay,  which  Ambassador  Whitelaw  Reid  in  a  pleasant  letter 
to  me  said  he  regretted,  substituting  another  historical  scene 
instead. 

While  I  was  busy  with  the  Pageant  of  Empire,  I  had  an 
urgent  letter  from  Imre  Kiralfy  asking  me  to  come  and  see 
him.  I  went  to  Shepherd’s  Bush  and  found  him  with  his  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Albert. 

‘He  opened  by  saying  that  they  had  been  faced  by  the 
prospect  of  closing  down  the  White  City  altogether,  in  view 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  enterprise,  and  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
a  Coronation  Exhibition  giving  realistic  scenes  of  the  Empire 
on  the  lines  of  “Venice  in  London”  and  other  shows  of  that 
kind.  They  asked  me  to  plan  the  Canadian  section  within  a 
week.  I  said  I  didn’t  need  a  week -ten  minutes  would  do, 
and  I  rapidly  outlined  seven  scenes  on  the  spot,  beginning 
with  Annapolis,  Royal,  Quebec,  Niagara,  Manitoba  Wheat- 
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fields,  a  Fur-Trader’s  post,  and  a  B.C.  lumbering  scene. 
They  were  delighted  and  gave  me  a  free  hand  to  carry  out 
the  scenes,  putting  a  staff  of  carpenters,  scene-painters, 
and  model-makers  at  my  disposal.’ 

At  this  Coronation  Exhibition  I  also  constructed  a  model 
of  Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  filling  it  with  a  heterogeneous 
collection  from  Wardour  Street.  I  then  advertised  for  a  young 
girl  suitable  for  the  role  of  Little  Nell  (her  grandfather  offered 
less  difficulty)  who  would  sell  Dickens  stamps  all  day  in  the 
shop.  Some  two  hundred  candidates  presented  themselves 
and  out  of  them,  Hedley  Le  Bas  and  I  chose  a  pair  of  comely, 
pathetic-faced  damsels,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  hours  would 
be  rather  long  for  one  and  they  could  thus  alternate.  As  the 
great  novelist  does  not  mention  the  surname  of  the  grand¬ 
father  he  became  known  to  us  as  Mr.  Brown.  He  was  a  simple, 
picturesque  old  patriarch,  but  several  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  complained  of  his  too  frequent  absences  -  particularly 
on  one  occasion  when  royalty  visited  the  Exhibition  -  and  it 
was  discovered  that  Mr.  Brown’s  visits  to  the  nearest  refresh¬ 
ment  bar  were  too  frequent.  At  last  Little  Nell  found  him 
curled  up  amongst  the  armour  and  bric-a-brac  in  a  woeful 
state  of  intoxication  and  eventually  he  had  to  be  replaced  by  a 
strict  teetotaller. 

I  may  mention  that,  simultaneously,  we  had  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  an  authentic  river  craft  which  I  picked  up  at  Wapping 
and  converted  into  a  highly  realistic  Pegotty’s  Hut  for  the 
same  purpose  and  that  both  these  structures  were  visited  by 
the  King  and  Queen  and  many  illustrious  personages  during 
the  summer. 

One  day  at  the  Dominion’s  Club  at  the  Crystal  Palace  I 
had  a  chat  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  former  Governor-General 
of  Canada  and  husband  of  Princess  Louise.  His  memory  was 
clearly  failing.  The  talk  about  us  ran  on  my  suppressed 
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Chauteauguay  scene  in  the  Pageant  and  the  Duke  suggested 
Louisbourg  instead.  ‘There’s  your  subject,’  he  said.  ‘You 
remember  Hyde  Parker  was  the  admiral  and  Wolfe  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  his  signal  to  retire!’  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
who  was  present  (it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him),  fairly 
gasped,  and  then,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  caught  my  eye 
and  winked!  I  should  hesitate  to  record  this  anecdote,  did  it 
not  perhaps  demonstrate  that  British  heroism  is  of  so  standard 
a  quality  as  readily  to  admit  of  interchangeability  in  the  roles 
of  its  exponents! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  in  Canada  itself,  a  dramatic  political 
change  threatened  which  gave  some  of  us  the  utmost  concern. 
For  years  the  Liberal  Government  had  been  coquetting  with 
the  idea  of  American  Reciprocity,  from  which  many  shrunk 
with  loathing;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  tendency  to  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States  was  accompanied  by  a  less 
cordial  attitude  towards  the  imperial  relation.  On  the 
occasions  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  visits  to  England  I  had 
noticed  both  in  his  public  and  private  utterances  increasing 
symptoms  of  reaction  from  the  views  he  had  held  in  1897. 
In  fact,  although  we  had  met  often  and  I  had  had  much 
talk  with  him,  especially  in  1907,  when  we  travelled  to 
Edinburgh  together,  I  had  been  moved  to  write  him  a  letter 
of  protest,  which  I  showed  previously  to  my  friend  and 
neighbour,  E.  B.  Osborn,  who  replied: 

‘By  all  means  launch  the  thunderbolt  at  the  man’s  head. 
A  better  Conservative  missile  would  be  hard  to  find.’ 

Osborn  went  on  to  say  he  had  hoped  that  I  would  attack 
the  cardinal  evil  then  common  to  both  parties.  But ,  what  is 
rotten  in  Canada  is  the  political  system;  the  net  of  patronage 
which  was  created,  as  you  know  quite  well,  by  Sir  John  A. 
himself,  who,  like  President  Jackson,  saw  the  political  value 
of  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder!  All  your  Cabinets, 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  Federal  or  Provincial,  are  just  nests 
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of  boodlers  -  not  boodlers  in  the  grand  style,  like  Boss 
Tweed,  but  fellows  who  will  work  a  petty  rake-off  or  steal 
a  militia  uniform.  Until  you  Canadians  drive  those  traffickers 
out  and  cleanse  the  political  temple,  Canada  will  never  be 
more  than  the  transatlantic  Belgium. 

‘Why  not  attack  the  system  -  not  this  head  or  that  of  the 
Hydra?  Do  that  piece  of  work,  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  states¬ 
manship  which  will  do  real  good  in  the  end  and  be 
remembered.’ 

That  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  great  changes 
have  been  brought  about.  On  the  eve  of  the  Reciprocity 
campaign  I  wrote  in  my  diary: 

‘Had  a  long  talk  with  Lord  Stanhope  over  Canadian  politics 
and  political  tendencies.  He  expressed  his  growing  conviction 
that  Laurier  is  no  real  friend  to  the  British  connection,  but 
that  it  was  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  tell  the  truth  about 
Anglo-Canadian  relations.’ 

All  the  Canadians  living  in  England  with  whom  I  was 
brought  into  touch  this  spring  and  summer  were  unanimous 
in  condemning  the  Reciprocity  proposals.  But  what  alarmed 
me  more  than  anything  was  a  tendency  I  noticed  in  certain 
Canadian  newspapers  to  create  an  anti-English  sentiment  by 
charging  the  English  Press  and  people  with  arrogance 
towards  Canada.  I  was  so  indignant  over  this  that  I  sent 
the  following  to  John  Dougall,  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Witness: 

‘It  is  the  greatest  source  of  pain  to  me  and  to  every  Canadian 
who  is  zealous  for  the  honour  and  decency  of  the  Press  of 
Canada  to  find  the  Witness  -  the  Witness  of  all  papers!  -  in¬ 
dulging  in  such  mendacious  drivel  as  the  enclosed.  What 
English  newspapers  does  the  writer  of  such  stuff  read? 
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I  never  see  one  -  and  I  may  say  I  read  twelve  daily  -  which 
does  not  speak  of  Canada  and  Canadian  affairs  invariably 
writh  respect  and  sympathy. 

‘Every  Canadian  in  England  is  sick  and  ashamed  of  such 
intolerable  misconception  of  the  attitude  of  the  great  and 
noble-hearted  Mother  at  a  time  of  imperial  anxiety.’ 

As  the  elections  approached,  my  depression  grew  greater; 
it  almost  seemed  to  me  that  the  Liberals  would  be  returned. 
With  what  delight  did  I  contemplate  Mr.  Kipling  leaping 
into  the  fray,  which  he  did  in  a  masterly  address  to  the 
Canadians.  When  the  Reciprocity  battle  was  all  over,  I  cabled 
my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Borden  on  his  victory  -  Canada 
was  again  saved  to  the  Empire.  That  Mr.  Kipling  had,  by 
his  eloquent  words,  more  than  any  single  man,  contributed 
to  the  result,  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  wrote  to  tell  him  so. 
He  replied: 

Bateman’s  Burwash,  Sussex, 
2&th  October  1911. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  note,  which  was  very 
flattering.  Wasn’t  it  rather  a  case  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc ?  I 
fancy  the  Dominion  had  made  up  her  own  mind  quietly  on 
the  subject.  But  the  amazement  of  our  friends  across  the 
border  I  found  very  refreshing  and  delightful.  Not  a  soul 
I’d  talked  or  written  to  from  the  United  States  had  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  coming.  And  then  ...!!! 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  game  here  is  to  try  and  wake 
up  our  people  to  what  the  victory  means  and  may  give.  We 
ought  to  have  five  years  -  perhaps  ten  -  breathing  space. 

A  year  or  so  later,  when  I  invited  Mr.  Kipling  to  our 
annual  Wolfe  birthday  dinner,  the  last  I  was  destined  to 
attend,  he  wrote  me: 
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nth  December  1912. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yours  of  the  10th.  I’d  love  to 
come  to  the  Wolfe  dinner  at  Westerham,  but  unluckily  I  leave 
England  in  a  few  days  for  the  land  Montcalm  came  from, 
and  do  not  expect  to  be  back  till  the  spring. 

Things  look  a  little  better,  don’t  you  think,  from  the 
imperial  point  of  view?  ‘The  Squalid  Imposture’1  (if  I  quote 
Mr.  Asquith  correctly)  seems  to  be  justifying  itself  to  the 
tune  of  $35,000,000! 

Very  sincerely, 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

More  and  more  did  I  now  begin  to  cherish  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  return  to  Canada.  For  one  thing  my  wife  and 
I  wished  our  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  now 
ten,  to  grow  up  Canadians. 

Also,  there  was  the  thought,  which  had  never  left  me  from 
early  manhood,  that  I  might  play  my  part  in  the  making 
of  a  new  and  vigorous  school  of  Canadian  letters,  whose 
productions  would  be  acceptable  in  Europe.  I  was  in 
epistolary  touch  with  several  Canadians,  whose  work  I 
esteemed,  amongst  them  Wilfrid  Campbell,  Archibald 
Macmechan,  George  Wrong,  F.  G.  Scott,  and  William 
Wood. 

In  one  of  many  letters  from  the  last-named,  he  had 
written: 

‘I  am  sure  no  task,  however  monumental,  will  crush  your 
saxifraginous  nature,  nor  quench  the  faith  that  will  yet  move 
Canadian  mountains.’ 

When  my  book  on  Nova  Scotia  was  published,  Wood  said 
he  rejoiced  that  such  a  book  had  been  written  by  a  Canadian  - 


1  i.e.  Imperial  Preference. 
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whose  residence  in  Europe  had  given  him  a  perspective  and 
a  hatred  of  shams  and  local  prejudices.1 

I  think,’  wrote  my  talented  compatriot  later,  when  my 
book  on  our  native  Quebec  appeared,  ‘you  will  open  a  good 
many  eyes  inside  the  Province  as  well  as  those  outside.  You 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  many  things  that  elude  the  native, 
especially  the  English-speaking  ones.  I  am  afraid  your 
suggestion  about  bilingual  Anglo-Canadians  is  too  good  to 
come  true.  Perhaps,  if  I  might  say  so  without  being  mis¬ 
understood,  as  ignoring  its  other  excellences,  I  would  say 
that  your  greatest  service  is  the  removal  of  the  false  label  put 
by  outsiders  on  the  Province  and  the  substitution  of  a 
catalogue  raisonne,  which  reveals  the  wealth  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  which  only  a  seeing  eye  can  easily  divine  through 
the  commonplaces  of  every  day.’ 

With  Dean  Moyse  of  McGill,  too,  I  frequently  corre¬ 
sponded.  In  one  of  his  letters  about  this  time  there  is 
a  passage  which  impressed  me: 

‘I  received  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Head  of  the 
English  Department  in  a  Colonial  Institute  at  Hamburg,  the 
other  day.  He  said  that  Canada  was  known  from  the  political 
point  of  view;  but  very  few  were  conscious  that  she  was 
becoming  a  nation  with  a  civilisation  and  a  literature  of  her 
own  possessing  marked  features.  It  was  not  of  French,  but 
English  Canada  that  he  was  speaking.  He  said  he  had  the 
beginnings  of  a  Canadian  library  and  added  that  he  intended 

1  Of  this  volume  Lord  Rosebery  wrote  me  (17th  June  1911) : 

‘  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  sending  me  your  book  about 
Nova  Scotia,  of  which  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  Baronet: 
and  in  which  therefore  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest.  ...  It  has  filled 
me  with  a  burning  desire  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia.’ 
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to  establish  a  course  of  lectures  on  Canada  and  Canadian 
literature.  I  wonder  what  Canadian  authors  have  come  into 
his  hands!’ 

Early  in  1913  I  was  ready  then  to  make  the  plunge.  But 
in  what  part  of  the  Dominion  I  should  make  my  future 
home  I  had  not  yet  determined. 


CHAPTER  io 


Dear  Willson, 

Ere  I  slumbered  quite 
I  saw  in  visions  of  the  night 
The  fields  and  streams  of  Windsor  fair 
As  erst  beneath  your  guardian  care 
From  off  Fort  Edward’s  ramparts  high, 

Roofed  by  the  rainy,  windy  sky; 

A  proof,  which  you  may  choose  to  keep, 

How  beauty  haunts  my  very  sleep; 

And  how  my  half-unconscious  brain 
Renewed  its  pleasure  once  again 
In  my  brief  trip  to  Clifton  Grove 
Where  lovers’  ghosts  and  authors  rove, 

Where  hospitality  abounds 
And  the  long  argument  resounds. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

And  while  this  mortal  frame  endures, 

Believe  me, 

very  truly  yours, 

Halifax,  Archibald  MacMechan.1 

i st  November  1914. 

The  fame  of  Thomas  ChandlerHaliburton,bothasa  humorist 
and  political  writer,  was  once  widespread  in  both  New  and 
Old  England.  In  the  Clockmaker  (1836)  he  had  created  the 
character  of  a  travelling  Yankee  pedlar,  Sam  Slick,  whose 
droll  sayings  bore  some  resemblance  to  and  ante-dated  those 
of  Dickens’  Sam  Weller.  Haliburton  was  a  copious,  but 

1  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Dalhousie  University. 
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very  unequal  writer,  and  although  his  books  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  their  time,  the  bulk  of  his  humour  will  hardly 
pass  current  to-day;  it  is  far  too  forced  and  extravagant.  But 
in  his  political  writings,  especially  his  arguments  for  a  closer 
union  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  this 
Nova  Scotian  lawyer  was  far-seeing,  persuasive,  and  some¬ 
times  eloquent.  He  became  a  judge  at  an  early  age,  married 
an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Nevil  of  Clifton,  and  built  himself 
a  house  and  property  he  had  acquired  close  to  King’s  College, 
in  the  town  of  Windsor.  Mrs.  Haliburton  had  considerable 
skill  in  landscape  gardening,  seedlings  were  imported  from 
England  and  the  grounds  laid  out  in  tasteful  style.  To  the 
estate  was  given  the  name  of  ‘Clifton’;  and  here  the  judge’s 
sons  -  Arthur,  afterwards  Lord  Haliburton,  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  Robert,  a  lawyer  and 
writer  of  talent  -  were  born.  About  i860  the  judge,  who  had 
lost  his  wife  and  remarried,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend, 
Lord  John  Russell,  a  great  admirer  of  his  writings,  came  to 
England,  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Launceston, 
and  settled  at  Gordon  House,  Isleworth.  Here  he  died  in 
1865. 

Artemus  Ward  pronounced  Sam  Slick’s  author  to  be  ‘the 
father  of  American  humour’;  but,  as  Haliburton’s  son  long 
afterwards  confessed,  ‘Many  persons  who  laughed  at  Sam 
Slick’s  jokes  did  not  relish  his  truths,  and  his  popularity  as 
an  author  was  far  greater  out  of  Nova  Scotia  than  in  it.’ 
Alas,  this  is  often  the  case  with  regional  authors.  The  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Clockmaker ,  by  Hervieu,  and  later  by  Leech, 
gave  rise  to  the  conventional  type  of  ‘Brother  Jonathan’  or 
‘Uncle  Sam,’  with  his  lank  figure,  his  shrewd  grin,  his  furry 
hat  and  striped  trousers  fastened  down  by  long  straps,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  pompous,  pot-bellied  prototype  of 
John  Bull  in  knee-breeches,  boots  and  hard  hunting-hat. 

But  what  had  endeared  Haliburton  to  me  from  early 
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manhood  was  that  passage  in  his  works  which  I  have  always 
kept  before  me,  ever  since  I  first  began  to  write  on  inter¬ 
imperial  relations,  and  which  I  commend  as  a  striking 
example  of  political  prescience,  even  though  the  dream  is  not 
yet  completely  realised.  Yet  what  a  spectacular  advance  has 
been  witnessed  within  less  than  a  century! 

‘The  organisation  is  all  wrong.  They  are  two  people,  but 
not  one.  It  shouldn’t  be  England  and  her  colonies,  but  they 
should  be  integral  parts  of  one  great  whole  -  all  counties  of 
Great  Britain.  There  should  be  no  tax  on  colonial  produce, 
and  the  colonies  should  not  be  allowed  to  tax  British  manu¬ 
factures.  All  should  pass,  free,  as  from  one  town  to  another 
in  England:  the  whole  of  it  one  vast  home  market  from 
Hong-Kong  to  Labrador.  .  .  .  They  should  be  represented 
in  Parliament,  help  to  pass  English  laws,  and  show  them  what 
laws  they  want  themselves.  It  should  no  more  be  a  bar  to  a 
man’s  promotion,  as  it  is  now,  that  he  lived  beyond  the  sea, 
than  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  should  be 
our  Navy,  our  Army,  our  Nation.  That’s  a  great  word,  but 
the  English  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  colonists  have  no 
nationality.  They  have  no  place,  no  station,  no  rank.  Honours 
don’t  reach  them;  coronations  are  blank  days  to  them;  no 
brevets  go  across  the  water  except  to  the  English  officers,  who 
are  “on  foreign  service  in  the  colonies.”  No  knighthood  is 
known  there  -  no  stars  -  no  aristocracy  -  no  nobility.  They 
are  a  mixed  race;  they  have  no  blood.  They  are  like  our  free 
niggers.  They  are  emancipated,  but  they  haven’t  the  same 
social  position  as  the  whites.  The  fetters  are  off,  but  the 
caste,  as  they  call  it  in  India,  remains.’ 

Haliburton  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  break  the  spell. 
He  became  a  Member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  his  son  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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With  Haliburton’s  departure  from  Nova  Scotia,  his  estate 
at  Windsor  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  The  house  had 
even  been  a  boys’  school.  But  the  commanding  situation  and 
the  scenic  beauty  not  only  remained,  but  improved  with  time. 
On  high  ground  close  to  the  River  Avon,  its  uneven  character 
was  due  to  its  proximity  to  gypsum  quarries,  enormous 
quantities  of  earth  having  been  banked  upon  its  border.  So 
picturesque  was  Clifton  that  a  former  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Lord  Falkland,  a  frequent  guest  there, 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  any  place  of  its  size  with  such 
a  variety  of  charming  scenery.  R.  G.  Haliburton,  recalling 
his  birthplace,  wrote  that  ‘one  precipitous,  sunny  bank, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  high, 
became  a  dense  thicket  of  acacias,  and,  when  they  were  in 
bloom,  was  one  mass  of  purple  and  white  blossoms,  while 
pathways  wandered  up  and  down  through  gleaming  spruce 
copses  and  mossy  glades.’ 

When  I  visited  Clifton  in  1910  I  counted  thirty-six  varieties 
of  timber,  and  I  was  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds  and  foliage  as  well  as  by  the  neglected  state  into 
which  the  whole  place  had  fallen.  The  house  had  long  been 
famous  throughout  Canada.  A  steel-engraving  of  it  had 
appeared  in  the  volume,  Canadian  Scenery,  as  long  ago  as 
1840,  and  had  frequently  been  reproduced  in  various  popular 
works,  while  later  views  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
magazines  and  periodicals.  As  recently  as  the  preceding 
year  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  (the  Governor- 
General)  had  affixed  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  at  the 
entrance. 

Three  years  later,  when  I  resolved  to  return  with  my 
family  to  Canada,  that  house  in  Nova  Scotia  haunted  me. 
One  of  my  friends  wanted  me  to  settle  in  British  Columbia, 
and  I  had  several  eligible  small  properties  offered  me  in  that 
province.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  well-built  house  untenanted, 
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on  a  commanding  site  close  to  Colborne,  my  wife’s  native 
village  in  Ontario,  and  there  were  two  small  estates  in  Quebec 
which  were  very  tempting  to  the  returning  exile,  one  at 
Montmorenci,  close  to  the  celebrated  and  historic  falls. 

But  there  was  none  which  drew  me  as  Clifton  did.  Besides, 
I  was  interested  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  believed  in  its  future, 
and  I  had  many  friends  there.  Windsor  was  then  a  college 
town,  and,  above  all,  the  province  was  the  nearest  of  all 
to  Europe.  I  therefore  confided  my  sentiments  to  Sir  Robert 
Weatherbe,  my  friend  and  former  host,  who  replied  by  a 
long  letter: 

‘Of  course,  if  I  were  to  speak  impartially  and  with  a  view 
to  your  worldly  and  literary  interests,  I  should  say  em¬ 
phatically:  Don't  come!  Why  should  you  abandon  in  the  early 
prime  of  life  a  career  which,  in  spite  of  its  success,  is  still  in 
the  making,  sacrifice  your  friends  and  connections  and  bury 
yourself  and  your  clever  wife  in  this  backward  Province? 
What  could  you  do  here?  You  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of 
water.  I  have  just  had  a  long  talk  with  Charles  Townshend, 
and  he  wholly  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  you  are  making  a 
mistake.  .  .  .  But  we  are  neither  of  us  disinterested;  we 
would  too  much  like  you  to  settle  here.  Only,  why  Windsor? 
Why  not  Wolfville?’ 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  again: 

‘I  wrote  to  Dr.  Willets  of  King’s  College  and  it  is  as  I 
feared.  I  enclose  his  letter,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the 
Haliburton  house  is  in  a  disgraceful  state,  only  a  portion  of  it 
being  habitable,  and  that  let  to  a  French- Canadian  piano- 
tuner  who  occupies  it  with  his  numerous  family.  The  owner, 
Churchill,  lives  at  Hantsport,  and  will  not  spend  a  cent  on  it. 
I  hear  he  asks  $10,000  for  the  whole  property;  but  any 
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purchaser  would  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  to  make  the  old 
house  fit  to  live  in.  Besides,  the  present  tenant  could  not 
be  turned  out  under  six  months.’ 

This  letter,  so  far  from  discouraging  me,  made  me  more 
eager  than  ever  to  acquire  the  Haliburton  homestead.  I 
quickly  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  further  by  letter¬ 
writing,  that  if  I  wanted  Clifton  I  must  reconnoitre  and 
negotiate  with  the  owner  on  the  spot. 

At  first  I  meditated  merely  a  preliminary  trip  of  inspection, 
but  something  now  happened  to  cause  me  to  sever  summarily 
my  ties  with  Westerham.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Colonel 
Warde,  was  dead.  My  lease  of  Quebec  House  was  expiring,  and 
I  received  a  notification  from  the  executors  that  they  intended 
to  sell  the  property.  It  seemed  as  if,  after  my  years  of  effort 
to  make  Quebec  House  a  shrine  for  all  pilgrims  to  Westerham, 
and  within  which  I  had  already  housed  so  many  memorials 
of  Wolfe,  might  either  relapse  into  its  former  obscurity  or 
perhaps  even  vanish  altogether.  Twice  within  the  preceding 
twelvemonth  the  newspapers  had  reported  instances  of 
Elizabethan  houses  which  had  been  quietly  purchased  by 
Americans,  taken  down  brick  by  brick  and  beam  by  beam, 
and  transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  an 
eminent  American  bookseller  in  London  had  told  me  that  if 
Quebec  House  ever  came  on  the  market,  a  wealthy  com¬ 
patriot  of  his  would  not  hesitate  to  purchase  it  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  that  to  set  it  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
a  proceeding  which  would  quadruple  its  probable  existing 
value. 

With  this  sinister  possibility  in  mind  I  wrote  at  once  to 
three  or  four  friends,  amongst  them  Lord  Weardale  and 
Lord  Stanhope,  hoping  that  they  would  insure  the  safety  of 
Quebec  House  by  purchasing  the  property,  if  only  as  a 
paying  investment.  The  first-named  nobleman  wrote: 
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Weardale  Manor, 

9  th  April  1913. 

I  hasten  to  say  how  profoundly  we  regret  that  Mrs.  Willson 
and  you  are  returning  even  for  a  time  to  Canada. 

You  will  be  a  great  loss  to  my  neighbourhood,  where  you 
have  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  memories  of  Wolfe  and 
indeed  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
permanent  real  interest,  which  was  otherwise  in  danger  of 
passing,  like  everything  else  in  this  world. 

I  am  not  a  possible  purchaser  of  Quebec  House,  but  I  hope 
it  may  be  acquired  by  someone  worthy  of  maintaining  its 
traditions,  although  I  can  hardly  hope  for  anyone  so  specially 
qualified  to  be  its  occupant  as  yourself. 

To  my  wife,  Lady  Sackville  sent  a  protest  from  Knole: 

‘How  can  you  both  go  and  desert  Wolfe  just  when  you 
have  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  his  highest  renown? 

‘Quebec  House  and  Westerham  can  never  be  the  same  to 
us  after  you  have  gone.’ 

Lord  Stanhope  wrote: 

Chevening,  Sevenoaks, 
6th  April  1913. 

My  dear  Beckles  Willson, 

Alas,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  think  of  any 
plan  for  Quebec  House!  I  had  always  looked  upon  you  as  a 
fixture,  and  that  of  more  than  one  generation,  and  it  was  a 
dreadful  blow  to  hear  that  you  were  returning  to  the 
Dominion. 

But  as  a  change  is  necessary  I  have  no  question  that  the 
house  should  become  a  Wolfe  museum  and  particularly  so 
now  that  the  Wardes  and  others  will  help  by  loans  and 
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presents.  The  house  is  so  unspoiled  and  so  unchanged, 
thanks  to  you,  that  it  breathes  of  Wolfe  and  as  such  is  an 
imperial  asset.  If  some  great  Canadian  will  not  buy  and 
present  it,  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  could  raise  a  fund,  and 
I  should  think  Lord  Grey  would  support  it  and  give  it  the 
necessary  send-off. 

But  for  this,  of  course,  time  is  requisite,  and  much  depends 
on  how  soon  you  wish  to  dispose  of  it.’ 

If  only  Quebec  House  could  be  purchased  by  or  for  the 
nation,  whether  English  or  Canadian,  as  a  place  of  historical 
interest!  I  thought  of  my  fellow-Montrealer,  Joseph  Lear- 
mont.  I  hoped  from  my  knowledge  of  his  character  and  his 
munificence  that  he  would  step  into  the  breach  and  save 
Quebec  House  from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands.  And  this 
he  promptly  did,  with  the  intention  first  of  occupying  the 
house  himself  for  a  short  time  and  afterwards  of  handing  it 
over  as  a  gift  to  the  Canadian  Government,  to  be  used,  as  he 
fondly  hoped,  as  the  residence  of  the  Canadian  archivist,  in 
England,  and  also  as  a  public  museum  of  Wolfe  relics  and 
Anglo-Canadian  eighteenth-century  historical  documents. 
Learmont  bought  the  house  for  £4000;  but  his  further  patriotic 
intention  was  frustrated,  first  by  his  own  death,  then  by  the 
War,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Ottawa 
Government  to  accept  the  gift  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  resented  by  French-speaking  Canadians,  an  assumption 
which  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Taschereau, 
once  indignantly  resented  to  me. 

In  the  end  the  house  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Trust, 
and  came  to  be  occupied  by  the  present  tenant,  Mr  Wolfe- 
Aylward,  as  custodian. 

I  left  England  in  April  1913  with  very  much  the  feelings  of 
an  adventurer  seeking  a  new  home  and  a  new  career  overseas. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  landing  in  Halifax  I  had  settled  my 
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business.  I  had  visited  and  made  a  careful  examination  of 
Clifton,  was  more  than  ever  charmed  with  it  in  spite  of  its 
melancholy  dilapidation,  interviewed  the  owner,  and  finally, 
with  the  aid  of  a  lawyer,  struck  a  bargain  for  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  property,  if  I  could  succeed  in  ejecting  the 
present  tenant.  This  proved  a  simple  matter  of  pecuniary 
compensation.  I  then  got  an  estimate  from  a  contractor  for 
the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs,  and,  within  a  few  days, 
twenty  workmen  were  attacking  the  job.  To  my  wife  I  sent 
a  cable: 

‘Negotiations  for  Clifton  successful.  Ready  for  occupancy 
by  end  of  June.  Engage  packers  and  steamship  passage.’ 

The  ensuing  weeks  were  as  busy  as  I  have  spent  in  my  life. 
This  remote  mansion  had  not  only  to  be  cleaned  and 
renovated,  but  it  had  to  be  connected  with  the  town’s  water, 
gas,  and  electric  light.  It  was  some  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
entrance  gates  and  the  lodge;  trenches  had  to  be  dug  deep 
enough  to  resist  the  winter’s  frosts;  the  driveways  and  paths 
were  full  of  deep  ruts,  and  in  parts  overgrown;  timber  had 
to  be  felled;  lawns  made  and  the  great  pond,  famous  far  and 
wide  as  the  Piper’s  Pool,  dredged.  At  one  time  I  had  above 
fifty  men  employed  on  the  place.  But  the  neglect  of  half  a 
century  cannot,  even  with  such  a  force,  be  effaced  in  a  few 
weeks;  and  so  the  restoration  of  Clifton  occupied  us  the 
whole  of  that  summer  and  were  still  in  progress  when  the 
calamity  befell  in  October,  of  which  I  will  speak  in  a 
moment. 

My  family  arrived  in  early  summer,  bringing  with  them 
three  English  servants  from  Westerham,  a  man  and  two  maids. 
The  children  were  overjoyed  at  their  new  home  and  novel 
surroundings.  If  my  wife  was  not  equally  enthusiastic,  the 
domestics  did  not  wait  long  to  let  their  disapproval  be  plainly 
known.  Under  the  name  of  Shellport  in  my  novel  Redemption 
I  have  attempted  a  description  of  the  salient  characteristics  of 
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Windsor,  and  anyone  who  is  sufficiently  curious  may  find  it 
set  down  there. 

At  first  there  were  certain  natural  inconveniences  to  be 
faced,  and  it  was  necessary  to  adapt  oneself  to  a  new  environ¬ 
ment.  But  our  servants  were  not  inclined  to  make  any 
allowances.  They  belonged  to  a  class  with  whom  the  colonies, 
alas,  have  always  been  only  too  familiar;  they  were  super¬ 
cilious,  fault-finding,  and  unadaptable.  Moreover,  they  had 
been  trained  to  perform  stated  duties  and  resented  any 
departure  from  routine  and  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Within  a  week  there  was  trouble.  They  had  not  known 
that  Canada  would  be  like  this.  They  had  been  sadly 
bitten  by  mosquitoes;  there  were  no  public-houses  and 
no  beer;  the  town  was  too  far  away;  the  park  was  too 
lonely. 

But  I  still  think  the  situation  might  have  been  adjusted 
if  one  of  the  townspeople  had  not  basely  revealed  to  them  the 
secret  horror  with  which  Clifton  had  long  been  invested  in 
the  popular  mind.  It  was  ‘haunted’  -  Clifton  was  a  haunted 
house.  This,  then,  was  the  explanation  of  its  many  decades 
of  desolation.  Circumstantial  tales  were  bruited  about  of 
spirits,  pale  and  brooding,  or  unseen  and  active,  who  unlocked 
and  unbolted  doors  that  were  securely  locked  and  bolted, 
who  shook  chains,  moved  furniture  about  and  startled 
midnight  slumbers  by  a  mysterious  hammering.  It  was  the 
manservant  who  made  the  first  move.  On  the  eleventh  day 
after  his  arrival  (I  had  paid  his  passage  out  from  England 
and  he  had  agreed  in  writing  to  serve  a  year)  my  wife  found 
this  note  pinned  to  his  pillow: 

Dear  Sir, 

This  place  don’t  suit  me.  I  have  had  enough  and 
left  last  night  for  the  West.  I  will  send  back  passage  money 
later. 
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Consequently  we  were  not  surprised  when,  later  the  same 
day,  the  cook  and  the  parlour-maid  said  they  intended  to 
sleep  that  night  at  a  hotel  in  the  town.  Three  days  later 
one  took  the  train  for  Halifax  and  the  other  entered  into 
service  at  the  hotel,  from  whence  she  was  afterwards  led  forth 
a  bride  by  a  strapping  young  local  farmer. 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  our  long  and  funeste  experi¬ 
ence  of  domestic  servants  at  Clifton,  which  poisoned  and 
embittered  our  residence  there,  but  which,  apart  from  the 
exasperating  element  of  ghosts,  is  the  common  experience, 
as  we  found,  of  all  those  households  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
indeed  throughout  rural  Canada  generally,  which  seek  a 
certain  measure  of  comfort,  leisure,  and  convenience  for  its 
members.  My  wife,  reduced  to  one  staunch  servant,  and 
despairing,  after  several  trials,  of  local  charwomen,  went  into 
Halifax  and  brought  back  a  Newfoundland  girl,  who  became 
devoted  to  her,  and  a  woman  recommended  to  her  by  a 
church  dignitary,  who  remained  precisely  one  week,  which 
was  the  maximum  time  required  for  the  ghost  stories  to  reach 
newcomers.  On  my  part  I  engaged  first  a  young  English¬ 
man  who  had  been  a  ship’s  steward  and  could  cook,  and  then 
a  middle-aged  Englishman,  who  had  been  nothing  all  his  life 
and  could  do  nothing,  unless  grumbling  be  a  sufficient 
occupation  for  a  strong,  healthy  man.  In  despair  at  finding 
a  gardener  and  suitable  tenant  for  the  lodge  I  wrote  to  some 
Canadian  friends,  and  one  of  the  University  professors 
sent  me  a  man  and  his  wife  who,  to  judge  by  their  letters 
and  testimonials,  promised  to  be  paragons,  but  turned  out 
to  be  the  most  arrant  humbugs  I  have  ever  encountered 
in  my  life.  Nevertheless,  once  installed  in  my  lodge, 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  dislodge  them  and  their 
tribe  of  pernicious  children,  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
we  had  been  told  nothing.  Finally,  the  man  offered  to 
go  if  I  would  pay  him  $500  and  his  passage  back  to 
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Kingston.  When  the  Kingston  professor  heard  of  this  he 
was  furious. 

‘I  hope,’  he  wrote,  ‘you  will  be  no  party  to  unloading  this 
English  brood  on  us  again.  We  here  have  had  enough  and  to 
spare.’ 

Truly,  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  incidents  of  this  aspect 
of  our  life  in  Windsor;  but  perhaps  it  will  serve  the  purpose 
if  I  say  that  from  our  arrival  until  the  time  I  left  for  France 
and  the  War,  and  my  wife  temporarily  closed  the  house, 
we  had  had  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  servants,  whose  period 
of  service  ranged  from  six  hours  to  three  months  -  the  latter 
being  the  maximum. 

And  yet  to  the  outside  -  to  the  casual  visitor  -  the  conduct 
of  our  household  seemed  to  be  remarkably  smooth  and 
urbane.  We  gave  a  big  house-warming  party,  dinner  and 
bridge  parties,  and  tea,  croquet,  and  badminton  parties  on 
the  lawn.  None,  however,  but  the  mistress  of  Clifton  knew 
the  price  that  had  to  be  paid,  the  careful  planning,  the  physical 
drudgery,  the  numerous  expedients  and  the  sacrifice  of  all 
leisure  for  music  and  literature. 

On  the  first  day  of  October  there  was  a  frosty  nip  in  the 
air,  and  I  caused  a  fire  to  be  lit  in  the  great  open  fireplace  in 
the  library,  which  still  contained  the  ‘Old  Judge’s’  book¬ 
cases.  The  fireplaces  throughout  the  house  had  previously 
been  walled  up  and  unused  for  fifty  years.  An  hour  later 
someone  came  running  in  to  say  that  the  roof  was  on  fire. 
The  leaping  flames  had  sought  out  a  crevice  in  the  chimney, 
the  shingled  roof  had  ignited,  and  the  fire  had  already  made 
such  headway  as  to  mock  all  our  puny  efforts  with  water 
buckets  and  garden  hose.  The  Windsor  fire-brigade  arrived, 
but  the  hose  had  to  be  laid  some  hundreds  of  yards  to  the 
main:  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  fire  was  being  got 
under  control,  a  joint  burst  and  the  old  house  verily  seemed 
doomed.  Meanwhile,  it  being  the  noon  hour,  the  whole 
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population  arrived  on  the  scene.  With  the  laudable  view  of 
saving  our  effects  from  certain  destruction,  willing  hands 
emptied  the  entire  interior  of  the  house  with  miraculous  speed; 
valuable  furniture,  four-poster  beds,  a  grand  piano,  heavy 
mirrors,  book-cases  and  pictures  were  seized  and  flung  out  upon 
the  lawn.  Bath-tubs  and  radiators  were  wrenched  from  the 
floor  to  share  the  same  fate,  and  even  the  kitchen-range,  which 
I  had  installed  at  much  trouble  and  expense,  was  being  torn 
out.  At  that  moment,  however,  the  hose  functioned  again, 
and  in  two  hours  more  we  were  able  to  survey  the  damage 
which  had  been  wrought.  The  house  had  been  saved:  the 
roof  and  upper  part  only  had  gone.  But  everywhere  the  eye 
met  such  a  scene  of  wreckage  and  disaster  as  I  later  became 
familiar  enough  with  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  contents 
of  my  library,  our  wardrobes  and  linen-closets  were  scattered 
over  the  lawn  and  the  adjacent  shrubbery.  Fortunately  it 
was  fine,  dry  weather,  and  continued  so  for  some  days, 
while  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers  returned, 
and  the  ten  weeks’  labour  of  restoration  was  begun.  I  alone 
remained  behind,  in  one  dry  chamber  in  the  south  wing  of 
the  house,  and,  within  a  fortnight,  the  heavens  opened  and 
floods  descended  for  forty  days  and  nights,  surely  without 
parallel  in  history  since  the  Noachian  deluge. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  Dominion  contained 
accounts,  mostly  absurdly  exaggerated,  of  the  fire,  and  we 
received  letters  and  telegrams  of  sympathy  from  our  friends, 
including  the  Prime  Minister  and  Premier  Murray.  Sir 
Robert  Weatherbe  wrote: 

‘When  I  heard  of  the  fire  I  felt  like  rushing  at  once  to 
take  my  coat  off  and  make  the  struggle  of  my  life  to  help 
you.  .  .  It  could  not  have  been  intended  for  you.  Of  all 
men  in  the  world  it  is  most  unfair  that  this  disaster  in  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  should  have  fallen  upon  you: 
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there  are  so  many  whom  I  could  have  selected  to  burn  out 
without  much  compunction!’ 

One  message  from  an  old  Westerham  friend  read: 

‘You  are  both  justly  punished.  You  may  now  return  and 
all  will  be  forgiven.’ 

While  a  Toronto  newspaper  observed: 

‘Beckles  Willson,  the  long  expatriated  Canadian  author 
who  has  aspired  to  the  domiciliary  succession  of  the  late 
T.  C.  Haliburton  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  has  apparently 
been  visited  by  the  indignant  shade  of  that  once  celebrated 
humorist  who  has  tried  to  rout  him  out  by  fire,  smoke,  and 
water  as  the  Indians  do  foxes.  We  are  glad  to  learn  by  the 
latest  accounts  that  the  joke  was  not  carried  too  far  and  the 
eviction  is  not  to  be  permanent.’ 

Ten  days  before  Christmas  the  scattered  family  was 
reunited.  I  see  by  a  cutting  from  the  Hants  Journal,  of 
December  1913,  that  my  first  step  was  to  show  our  un¬ 
diminished  respect  for  the  genius  loci : 


Haliburton ’s  Birthday 

Last  Wednesday,  being  the  117th  birthday  of  Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton,  a  large  number  of  members  of  the 
Haliburton  Club  of  King’s  College  were  entertained  at  Clifton. 

The  toast  of  Haliburton’s  memory  was  drunk  in  silence, 
and  Canon  Vroom  recited  Joseph  Howe’s  beautiful  lines  to 
his  old  friend,  beginning  ‘Here’s  a  health  to  thee,  Tom!  May 
the  mist  of  the  earth  never  shadow  the  light  of  that  soul!’ 
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The  Mayor  of  Windsor  proposed  the  health  of  the  host  and 
hostess. 

Numerous  reminiscences  of  Judge  Haliburton  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  company  showed  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  collection  of  Haliburtoniana  at  Clifton,  including  many 
first  editions  of  his  works  and  several  valuable  MSS.  Mr. 
Blanchard  presented  the  host  of  the  evening  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  author  of  the 
Clockmaker. 

With  the  New  Year  I  accepted  invitations  to  deliver 
addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  beginning  in 
Halifax  before  the  Canadian  Club,  the  Church  Workmen’s 
Institute,  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  the  later 
address  being  given  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  chamber  and 
presided  over  by  Chief-Justice  Sir  Charles  Townshend.  My 
idea  was  to  stimulate  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
also  a  love  for  good  literature,  music  and  art.  But  it  was  no 
part  of  my  gospel  that  life  should  consist  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  things.  I  had  already  described  myself  on  the  registra¬ 
tion  forms  as  a  farmer,  for  I  regarded  farming,  and  still  regard 
it,  as  the  finest  and  most  worth-while  job  any  man  can  tackle. 
In  fact,  I  had  begun  to  ship  fruit  and  vegetables  of  my  own 
growing  to  the  Halifax  market;  and  it  was  my  fixed  intention 
to  persevere  in  this  industry.  I  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
experimental  farm  at  Truro,  with  the  head  of  which  admirable 
institution,  Professor  Melville  Cumming,  I  became  pleasantly 
intimate. 

Thus,  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  being  embarked  on  a 
career  of  civic  usefulness,  with  my  farming,  my  lecturing, 
and  my  literary  work,  when  a  telegram  from  London  an¬ 
nounced  the  death  of  the  venerable  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal.  A  few  days  later  I  found  that  I  was  expected 
to  write  the  authoritative  biography.  I  resolved,  however, 
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that  I  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  had  already  written 
a  preliminary  biography  in  the  dead  peer’s  lifetime,  and  I 
knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  task.  In  my  last  interview 
with  Strathcona  in  the  previous  spring  he  had  definitely 
told  me  that  he  had  destroyed  all  his  early  papers.  I  divined 
that,  upon  reflection,  he  had  decided  that  his  past  had  better 
remain  buried,  or  only  emerge  in  the  form  of  a  benignant 
and  not  unpicturesque  wraith,  and  that  the  moment  I  or 
any  other  historical  writer  sought  to  document  the  legends, 
we  should  encounter  the  sullen  opposition  of  the  whole 
family.  To  reconstitute  the  life  of  this  shrewd  financier  who 
had  so  carefully  covered  his  tracks  would  involve  immense 
labour.  I  could  hardly  hope  even  to  collect  the  materials  in 
less  than  a  year.  I  should  have  to  visit  Scotland,  Labrador, 
and  the  North-West.  Wherefore  I  promptly  denied  the 
report  which  appeared  in  the  Press  and  dismissed  the  subject 
from  my  mind.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  friend,  Sir  William 
Van  Horne,  the  former  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  I  should  have  persisted  in  that  attitude.  He  wrote 
me  (3rd  March): 

‘Of  course,  you  must  write  the  Life.  There  is  no  one  else 
who  could  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  and  must  be  done.  Besides, 
it  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  great  patriotic,  as  well  as 
literary  service.  I  have  written  Sterling  (one  of  Lord  Strath- 
cona’s  executors  in  New  York)  and  he  says  he  will  give  you 
every  facility.  I  am  laid  up  at  present,  but  should  like  much 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  you.  Come  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  us.’ 

To  this  invitation  I  responded  gratefully.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  to  deliver  an  address  on  Canadian  literature 
before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal.  On  arriving  in 
Montreal  I  went  straight  to  the  Van  Horne  mansion  on 
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Sherbrooke  Street,  where  I  invariably  made  my  home  on 
my  Montreal  visits.  Sir  William  was  better  than  I  expected, 
although  hobbling  on  crutches,  and  very  cheerful.  It  was 
the  first  day  he  was  to  be  allowed  out  of  doors,  and  he  insisted 
on  my  accompanying  him  and  his  little  grandson  on  a  sleigh- 
ride  in  Mount  Royal  Park.  He  repeated  what  he  had  said  in 
his  letter:  of  course,  I  must  undertake  the  Life  and  he  would 
help  me,  as  would  J.  J.  Hill,  R.  B.  Angus,  the  Meighans  and 
all  his  friends.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  I  was  made 
to  realise  that  the  task  could  not  well  be  shirked,  was  inevit¬ 
able,  in  fact.  Alexander  Watt,  my  agent  in  England,  wrote 
that  he  had  several  offers  from  leading  publishers,  and  that 
he  expected  £ 2000  in  advance  royalties  -  was,  indeed,  holding 
out  for  more.  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  refuse;  but  I  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

My  Montreal  address  dealt  with  ‘Canada’s  Undeveloped 
Literary  Resources,’  and  was  meant  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  works  of  our  native  Canadian  writers. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  given  a  luncheon  at  the  St.  James’ 
Club,  at  which  Principal  Peterson  of  McGill  was  present, 
and  I  was  asked  to  explain  a  practicable  scheme  for  supporting 
the  work  of  native  authors.  I  told  them  of  the  plan  I  had 
adopted  in  Windsor  of  presenting  ten  Canadian  works  to  the 
local  library  and  asking  each  of  the  leading  residents  to  do 
the  same.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to  establish  a  special  Canadian 
section  of  five  hundred  volumes  and  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  all  outstanding  new  works  on  publication.  If 
every  Canadian  town  with  a  population  of  five  thousand 
adopted  this  plan,  the  reproach  of  neglecting  Canadian 
literature  would  be  removed,  and  native  authors  substantially 
encouraged.  The  local  Canadian  Clubs  from  sea  to  sea 
might  well  support  this  movement.  My  suggestion  was  well 
received,  and  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  formally  submitted 
at  the  annual  conference  of  Canadian  Clubs.  But  the  War 
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intervened  and  national  patriotism  came  to  occupy  itself 
with  concerns  of  greater  moment  and  urgency  than  literature. 
It  may  be  the  project  has  since  been  revived. 

The  writing  of  Lord  Strathcona’s  Life  now  became  my 
chief  preoccupation.  There  was  no  clue  so  slight  that  I  did 
not  follow  it  up.  Venerable  residents  and  family  connections 
in  Montreal  imparted  much  information  concerning  my 
subject  in  early  manhood.  I  interviewed  many  old  fur-traders, 
his  contemporaries,  dwelling  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  such  veterans  as  Mr.  Colin  Rankin  and  Mr.  Roderick 
McFarlane.  I  visited  Boston  in  order  to  interview  his  step¬ 
son,  James  Smith,  Baroness  Strathcona’s  half-brother.  This 
rather  eccentric  personage,  cherishing  a  grievance,  let  in  a 
flood  of  light  on  domestic  matters.  I  was  always  hospitably 
received  by  Mr.  Sterling,  his  late  lordship’s  legal  adviser  and 
executor  in  New  York.  Towards  the  end  of  April  I  set  out 
for  London  and  Scotland,  where  I  consulted  the  family’s 
solicitors  in  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  much  important 
material  relating  to  Donald  Smith’s  early  life  and  connec¬ 
tions.  The  more  material  I  amassed  -  and  I  came  in  time  to 
handle  some  thousands  of  letters  -  the  more  the  singular 
nature  of  the  man  was  revealed  to  me.  He  was  not  open, 
frank,  impressionable;  but  withdrawn,  austere,  and  with  a 
full  measure  of  Scottish  craftiness,  with  a  nature  and  a 
physique  that  enabled  him  to  endure  privations  and  sur¬ 
roundings  that  would  have  crushed  the  soul  of  a  man  less 
hardy  and  less  tenacious.  I  came  across  an  American  who 
had  visited  him  in  Labrador  in  i860,  when  Donald  Alexander 
Smith  was  forty,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  that  he  would 
ever  rise  beyond  a  Chief  Factorship  in  the  company;  yet  his 
mind  was  ever  reaching  out  to  the  affairs  of  the  outer  world; 
he  was  as  well  informed  on  current  English  and  American 
politics  and  the  leading  political  and  financial  figures  as  if 
he  were  dwelling  in  London  or  New  York.  In  this  remote 
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and  savage  post  his  broadcloth  coat  was  as  neat  and  his  table 
as  well  furnished  with  as  many  seasonable  delicacies  as  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  populous  cities.  For  here  in  this 
hyperborean  wilderness  this  indomitable  man  had  created  a 
spacious  market-garden  -  the  first  in  those  latitudes  -  and 
mostly  under  glass.  On  his  table  his  servant  regularly  laid 
a  copy  of  the  London  Times,  often  many  months,  occasionally 
a  year  old,  every  word  of  which  his  master  perused.  He 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  his  fellow-factors 
at  remote  posts,  who  were  often  men  of  education  and 
culture.  Every  penny  he  saved  he  invested  profitably.  But, 
for  all  this,  he  would  have  become  an  octogenarian  without 
becoming  affluent,  had  it  not  been  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  financial  shrewdness  by  his  fellows  gave  him 
the  handling  of  their  savings  as  well.  Two  events  exerted  a 
profound  influence  on  Smith’s  life  and  fortunes,  and  on  his 
character  as  well,  tending  to  make  a  man  who  was  naturally 
secretive  more  secretive  than  ever.  The  first  happened  in 
1848  when  he  had  ran  away  with  another  man’s  wife,  and  the 
other  when  his  fellow-factors  and  traders  of  the  company  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  represent  them  in  London  and  plead  the  great 
wrong  being  done  to  their  interests  as  ‘wintering  partners.’ 
Over  this  latter  Smith  hesitated  and  finally,  notwithstanding 
his  thirty  years  as  a  ‘wintering  partner’  in  the  Canadian 
service,  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  London  financiers 
who  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  and  title  of  the 
old  company  rather  than  with  the  valiant  and  deserving  men 
in  the  wilderness,  the  true  heirs  of  the  North-Westers.  It 
may  be  that,  considering  his  aims  and  prepossessions, 
Smith’s  course  was  natural,  even  inevitable.  He  himself  was 
no  agitator,  no  born  champion  of  natural  rights  or  of  a 
desperate  cause,  and  after  this  decision  he  became  a  financier 
purely  and  simply,  and  the  widespread  organisation  which 
might  have  been,  and  indeed  was,  purely  Canadian,  saw  its 
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vested  rights  in  the  soil  its  members  had  wrested  from  the 
wilderness,  bartered  away  for  the  merest  pittance.  I  firmly 
believe  this  act  of  policy  weighed  heavily  on  Smith’s  mind 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  whatever  he  gained  in  his  new 
fields  of  effort,  he  knew  he  had  forfeited  for  ever  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  old  fellow-servants  in  the  company. 

I  would  like  to  have  presented  a  picture  of  all  this  in  my 
book,  but  I  allowed  myself  to  be  dissuaded,  permitting  the 
truth  to  appear  in  the  letters  of  the  factors,  of  which  many 
hundreds  were  placed  in  my  hands,  and  from  which  I 
quoted  extensively  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Scarcely 
had  I  settled  down  to  my  task  than  the  Great  War  burst 
upon  us  all. 
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When  we  saw  you  fling  down  the  gauntlet,  O  England,  was 
it  lust 

Of  fighting  or  joy  in  conquest  that  shook  our  souls  in  a 
gust? 

That  made  us  seize  our  weapons  and  forge  the  lethal  steel? 
Nay,  it  was  simple  duty,  your  cause  was  ours  and  just, 
Your  oath,  too,  ours,  we  at  the  same  altar  kneel. 

In  the  rally  of  the  nations  we  have  our  answer  made, 
Trusting  and  faithful,  England,  humble  yet  unafraid, 

We  answer  to-day  with  our  legions  your  English  trumpet 
peal!  Canada's  Voice  (1914). 

‘How  many  millions  of  minds,’  I  wrote  in  Redemption,  a 
decade  later,  ‘travel  backwards  in  reverie,  and  will  do  while 
this  generation  endures,  to  the  fateful  moment  when  their 
eyes  first  perceived  the  oncoming  of  the  storm  which  was 
to  destroy  millions  of  lives  and  sweep  European  civilization 
from  its  anchorage!  How  the  recollection  is  tinged  with  that 
of  our  own  acts  and  surroundings  at  the  critical  conjuncture 
of  those  July  and  August  days!’ 

Almost  from  the  instant  war  was  declared  an  impenetrable 
veil  interposed  between  Canada  and  Europe.  We  were 
dependent  on  the  rumours  and  inventions  current  in  the 
American  Press.  From  this  source  came,  within  a  few  days, 
the  tale  of  a  naval  battle  on  the  high  seas.  I  went  into  Halifax 
on  7th  August,  and  there  at  the  Halifax  Club  whom  should 
I  find  but  the  English  novelist,  Sir  Rider  Haggard!  He  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  both  having  come  out 
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to  Canada  on  a  Royal  Dominions  Commission.  Haggard 
said  to  me: 

‘Here  we  are  -  stranded.  It’s  not  worth  while  going  on 
with  this  inquiry,  but  although  we  have  twice  cabled  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  we  can  get  no  reply.  I  want  to  get  back  to 
England  at  once.’ 

We  dined  together  and  talked  of  England  and  Canada, 
and  the  Commission,  and  literature  -  but  our  talk  always 
came  back  to  the  War. 

‘What  is  happening?’  he  exclaimed,  ‘God  only  knows. 
‘I  can’t  understand  the  reason  for  all  this  secrecy  and  censor¬ 
ship.  Why  on  earth  can’t  we  on  this  side  be  told  of  how 
things  are  going.  What  possible  good  can  it  do  to  hush  up 
events,  which  the  Germans  and  the  whole  world  know 
except  ourselves!’ 

Quite  apart  from  the  War,  Haggard  was  not  very  happy 
in  Halifax.  He  had  an  unfortunate  brusquerie  of  manner 
which  gave  mortal  offence  to  strangers.  Two  or  three  local 
worthies  had  actually  proffered  their  hands  which  the  famous 
novelist  had  been  too  abstracted  to  shake.  I  admired 
Haggard,  his  earnestness,  and  his  forthright  views  on  agri¬ 
culture,  Inter-Imperial  migration  and  other  subjects,  into 
which  he  threw  himself  with  zeal,  but  I  thought  he  was  not 
quite  democratic  or  affable  enough  for  such  a  mission. 

Just  then  we  heard  that  the  Mauretania  had  arrived  in 
Halifax  harbour.  She  had  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  a 
few  days  before,  and  had  altered  her  course  to  avoid  possible 
German  cruisers  and  submarines.  She  would,  of  course,  be 
a  bearer  of  the  latest  London  newspapers,  and  from  her 
passengers  we  could  obtain  the  latest  news  of  what  was 
happening  in  England.  Though  said  to  be  crowded  with 
passengers,  for  some  reason  or  other  not  one  was  allowed  to 
land.  The  strangest  rumours  were  afloat.  For  forty-eight 
hours  the  great  liner  -  the  fastest  on  the  ocean  -  lay  in  the 
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harbour,  ‘wropt  in  mistry.’  It  occurred  to  me  to  attempt  to 
pierce  the  mystery.  When  I  suggested  visiting  the  ship  to 
the  local  port  authorities,  they  were  emphatic  in  their  opinion 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  impossible.  Halifax  was  under 
martial  law.  Somebody  had  discovered  that  the  Mauretania 
was  packed  with  aliens,  and  had  wired  for  instructions  to 
the  Minister,  Colonel  Sam  Hughes.  The  reply  came  back: 
1  Hold  her.  -  No  alien  passengers  to  land  except  under  military 
supervision  and  then  to  be  directly  entrained  for  United  States 
destination .’  But  the  railway  arrangements  were  insufficient, 
and,  while  trains  were  wildly  telegraphed  for,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  souls  waited  in  terror  and  apprehension  for 
two  days  and  nights  off  a  strange  port.  The  affair  was 
carried  to  such  a  length  that  the  passengers  were  kept  below 
decks  in  ignorance  even  of  the  name  of  the  port,  and  were 
not  allowed  even  to  dispatch  messages  to  their  Government 
or  their  friends  or  their  families. 

When  I  had  failed  on  every  pretext  to  obtain  official  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  ship,  I  went  down  to  the  wharf  and 
engaged  a  waterman  to  row  me  out  to  the  Mauretania.  With 
me  I  took  my  small  son,  shortly  afterwards  a  cadet  at  the 
Canadian  Naval  College.  There  was  a  slight  fog  in  the 
harbour.  We  duly  reached  the  liner  and  boarded  her.  No 
one  stopped  me,  and  I  learnt  later  that  I  was  taken  for  a 
customs  or  medical  officer. 

But  what  a  sight  met  my  eyes!  It  might  have  been  a  doomed 
ship  -  on  the  point  of  sinking.  Every  deck  was  crowded 
with  wild  moving  figures  of  both  sexes,  many  in  the  very 
delirium  of  panic,  shouting,  gesticulating,  and  weeping.  The 
officers  and  crew  were  engaged  in  thrusting  them  back  down 
the  companion-ways  -  a  vain  task,  for  they  burst  forth  again, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  vociferous  commands  to  stay  below 
and  be  quiet. 

We  pushed  our  way  down  to  the  first-class  saloon  and 
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lounge,  where  things  were  a  little  better,  for  in  the  former  a 
meeting  was  being  held,  at  which  several  pallid,  unshaven, 
hollow-eyed  men  were  trying  to  make  themselves  heard.  In 
the  end  we  heard  a  resolution  read  out  and  passed  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  It  was  addressed  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  was 
to  this  effect: 

‘We,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  neutral 
towards  both  belligerents,  protest  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  our  forcible  and  high-handed  detention  in  a  foreign 
port,  which  detention  is  contrary  to  all  justice  and  inter¬ 
national  law.  We  therefore  demand  to  be  set  immediately 
on  shore,  with  permission  to  proceed  to  our  homes  in  the 
United  States.’ 

When  the  roar  of  approval  had  subsided,  a  short,  grey- 
bearded  man  with  a  quiet  manner  begged  to  be  heard  for  a 
moment: 

‘I’d  just  like  to  say  one  word,’  he  said.  ‘I’m  an  American- 
born  citizen  and  so  were  my  father  and  grandfather  before 
me,  and  my  view  is  that  we  ought  to  make  allowances  for  the 
things  that  have  happened  to  us.  There’s  a  war  going  on  at 
this  moment,  a  cruel,  murderous  war.  Luckily,  we  Americans 
are  not  in  it.  We’re  neutral.  But  don’t  forget  that  we  boarded 
an  English  ship  of  our  own  free  will,  and  we  were  glad  to  do 
it.  They  didn’t  ask  us  to  come  on  board.  Now  my  point  is, 
why  should  we  assume  that  they  are  not  doing  the  best  for 
us?  It’s  easy  enough  for  neutrals  to  tell  the  officers  of  a 
friendly  Power  which  is  fighting  for  its  life  how  it  should 
act,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  take  its  bona  fides  for  granted.’ 

The  effect  of  this  simple  speech  was  electrical.  It  cleared 
the  air;  it  allayed  the  prevailing  excitement.  One  man  broke 
into  a  laugh  -  perhaps  the  very  first  laugh  heard  on  board 
the  vessel  for  forty-eight  hours  -  perhaps  the  first  since  the 
Mauretania  began  her  zigzagging  course  across  the  Atlantic. 
Another  exclaimed:  ‘Hell,  boys,  that  sounds  sense  to  me!’ 
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The  resolution  was  amended,  certain  passages  were  ex¬ 
punged,  and  in  this  form  it  was,  I  believe,  handed  to  the 
captain.  The  American  Consul  at  Halifax  came  on  board 
and  announced  that  the  Canadian  authorities  were  doing 
their  best,  the  delay  having  been  caused  by  insufficient  rail- 
transport  to  Boston  and  New  York.  This  was  now  arriving, 
and  it  was  hoped  all  the  passengers  would  be  disembarked 
that  same  evening  or  at  latest  the  following  morning.  And 
this  happened. 

A  few  days  later  I  travelled  to  Ottawa  and  offered  my 
services  to  the  Government  in  any  capacity.  I  was  told  that 
the  younger  men  would  have  first  chance,  but  that  mean¬ 
while  I  could  ‘carry  on’  by  writing  and  speaking  in  the  cause 
of  the  Allies. 

I  will  not  deny  that  from  the  first  I  questioned  the  wisdom, 
at  least  for  Canada,  of  the  ‘silence  and  darkness’  policy  of  the 
War  Office,  which  recalled  Kitchener’s  old  maxim  of  ‘First 
shoot  all  the  war  correspondents.’ 

‘Reticence  and  restraint,’  I  said  in  an  address  in  September, 
‘are  always  laudable  virtues,  for  they  belong  to  discipline. 
If  anyone  could  convince  us  that  by  this  dwelling  in  suspense 
and  enduring  a  long  agony  of  doubt,  of  being  ignorant 
whether  we  were  alive  or  dead,  whether  we  were  crushing 
them  or  they  were  crushing  us  -  if  this  ignorance  were 
indispensable,  or  any  appreciable  assistance  to  our  strategy, 
then  it  becomes  us  to  summon  all  our  fortitude,  clench  our 
teeth,  and  prepare  to  suffer.  But,  I  don’t  believe  it.  I  don’t 
believe  that  by  taking  the  heart  out  of  us,  by  being  forced  to 
accept  lies  instead  of  truth,  we  will  more  easily  win  the 
War.’ 

My  remarks  provoked  much  comment  throughout  Canada, 
and  were  not  unnoticed  by  the  English  Press.  The  London 
Globe  said: 

‘What  does  not  seem  to  be  realized  by  the  powers  that  be 
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in  this  country  is  that  nowadays  no  censorship  can  suppress 
news.  It  can  only  suppress  news  that  is  true;  and  in  the 
measure  that  it  does  that  it  gives  currency  to  the  news  that 
is  false.  Few  people  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Beckles  Willson 
that  in  the  greatest  interests  of  the  Empire  the  policy  of 
“silence  and  darkness”  at  home,  is  a  tremendous  mistake.’ 

Being  under  contract  to  complete  my  Life  of  Lord 
Strathcona  within  a  given  time,  for  the  next  few  months 
I  combined  this  literary  task  with  delivering  recruiting 
addresses,  including  a  campaign  in  Quebec,  helping  the 
Red  Cross  fund  (my  wife’s  own  exertions  in  Windsor  raised 
enough  money  to  purchase,  equip  and  dispatch  a  fully 
equipped  ‘Haliburton’  Ambulance  for  the  Front),  and  in 
other  forms  of  activity  which  need  not  be  set  down 
here. 

In  one  war  address  delivered  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  on  5th 
October  1914,  as  I  find  by  a  cutting  from  the  leading  local 
newspaper,  I  sought  to  adumbrate  the  future  relations  of 
Canada  and  Britain. 

‘The  sending  of  this  force  has  altered  irrevocably  our  status 
in  the  Empire.  We  have  sent  men  before  into  battle  overseas, 
but  the  circumstances  as  well  as  the  consequences  to  be  faced 
were  totally  different.  This  time  our  conduct,  our  national 
temper,  the  striking  spontaneity  of  our  people  constitute  a 
pledge  which  can  no  longer  continue  tacit.  We  have  just 
seen  the  close  of  the  old  informal  relationship  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  and  a 
new  era  begun?  Hereafter,  who  can  talk  about  silken  bonds 
and  the  union  of  hearts  when  we  ourselves,  in  a  single  night, 
have  deliberately  forged  bonds  of  steel?  This  War,  whatever 
it  destroys,  can  never  dissolve  a  union  so  bound.  Hereafter 
we  will,  we  must,  always  have  a  voice,  a  direct  influence  in 
the  councils  of  war,  and,  in  any  legislation  or  treaty  which 
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might  conceivably  involve  war.  Our  pride  demands  this, 
our  sacrifices  entitle  us  to  it.’ 

Later,  I  was  given  the  opportunity  of  seeing  most  parts 
of  Canada  under  stress  of  war.  As  I  wrote  a  decade  later 
of  the  hero  of  Redemption : 

‘In  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed  he  travelled 
through  Northern  Ontario,  through  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
and  by  stages  on  to  British  Columbia.  No  one  could  witness 
the  patriotic  spirit  which  prevailed  amongst  the  miners,  the 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  not  be  affected.  It  was  displayed  by 
all  classes,  urban  and  rural.  Canada’s  loyalty  and  homo¬ 
geneity  struck  him  as  it  never  had  done  before.  .  .  . 

‘But,  best  of  all,  this  New  Canada  kept  its  head.  Here  and 
there  might  occur  a  slight,  but  regrettable  effervescence; 
but  generally  it  might  be  said  that  the  War  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  it  entailed  had  a  sobering  effect.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
northern  phlegm,  of  British  self-restraint.  Those  who  ex¬ 
pected  the  flames  of  passion  and  bigotry  to  burst  forth  in  a 
land  of  so  many  nationalities  -  there  were  half  a  million  of 
German  origin  -  were  so  far  falsified.  There  was  surprisingly 
little  intolerance,  and  what  little  violence  there  was,  was 
nearly  always  local,  peculiar,  and  accidental. 

‘Leaving  the  West  and  passing  eastward  to  Quebec,  here 
Vant  recognized  a  danger-spot.  The  extreme  Nationalists 
found  themselves,  for  the  time  being,  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  Francophil  sentimentalists  were  disconcerted  by  the 
the  fact  that  France  was  now  the  ally  of  the  English,  that 
the  Ontario  Orangemen  were  hurrying  to  defend  the  soil  of 
France,  that  Ontario  was  engaged  in  extolling  French  patriot¬ 
ism,  French  valour;  every  one  was  lauding  the  lip-service 
which  certain  distinguished  French- Canadians  were  paying 
to  the  Allied  cause. 

‘All  the  same,  it  was  evident  that  the  Church  -  the  Catholic 
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hierarchy  in  Quebec,  were  under  no  illusions.  They,  at 
least,  were  resolved  not  to  yield  to  public  clamour  and 
encourage  enlistment.’ 

When  in  Ottawa  I  frequently  met  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  I  find  numerous 
conversations  with  the  Duke  noted  in  my  diary. 

From  my  wife’s  journal  I  extract  the  following: 

‘21  st  January .  -  After  luncheon  to-day  at  Government 
House,  the  Duchess  took  possession  of  me.  She  drew  two 
chairs  near  together  and  motioned  me  to  one,  while  she  took 
the  other.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  H.’s  book,  she  said  she  feared 
she  could  never  be  enthusiastic  over  Lord  Strathcona,  as  his 
personality  had  never  attracted  her.  I  said  my  husband 
dreaded  the  time  when  he  would  feel  the  same.  We  talked 
of  the  War,  and  with  lips  and  hands  twitching  nervously  she 
said,  “Sometimes,  I  think  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer 
without  doing  something.  But  what  can  I  do?  When  War 
first  broke  out  we  did  what  we  could,  we  knitted,  we  sewed, 
we  cut  out  and  made  garments,  but  that  wasn’t  enough:  we 
want  to  do  something.  She  told  me  that  she  was  responsible 
for  the  Duke’s  remaining  in  Canada  as  Governor-General, 
that  when  the  War  broke  out  he  wished  to  go  home  and  be  of 
service  there,  but  that  she  had  said,  “But  what  can  you  do 
there?  They  have  offered  you  no  post  nor  appointment: 
your  place  is  here  in  Canada  until  the  War  is  over,  and  I’ll 
stay  with  you.  But,”  she  added,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  “no 
one  will  ever  know  what  it  has  cost  me  to  remain.  I  have 
never  seen  my  son  since  his  marriage,  nor  my  grandson  at  all, 
nor  my  daughter  in  Sweden,  and  do  not  know  when  I  shall  see 
my  relations  again .  ”  I  actually  found  myself  trying  to  comfort 
her,  saying,  “It  will  all  come  right  some  day,  and  you  will  be  all 
the  happier  in  your  English  home  for  your  self-denial  here,”  ’ 
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A  week  later  I  made  this  entry: 

'loth  January  1915.- At  Rideau  Hall:  greeted  at  the  rink- 
house  by  the  Duke,  who  was  very  cordial.  The  Duchess 
thanked  me  for  having  suggested  her  gift  of  maple  sugar  to 
the  Canadian  troops  overseas,  which  had  had  a  great  success. 
I  promised  to  send  her  some  photographs  of  the  distribution 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  I  could  not  help  remarking  for  the 
hundredth  time  what  a  beautiful,  exquisite  creature  the 
Princess  Patricia  was.  But  owing  to  her  great  height  (she  is 
six  feet)  she  often  has  difficulty  in  finding  skating  partners.’ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  I  heard  from  the  Minister  of 
my  impending  appointment  as  Assistant  Record  Officer  with 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  overseas.  Of  the  precise 
functions  of  Record  Officer  I  had  but  the  haziest  ideas,  save 
that  the  post  was  held  by  Sir  William  Maxwell  (Max)  Aitken, 
M.P.,  and  that  it  was  somehow  bound  up  with  that  of  official 
‘Eye-witness.’  On  the  recall  some  months  previously  of 
Colonel  Carrick,  who  had  originally  acted  as  Canadian 
Representative  at  the  Front,  Aitken  had  apparently  absorbed 
his  duties;  but  upon  what  footing  the  establishment  was, 
no  one  in  Ottawa,  the  head  of  the  Government,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  perhaps  less  than  any,  could  have  said.  It  was  an 
arrangement  wholly  between  Sir  Max  and  the  Minister  of 
Militia. 

A  wealthy  young  Canadian  financier,  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick,  Aitken  had  settled  in  England  in  1910,  and  under 
the  wing  of  Bonar  Law,  also  New  Brunswick- born,  and  a 
friend  of  the  family,  had  been  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Yet  somehow  his  astonishing  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  politician  in  the  Mother  Country  and  his  mysteri¬ 
ously  bestowed  knighthood  did  not  serve  to  propitiate  the 
many  enemies  he  had  left  behind  in  the  Dominion.  I  have 
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always  felt  that  envy  was  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  this 
resentment.  Aitken  was  spoken  of  as  unscrupulous,  but 
many  of  those  who  most  loudly  denounced  his  alleged 
financial  sharp  practices,  were  themselves  not  models  of 
probity.  Aitken  was  well  aware  of  the  prejudice  against  him 
in  his  native  land,  and  was  anxious  to  remove  it.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  First  Canadian  Contingent,  in  imitation  of  his 
friend  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  he  offered  his  services  as  ‘Eye¬ 
witness’  to  the  Minister  of  Militia.  Hughes  promptly 
accepted  the  offer.  Here  was  a  British  Member  of  Parliament, 
an  influential  man  in  the  city,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of 
the  Conservative  Opposition,  one  willing,  moreover,  to  serve 
without  pay.  As  long  as  Aitken  confined  his  activities  to 
compiling,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  ‘Eye-witness’ 
articles  and  official  communiques ,  was  well,  so  far  as  London 
and  the  army  in  the  field  were  concerned.  But  Sir  Max  was 
far  too  enterprising  and  ambitious  for  that.  He  soon  came 
to  be  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Minister  of  Militia 
during  the  latter’s  visits  to  England,  and  rapidly  succeeded 
in  installing  himself  as  his  personal  representative  overseas. 

Now,  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
the  Canadian  High  Commissioner,  Sir  George  Perley,  who 
represented  the  Government,  of  which  he  was  actually  a 
member,  and  still  less  so  to  Major-General  Carson,  another 
close  friend  of  Sir  Sam’s  (in  private  life  a  Montreal  merchant) 
who  had  been  sent  to  London  to  establish  a  Canadian  Military 
Headquarters.  Moreover,  there  were  other  units,  such  as  a 
Canadian  Pay  and  Records  Office,  already  functioning,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Aitken,  and  were  disposed  to  question  his 
authority.  But  Aitken  never  troubled  about  official  authority; 
it  was  his  influence  with  the  all-powerful  Sir  Sam  which 
carried  him  triumphantly  along. 

Meanwhile  in  Canada  the  public,  and  even  the  Ministry, 
knew  only  that  Aitken  was  the  Canadian  Representative  at 
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the  Front,  and  responsible  for  the  occasional  florid  and 
dramatic  accounts  of  engagements,  and  a  weekly  communique 
distributed  in  Ottawa  to  the  Press.  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
perplexed  Canadian  Premier  wrote  to  ask  Aitken  just  what 
his  activities  were,  the  latter  replied: 

‘In  August  last  I  undertook  the  service  of  the  weekly 
communique,  which  is  sent  for  distribution  to  the  Press. 
The  precise  value  set  upon  this  communique  by  the  Canadian 
public,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  I  know  the  Minister 
of  Militia  has  regarded  it  favourably;  but  apart  from  this 
personal  expression  of  opinion,  no  official  indication  has 
reached  me.  If,  therefore,  you  would  give  me  some  idea 
of  the  estimation  on  which  it  is  generally  held,  its  scope 
and  treatment,  together  with  any  criticism  of  the  method  in 
which  the  communication  is  carried  on,  I  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  obliged.’ 

But  Sir  Robert  was  not  likely  to  commit  himself,  especially 
as  both  narratives  and  communique  were  being  attacked 
unsparingly  by  people  who  accused  Aitken  of  partiality,  and 
even  of  deliberate  deception. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  it  became  rumoured 
in  Ottawa  that  Aitken  was  giving  up  his  post  on  account  of 
ill-health,  coupled  with  the  announcement  that  I  was  going 
overseas  as  Assistant  Record  Officer,  many  persons  rashly 
concluded  that  I  would  supersede  Sir  Max,  at  least  in  his 
literary  functions.  One  Member  of  Parliament  wrote  to  me: 

‘It  looks  as  if  Aitken ’s  term  were  at  an  end  and  a  qualified 
man  put  on  the  job  at  last.  His  appointment  was  one  of 
S.  H.’s  most  flagrant  audacities.’ 

Before  leaving  for  England  I  had  an  interview  with  the 
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Duke,  who  gave  me  much  good  counsel,  saying  that  I  now 
had  a  chance  to  distinguish  myself  in  my  own  line,  and 
perform  a  useful  service  to  the  country.  His  Royal  Highness 
also  generously  wrote  to  Sir  Edmund  Alderson  concerning  me. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure,  General  and  Mrs.  Lyons 
Biggar,  gave  a  little  dinner-party  in  my  honour,  at  which 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  future  Prime  Minister,  was  present. 
In  bidding  me  farewell,  the  latter  said  feelingly:  ‘How  I  envy 
you  your  good-fortune!’ 

Our  next  meeting,  some  years  later,  took  place  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Ypres. 

Reaching  London  early  in  February,  I  reported  to  General 
Carson,  with  little  conception  of  the  true  situation  which 
awaited  me.  Sir  Max  had  really  been  ill.  On  the  12th  I  went 
to  see  him  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel.  In  my  diary  that  evening, 
I  wrote: 

‘I  found  Aitken  breakfasting  in  bed.  In  spite  of  its  ugliness, 
his  face  is  attractive,  and  his  laugh  and  manner  frank  and 
boyish.’ 

Seeing  that  I  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  other  Canadians 
fresh  from  Canada,  he  proceeded  to  enlighten  me  regarding 
his  own  position  and  intentions.  So  far  from  having  any 
intention  of  resigning,  he  was  on  the  point  of  increasing  his 
activities.  The  ‘Eye-witness’  articles  from  the  Front  he  dis¬ 
missed  briefly.  They  had  been  ‘blown  upon,’  he  said,  and 
would  be  discontinued.  But  the  weekly  communiques  would 
go  on  as  before.  The  collection  and  co-ordination  of  the 
War  diaries  of  battalions,  brigades,  and  divisions,  had  been 
neglected,  and  this  work  would  be  entrusted  to  me.  Then 
there  were  the  secret  reports  to  the  Ministry,  and  a  mass  of 
other  business,  of  which  the  people  in  Canada  knew  nothing. 

Lady  Aitken,  a  remarkably  bright  and  pretty  woman 
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(formerly  Miss  Drury  of  Halifax),  now  came  in  with  their 
little  daughter,  and  the  conversation  became  general. 

Next  day  I  accompanied  Sir  Max  to  his  offices  in  Lombard 
Street,  where  I  found  he  had  converted  his  entire  business- 
staff  into  a  military  organization.  The  head  clerk  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  uniformed  sergeant-major,  the  book¬ 
keeper  a  sergeant,  and  there  were  two  or  three  other  sergeants, 
corporals,  and  lance-corporals,  all  under  the  strictest  military 
discipline.  I  confess  I  was  little  prepared  for  such  a  scene  of 
activity.  It  might  almost  have  been  a  corps  headquarters  in 
the  field.  Such  was  the  administrative  unit  of  which  I  was 
to  be  second  in  command,  the  personnel  of  which  were 
apparently  working  at  high  pressure,  examining  files,  typing 
out  documents,  coding  and  decoding  messages  which  were 
constantly  brought  in  by  dispatch-bearers. 

Yet  all  this  business  was  not  only  unauthorised,  but  neither 
the  Canadian  Government,  nor  the  War  Office  knew  anything 
about  it.  It  was  as  if  Aitken  had  clandestinely  -  save  for  his 
powerful  friend’s  good-will,  built  up  a  simulacrum  of  Sir 
Sam  Hughes’s  office  in  Ottawa,  where  place-hunters,  con¬ 
tractors,  officials,  politicians,  and  pressmen  came  and  went 
all  day.  What  you  had  heard  and  saw  at  Ottawa,  you  heard 
and  saw  in  Lombard  Street.  It  was,  in  effect,  the  real  centre 
and  immediate  source  of  authority  of  the  Canadian  Corps  in 
Europe.  The  same  audacity  and  arrogance  which  made  Sam 
Hughes  supreme  and  omnipotent  in  military  affairs  in  Canada 
was  exercised  here  by  his  representative  and  lieutenant  in 
London.  If  all  this  was  not  at  once  understood  by  the 
military  people  concerned,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  the 
holders  of  the  chief  commands  were  beginning  to  realize 
it,  and  some  of  the  bolder  ones  were  already  expressing  their 
resentment. 

In  his  report  to  Sir  Robert  Borden  which  I  have  already 
quoted  (and  which  I  myself  drafted)  Aitken  observed: 
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‘It  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  that  I  should  dwell  upon 
the  intricate  and  delicate  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  involving  intimate  relations  with  the 
Corps  Commander,  the  Divisional  Commanders  and  the 
Imperial  Army  Council,  which  have  occupied  me  for  months 
past.  Apart  from  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  protracted 
interviews,  it  has  involved  a  vast  and  increasing  official 
correspondence,  of  whose  nature  and  extent  the  Minister  of 
Militia  is  aware.’1 

While  no  one  could  question  the  extraordinary  ability  with 
which  Sir  Max  had  manoeuvred  himself  into  this  position, 
on  public  and  patriotic  grounds  I  had  misgivings.  I  could 
not  see  that  it  made  for  efficiency  or  confidence,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  encouraged  toadying  and  intrigue,  I  came  to 
have  daily  evidence.  The  behaviour  of  an  interfering,  brow¬ 
beating  Minister  was  bad  enough  at  the  head  of  military 
affairs  in  Canada,  but  to  set  up  an  exactly  parallel  system  in 
London  was  too  much.  The  commanders  in  the  field  resented 
it,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  administrative  units  in 
England  resented  it,  and  some  of  the  most  zealous  who  could 
not  stoop  to  toadyism  became  disheartened.  Before  I  had 
been  many  days  in  Lombard  Street,  I  found  myself  the 
unwilling  recipient  of  their  complaints. 

When  I  crossed  over  to  France,  I  wrote  in  my  diary,  under 
date  of  19th  February: 

‘Had  a  talk  to-day  with  A.  B.  (a  battalion  commander), 
who  tells  me  that  Sir  Sam  is  positively  hated  by  the  soldiers; 
that  they  refuse  to  carry  his  Ross  rifles,  throwing  them  away 
whenever  they  can  steal  a  Lee-Enfield  or  raid  an  ordnance 
dump,  and  that  the  Imperial  authorities  wink  at  it.  Sam  and 

1  The  Minister  of  Militia  was  possibly  aware,  but  not  the  other 
members  of  the  Canadian  Government,  nor  the  Canadian  public. 
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Max  are  believed  to  be  plotting  to  get  rid  of  Alderson,  who  is 
respected  for  a  high-minded,  first-class  soldier,  but  whose 
situation  just  now  is  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.’ 

It  was  now  that  I  first  learnt  of  the  existence  of  a  movement 
amongst  certain  officers  who  had  the  Minister’s  ear  to  induce 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  John  French, 
either  to  yield  the  defensive  positions  in  front  of  the  ruined 
city  of  Ypres,  or  else  to  take  them  out  of  the  Second 
Army,  which  was  holding  Ypres,  and  establish  them  in 
another  sector.  This  movement  was  naturally  opposed  by 
General  Alderson. 

On  my  return  to  London,  I  began  the  work  of  systematizing 
the  historical  records  of  the  Canadian  military  forces.  Up  to 
this  time  the  hundred  and  twelve  units,  infantry  and  artillery 
brigades,  and  all  the  other  details  forming  the  three  divisions, 
compiled  and  dispatched  two  copies  of  their  daily  war  diaries 
in  monthly  volumes  to  the  base  at  Rouen.  The  original  of 
each  diary,  with  important  appendices,  such  as  telegrams, 
maps,  etc.,  attached,  was  sent  to  the  War  Office,  while  the 
copy  was  forwarded  to  a  department  of  Canadian  Military 
Headquarters  in  London.  It  was  soon  made  apparent  that 
the  chief  value  of  the  diary  lay  in  the  appendices,  some  of 
which  ran  to  twenty- five  or  thirty  foolscap  pages,  and  con¬ 
tained  far  more  important  information  than  that  of  the  diary 
proper.  Under  the  circumstances,  with  its  separate  military 
organization,  Canada  was  entitled  to  claim  the  original  record, 
but  to  have  pressed  this  claim  would  have  been  to  upset  the 
traditions  of  the  British  Army,  and  to  call  into  question  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  which  had 
organized  an  Historical  Section.  This  section  was  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Hankey,  Colonel  Swinton,  Major  Daniel, 
and  Julian  Corbett,  while  a  very  competent  officer,  Captain 
Atkinson,  headed  a  staff  of  precis  writers  installed  at  the 
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Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane.  I  therefore  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  full  copy  of  the  original  appendices,  a  privilege 
which,  of  course,  was  not  granted  without  much  negotiation. 
Some  hundreds  of  volumes  were  then  turned  over  to  me, 
and  the  work  of  copying,  collation,  and  precis-making  was 
begun.  A  number  of  important  diaries,  either  lost  in 
action  or  in  sea  transit,  had  to  be  re-compiled  as  far  as 
possible. 

So  much  for  one  part  of  my  duties.  But  there  were  others 
which  bulked  even  more  largely.  To  quote  again  from  the 
official  report: 

‘The  publicity  given  to  Canada  during  this  war  is  insepar¬ 
ably  bound  up  with  Canada’s  credit.  The  press  of  this 
country,  still  so  greatly  hampered  by  the  censor,  has  been 
accustomed  to  regard  this  office  as  the  fountain-head  of 
information  concerning  our  fighting  men  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  it  is  not  called  upon  to 
furnish  information,  sometimes  of  an  elaborate  character  and 
accompanied  by  illustrations,  to  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had 
done  something  to  increase  Canadian  prestige  and  correct 
still  prevalent  misconceptions.’ 

Of  course,  there  was  always  the  danger  that  this  publicity 
would  be,  and  indeed  had  been,  overdone.  One  could  hardly 
shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  unfairness  it  involved  to  the  Imperial, 
and  more  especially  to  the  English  units,  or  to  the  fact  that 
the  French  managed  to  dispose  altogether  with  such  sectional 
or  regimental  glorification.  But,  after  all,  we  had  to  consider 
at  that  time  the  state  of  recruiting  in  Canada  and  the  special 
need  for  exalting  the  achievements  of  our  troops.  The  need 
was  felt  in  Great  Britain,  too,  and  if  Kitchener’s  ‘silence  and 
darkness’  policy  became  mitigated  towards  the  close  of  the 
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first  year  of  fighting,  I  think  the  chief  credit  is  due  to  Aitken’s 
pertinacious  insistence. 

‘In  the  early  days  a  rigid  censorship  was  established,  and 
the  mention  of  the  names  of  units,  officers,  N.C.O.’s,  and  men 
was  positively  forbidden.  The  restrictions  which  the  censor¬ 
ship  had  imposed  upon  the  press  made  a  connected  narrative 
of  events  quite  impossible,  and  indeed  such  narratives  that 
had  reached  the  press  elicited  little  credence  or  respect.  The 
relaxation  obtained  from  the  censor  for  the  Canadians  was 
the  result  of  protracted  representation  and  appeal.  The 
results  were  far-reaching.  The  relaxation  in  favour  of  Canada 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  press  headquarters,  and 
the  publication  in  England  of  names  of  officers,  numbers  of 
units  and  general  records  of  engagements,  which  pleased  and 
heartened  the  British  public,  and  in  many  quarters  the  changed 
conditions  have  been  attributed  to  Canadian  initiative.’1 

The  attitude  throughout  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes  and  his 
impatience  of  any  Imperial  restraint  was  so  pronounced, 
that  at  times  it  needed  all  Aitken’s  ingenuity  to  counteract  it. 

In  my  diary  I  find  the  following: 

‘2  nd  March.-  Upon  a  cable  received  from  the  Minister 
proposing  the  enlistment  in  Canada  of  Serbian  ex-regulars 
now  in  the  United  States,  the  opinions  of  Kitchener,  Grey, 
and  Bonar  Law  have  been  taken.  K.  rather  encourages  the 
plan  (“We  want  more  trained  troops;  here  they  are”),  but 
Grey  throws  cold  water  upon  it,  giving  two  reasons,  viz.  lack 
of  ocean  transport  and  danger  of  offending  America.  Drafted 
a  message  to  the  Minister  embodying  this,  but  Sir  Max 
thought  it  might  anger  him.  We  must  act  as  a  buffer  between 

1  Memorandum  from  the  Canadian  War  Records  Office,  May 
1916. 
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Hughes  and  the  War  Cabinet.  Message  accordingly  re¬ 
drafted,  stating  that  Grey  had  dissented  for  weighty  reasons. 
This,  Sir  Sam  can  interpret  as  he  chooses.’ 

When,  a  few  days  later,  there  came  a  terrific  cable  from  the 
Minister,  followed  by  another  which  read:  ‘Sailing  by  the 
Rotterdam  on  the  18th,’  and  we  knew  that  there  was  trouble 
ahead.  At  the  War  Office  they  told  me  that  when  Kitchener 
heard  that  Hughes  was  coming  he  groaned  and  said:  ‘Good 
heavens!  Can’t  we  choke  him  off?’ 

One  or  two  extracts  from  my  diary  are  perhaps  worth 
giving.  Thus: 

‘7 th  March.  -  Went  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
Balfour’s  eagerly  awaited  statement  about  the  Navy.  Took  a 
seat  immediately  behind  Lord  Fisher.  B.’s  pronouncement, 
delivered  in  his  usual  style,  drawled  out,  hesitatingly,  with 
awkward  gestures  and  an  even  more  than  usual  wealth  of 
verbal  repetition.  When  he  had  finished,  Churchill,  much 
thinner  from  his  service  at  the  front,  got  on  his  feet.  Some¬ 
how,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  be  dramatic  and  impressive, 
the  speech  was  a  failure,  both  in  matter  and  manner.  The 
gist  of  it  was  that  having  considered  carefully  the  present 
weakness  of  the  Admiralty  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be 
done.  Notwithstanding  his  former  quarrel,  and  the  Admiral’s 
eighty  years,  Lord  Fisher  should  be  recalled  to  office.  At  this 
unexpected  declaration  Fisher  grunted  audibly  and  twisted 
about  in  his  seat.  I  feel  sure  it  took  him  completely  by 
surprise.  When  the  stroke  was  delivered  the  house  and 
galleries  stampeded.  Fisher’s  face  wore  a  sardonic  smile  as 
he  went  out.’ 

‘12 th  March. -  Visited  Shorncliffe  camp,  where  I  was 
received  by  Major-General  McDougall,  G.O.C.  of  the 
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Canadian  Troops-in-training.  Found  him  unhappy  and 
very  bitter  at  the  way  he  has  been  treated.  From  what  I  gather 
McDougall’s  command  here  is  not  a  great  success.  The  waste 
of  men  and  material  has  been  prodigal.  Colonel  Reid, 
Canadian  D.Q.M.G.,  tells  me  he  has  much  improved  the 
situation.  When  he  came  he  found  9000  men  shirking 
military  duty  on  the  plea  of  sickness.  He  dealt  vigorously 
with  malingerers.  He  found  that  wounded  men  from 
France  and  Belgium  were  being  regularly  billeted  with  raw 
recruits  and  infecting  them  with  fright.  At  that  time  only 
six  per  cent,  of  Canadian  wounded  were  being  sent  back  to 
their  units  in  France  compared  with  sixty  per  cent,  in  the 
British  Army.  He  told  me  some  amazing  tales  of  wastage, 
e.g.  thirty  thousand  kit-bags  disappeared  when  the  troops 
left  Salisbury  Plain,  which  he  had  since  traced  and  recovered. 
Heard  some  stories  of  the  Ross  rifle  which  would  be  comic 
if  not  so  tragic. 

‘Afterwards  I  called  on  my  old  friend,  ex-commander  of 
the  Strathcona  Horse,  General  Sam  Steele.  The  old  soldier 
was  glad  to  see  me,  but  miserable  at  not  being  actively 
employed.  He  has  been  pitchforked  into  this  post  of  G.O.C. 
Shomcliffe  Army  area  by  the  War  Office,  an  Imperial  com¬ 
mand,  but  with  no  Imperial  troops,  only  McDougall’s 
Canadians,  it  being  given  him  as  a  solatium  for  past  services.’ 

On  another  occasion  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear 
Kitchener  make  an  important  statement  concerning  con¬ 
scription. 

‘Kitchener  was  preceded  by  Lord  Derby,  the  big,  honest, 
straightforward  fellow  we  all  know  and  like.  Then  came  Lord 
Portsmouth,  whose  remarks  seemed  very  mild  and  reasonable, 
which  did  not  prevent  his  being  badly  trounced  by  Lord 
Lansdowne.  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing 
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Kitchener,  who  had  come  in  with  Lord  Crewe,  at  close 
quarters.  Very  tall,  but  with  stooping  shoulders,  an  ill-shaped 
head  in  profile  -  no  occiput,  but  surprisingly  youthful- 
looking  for  a  man  of  sixty-four  until  he  put  on  his  steel 
spectacles  and  in  a  weak,  undistinguished  voice,  began  to 
read  his  address.  The  language  was  mediocre.  When  he 
finished  he  sat  down  and  exchanged  a  few  jocosities  with  the 
peers  who  sat  beside,  in  quite  the  manner  of  a  schoolboy 
who  has  just  spoken  his  little  piece.  As  I  gazed  upon  him 
I  felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  really 
reduce  the  blustering  Sir  Sam  to  a  proper  lamb-like  meekness 
when  he  arrives  next  week.’ 

More  than  once,  on  returning  to  London,  finding  myself  in 
this  strange  society  of  men  and  women  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other  -  could  it  be  its  contingency  to  the  French  Embassy? 
-  centred  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel.  I  wondered  how  I,  of  all 
people,  came  to  be  mingling  in  these  throngs,  to  be  occasion¬ 
ally  present  at  these  mysterious  cabals  and  a  witness  of  their 
intrigues. 

One  may  recall  that  London  in  1915-16  contained  a  few 
hundred  people  -  mostly  civilians  -  who  formed  the  ‘smart’ 
set  -  in  the  American  sense  -  the  clever  people,  the  wire¬ 
pullers  -  who  were  exploiting  the  War  for  all  it  was  worth  to 
themselves;  who  were  tremendously  active,  were  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  one  another  -  calling  one  another  by  their 
Christian  names;  who  danced,  dined,  played  bridge,  possessed 
special  information  about  what  went  on  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  G.H.Q.,  and  Downing  Street;  who  shamelessly  broke 
every  War-time  regulation  and  seemed  to  enjoy  immunity. 
Amongst  them  were  a  few  prominent  statesmen  and  pushful 
politicians,  and  certain  noblemen  who  found  themselves  thrust 
by  the  War  into  the  limelight,  generally  because  connected 
by  blood  or  marriage  with  eminent  soldiers  at  the  front. 
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To  listen  to  some  of  these  people  you  would  think  they 
were  the  real  England  -  that  they  directed  the  War  -  that 
they  were  public  opinion.  Certes,  it  was  their  voice  that  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Balfour  heard.  For 
the  real  England  was  all  but  silent.  As  I  came  to  write  five 
years  later  of  that  trying  time: 

‘England  grew  docile  enough.  Her  head  was  bowed  with 
sorrow.  She  was  for  the  first  time  in  her  long  history  respon¬ 
sive  to  direction.  The  old  elements  of  fire  died  out  within  her, 
and  she  bent  her  bleeding  head  with  a  humility  that  astonished 
the  world  and  distressed  her  friends  who  called  aloud  upon 
her  to  repudiate  the  slanders  upon  her.  Her  best  men  -  her 
most  valiant  youth  -  were  dead;  other  and  vaster  forces  were 
pressing  forward;  she  carried  the  burden  of  all  her  Allies 
around  her  neck,  and  the  billions  of  money  she  had  accumu¬ 
lated  were  being  wasted  like  water.  .  .  .  She  was  disciplined 
and  grieving  for  her  dead.’1 

At  one  small  gathering  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  I  noted 
Bonar  Law,  F.  E.  Smith,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr.  Tim 
Healy,  James  de  Rothschild,  Lord  Castle  Stewart,  Mr. 
Edward  Goulding,  Colonel  Grant  Morden. 

Of  all  the  mild-mannered,  sensible,  good-natured  medio¬ 
crities  I  have  ever  known,  Andrew  Bonar  Law  struck  me  as 
being  the  archetype.  What  was  his  strength,  his  initiative,  his 
physical  zest  in  life,  his  training  in  the  classics,  his  wide 
reading  and  love  of  good  literature?  Compared  even  with 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  how  the  proportions  of  the  late  Mr.  Law 
shrink!  Baldwin  is  at  least  a  complete  man  -  as  complete  in 
his  way  as  Roosevelt  was,  who  relishes  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  good  story,  a  good  book,  a  good  ball- 
game.  To  me  Law  never  even  rose  to  the  proportions  of 

1  England:  By  an  Overseas  Englishman.  (Lane,  1922.) 
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George  Eulas  Foster,  while  beside  the  force  and  masterfulness 
of  Tupper  or  the  rich  gracious  dignity  and  sagacity  of  Laurier, 
he  was  but  a  pigmy.  By  what  processes,  by  what  chance,  did 
such  an  agreeable,  honest,  colourless  gentleman  come  eventu¬ 
ally  to  be  head  of  the  vast  British  Empire  and  the  patron  of 
its  splendid  favours?  Truly,  I  would  rather  explain  to  pos¬ 
terity  my  other  fellow-countryman  Aitken’s  rise;  that,  at 
least,  is  comprehensible.  It  follows  well-known  rules  -  his 
ability  was  dynamic -but  Bonar  Law’s,  I  confess,  baffles 
me  -  it  always  will.1 

Amongst  the  branches  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  Office 
threatened  by  our  establishment  was  that  of  the  Dominion 
archives.  The  head  of  this  was  an  old  friend,  Harry  Biggar, 
brother  of  the  general  and  of  the  Montreal  lawyer,  a  quiet, 
Emiable,  painstaking  scholar,  who  was  one  day  served  with  a 
demand  that  all  his  staff  of  copyists  should  be  forthwith  trans¬ 
ferred  to  us.  Biggar  naturally  resented  this  brusque  closing 
down  of  his  work,  and  dispatched  a  message  to  his  chief,  Dr. 
Doughty,  who  is,  as  every  one  in  the  Canadian  capital  knows 
-  a  gentleman  of  immense  resource  as  well  as  persistence. 
He  went  straight  to  the  Prime  Minister,  got  himself  created 
an  honorary  major,  and  took  the  next  steamer  for  England. 
One  morning  he  turned  up  in  London  in  a  brand-new 
uniform,  looking,  with  his  C.M.G.  ribbon,  like  a  weather¬ 
beaten,  war-worn  army  veteran,  and  announced  that,  as 
Dominion  Archivist,  all  Canadian  records  -  civil,  naval,  and 
military,  were  by  statute  under  his  control.  Having  made 
this  announcement  he  disappeared.  I  shall  never  forget 
Aitken’s  face  as  we  stared  at  one  another.  I  forget  who 

1  I  often  think  of  a  remark  addressed  before  the  War  to  my  friend, 
Lord  Winterton,  by  a  humble  neighbour  of  the  Laws  in  New 
Brunswick.  ‘Yes,  Bonar’s  a  good  man,  but  take  it  from  me,  mister, 
British  Prime  Ministers  ain’t  raised  in  Northumberland  County, 
New  Brunswick.’  He  was  wrong. 
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burst  into  laughter  first.  However,  the  gallant  major  and 
learned  archivist  was  apparently  disinclined  to  take  any 
further  step  for  the  present,  and  so  the  spectacle  of  his 
deposing  Sir  Max  and  removing  the  War  records  to  his 
own  office  was  postponed  until  the  conclusion  of  the  War. 

Meanwhile,  Aitken  had  confided  to  me  that  he  thought  the 
moment  propitious  to  get  our  new  establishment  openly 
placed  on  a  proper  footing.  Hitherto  his  own  status  in  the 
military  hierarchy  had  not  been  very  clearly  defined,  acknow¬ 
ledged,  or  understood.  We  counted  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Minister  to  secure  a  public  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  Minister’s  chief,  and  indeed  exclusive  representative, 
and  that  the  establishment  in  Lombard  Street  was  the  chief 
administrative  headquarters  of  Canada  in  Europe. 

Major  Sims,  who  had  all  along  been  acting  as  a  sort  of 
liaison  officer  between  the  Canadian  Corps,  G.H.Q.,  and 
Lombard  Street,  came  over  from  France,  and  over  lunch  one 
Sunday  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  we  drew  up  a  formal  plan  of 
establishment  for  our  new  military  unit.  It  contained  the 
names  of  Aitken,  myself,  Sims,  and  seven  other  officers.  By 
way  of  material  I  may  mention  that  we  supplied  ourselves 
with  two  first-class  motor-cars,  two  horses,  with  grooms; 
four  bicycles,  thirty  typewriters,  et  cetera.  With  this  modest 
establishment  we  were  to  absorb  the  chief  functions  of  the 
Records  branch  previously  established  to  supersede  General 
Carson’s  military  headquarters,  and  to  restrict  the  activities  of 
the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London  to  the  merest 
civilian  formalities,  even  though  Sir  George  Perley  was 
actually  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet! 

On  20th  March  Sir  Sam  arrived,  accompanied  by  his  usual 
military  suite,  and  we  went  to  the  Ritz  Hotel  to  greet  him. 
There  was  fire  in  his  eye  and  he  was  clearly  in  more  of  a 
fighting  mood  than  ever.  Regardless  of  the  attacks  upon 
him,  he  plainly  considered  his  star  to  be  still  in  the  ascendant. 
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He  had  come  over  to  settle  a  few  matters  that  needed  his 
personal  attention:  he  ‘knew  what  Canada  wanted  and  he 
was  going  to  get  it.’  He  asked  me  to  call  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  inscribe  his  name  in  the  King’s  book,  while  he 
went  off  to  the  War  Office  to  see  Lord  Kitchener.  I  could 
only  hope  that  our  great  man’s  presence  in  London  would 
afford  His  Majesty  somewhat  keener  pleasure  than  it  yielded 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  officials  at  the  War 
Office. 

What  actually  happened  that  morning  at  Lord  Kitchener’s 
office  in  Whitehall  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  Sam  himself  in  the 
following  letter: 

Ritz  Hotel,  London, 

24 th  March  1916. 

Dear  Earl  Kitchener, 

Since  leaving  you  I  have  met  a  number  of  Canadian 
officers  who  have  been  discussing  the  Ypres  salient  which 
our  Canadian  boys  are  now  going  up  to  hold.  They  have 
been  drawing  plans  of  it  for  me  and  show  that  it  is  practically 
new  territory.  There  are  no  proper  trenches  or  protections; 
a  complete  new  defence  line  will  have  to  be  made. 

They  maintain  also  that  they  will  be  under  fire  practically 
two  sides,  or,  in  fact  three  sides  most  of  the  time,  and  that 
as  the  town  of  Ypres  is  no  longer  fit  for  habitation,  the  new 
lines  should  be  straightened:  the  British  locating  them  from 
new  positions,  taking  in  Ypres,  leaving  the  enemy  the  worst 
possible  ground.  They  point  out,  too,  that  in  building  their 
new  trenches  -  if  the  present  lines  are  followed  -  it  must  be 
done  practically  in  the  open  and  under  fire  and  will  entail 
great  and  unnecessary  sacrifice. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  your  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  this  fact,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  a 
suggestion.  I  presume,  however,  the  whole  matter  rests  with 
our  mutual  friend,  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
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Hoping  you  will  kindly  give  this  matter  consideration  or 
submit  it  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  for  consideration, 

Faithfully, 

Sam  Hughes, 

{Minister  of  Militia,  Canada ). 

Field-Marshal  Earl  Kitchener, 

War  Office,  London. 

At  the  same  time  the  Canadian  Corps  Commander,  Sir 
Edmund  Alderson  turned  up  in  London;  but  so  strained 
were  now  his  relations  with  the  Minister  that  he  refused  to 
call  upon  the  latter  unless  he  were  sent  for.  Upon  this  being 
conveyed  to  Sir  Sam,  he  said: 

‘Send  for  him?  I’ll  see  him  d-d  first!’ 

Aitken  did  his  best  to  heal  the  breach,  fearing  the  effect 
of  the  feud  upon  the  army  and  public  opinion.  He  had 
planned  a  dinner  to  Sir  Sam  at  the  Marlborough  Club,  of 
which  Alderson  was  also  a  member,  and  hoped  he  could 
induce  the  corps  commander  to  come.  I  accompanied  Aitken 
to  the  club  the  day  previous  to  the  dinner-party.  The  General 
there  made  an  appeal  to  Aitken  to  support  the  best  interests 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  troops  against  Sir  Sam’s  high¬ 
handed  conduct,  which  was  having  a  most  disastrous  effect 
on  esprit  de  corps.  Max  told  him: 

‘I  am  sorry,  General,  but  please  understand  that  I  am 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  with  the  Minister.’ 

Afterwards  Aitken  said  to  me:  ‘I  fear  Alderson  must  lose 
his  command.’ 

What  made  the  crisis  especially  awkward  was  that  Alderson 
was  the  close  friend  and  protege  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
who  had  selected  him  for  the  command. 

‘Max,’  observed  the  Minister,  ‘is  worrying  himself  to  death 
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over  Alderson  and  me.  But  I  won’t  have  any  conflict  of 
authority.  If  General  Alderson  don’t  like  my  ways  he  has 
the  remedy  in  his  own  hands.’ 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to  Cherkley,  Sir  Max’s  place 
in  Surrey  for  the  week-end,  and  found  Sir  Clifford  and  Lady 
Sifton  there  as  guests.  After  dinner  our  host  gave  Sir 
Clifford,  who  is  very  deaf  but  avid  for  ‘inside’  information, 
a  lengthy  series  of  character  sketches  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
new  members  of  the  Army  Council,  interjecting  sotto  voce 
some  remarks  highly  unflattering  to  Sir  Clifford  himself, 
who  was  blissfully  unconscious  of  this  proceeding  -  one 
perhaps  a  little  embarrassing  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Minister  unexpectedly  made 
his  appearance,  having  motored  down  with  Brigadier-General 
David  Watson,  who  had  just  come  over  from  France. 
Watson,  whom  I  had  long  known  and  liked,  was  formerly 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  a  good-looking, 
manly  fellow.  His  military  genius  had  never  been  suspected, 
but  he  turned  out  to  be  an  efficient  and  popular  commander. 
He  was  given  the  command  of  the  new  Fourth  Division 
instead  of  Meighan,  Lord  Mountstephen’s  nephew,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  division  in  training  at  Bramshott,  and 
who  had  no  idea  that  he  was  to  be  deposed. 

Both  Hughes  and  Watson  appeared  very  nervous  and 
restless.  It  soon  transpired  that  a  cablegram  had  just  arrived 
from  Ottawa  stating  that  serious  charges  had  been  preferred 
against  the  Minister  in  his  absence.  These  charges  affected 
his  personal  honour  and  would  have  to  be  met  at  once.  He 
had  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  Canada  the  moment  he 
could  get  a  passage. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  I  first  heard  the  name  of  General 
Sir  Julian  Byng  mentioned.  Sir  Sam  asked  me  if  I  knew 
anything  about  him.  I  said  I  thought  he  was  a  competent 
cavalry  officer,  with  quite  an  unusual  amount  of  character 
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and  initiative.  The  Minister’s  only  comment  was,  ‘He’s  a 
lord’s  son,  ain’t  he?’  Other  imperial  officers  were  mentioned, 
which  made  me  certain  that  Alderson’s  supersession  had 
been  resolved  upon.  But  this  step  would  not  be  easy. 

Next  day,  no  passage  being  available,  Sir  Sam  went  down 
to  Shorncliffe  to  review  the  troops  instead.  On  the  day  after 
he  left  England  (6th  April),  I  lunched  with  the  two  Canadian 
Generals,  Rutherford  and  Lessard,  at  the  Junior  Naval  and 
Military  Club.  I  wrote  in  my  diary: 

‘Lessard  is  in  actual  command  at  Toronto  and  over  on 
leave.  He  is  a  French- Canadian  and  himself  rather  a  fire- 
eater.  He  told  me  fiankly,  “I  am  out  for  this  man’s  blood. 
He  is  disgracing  Canada  and  jeopardising  our  relations  with 
the  Imperial  Government  and  army.” 

‘ Lessard ’s  friends,  I  gather,  consider  him  our  finest  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier,  and  would  like  to  see  him  in  Sir  Sam’s  place.’ 

Rutherford  was  in  command  at  Halifax  when  the  War 
broke  out,  but  owing  to  his  unfortunate  deafness  Hughes 
deposed  him.  He  was  a  mild,  good-tempered  little  man,  but 
highly  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Lessard 
finally  drew  out  a  version  of  the  amazing  telegram  Hughes 
had  sent  Sir  Max  from  Ottawa,  which  ran: 

‘  “Give  the  British  War  Office  notice  that  we  in  Canada 
want  no  interference  from  them,  that  we  regard  our  officers 
as  good  as  theirs,  and  that  if  they  continue  I  will  not  only 
dismiss  every  Imperial  officer  in  Canada  but  raise  another 
Boston  tea-party  here.”  ’ 

I  did  not  tell  the  General  that  this  version  lacked  several 
important  particulars.  I  thought  it  prudent  to  say  nothing 
about  it. 
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A  fortnight  after  this  (21st  April)  a  serious  situation  was 
reported  in  the  Canadian  Corps.  There  had  been  a  reverse: 
two  important  positions  in  the  Ypres  salient  had  been  lost 
owing  to  alleged  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Brigadier-General  Ketchen.  The  Army  Commander,  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer,  held  the  Canadian  Divisional  Commander, 
General  Turner,  responsible  and  asked  for  his  removal. 
General  Alderson’s  opinion  of  Turner  being  well  known, 
it  was  hardly  likely  that  he  would  defend  him.  Aitken 
decided  to  intervene.  He  therefore  left  for  St.  Omer,  where 
he  saw  General  Kidgell,  the  chief  of  staff,  who  ‘took  an 
unfavourable  view  of  the  conduct  of  both  Turner  and 
Ketchen.’  Sir  Max,  suspecting  that  this  view  was  based  on 
General  Alderson’s  report,  pointed  out  that  the  Corps 
Commander  had  been  bitterly  prejudiced  against  Turner 
ever  since  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  Kidgell  said  he  would 
lay  what  had  just  been  told  him  before  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
The  following  day  Haig  consented  to  receive  Aitken,  and 
said  he  would  not,  after  all,  remove  Turner  and  Ketchen. 
But  matters  could  not  remain  as  they  were.  The  Army 
Commander,  Plumer,  had  to  be  appeased:  someone  had  to 
be  sacrificed  on  account  of  this  reverse,  and  he  had  decided, 
in  view  of  the  Ministerial  prejudice  apparently  existing,  to 
remove  Alderson. 

Such  is  the  story  of  General  Sir  Edmund  Alderson’s 
dismissal. 

A  fortnight  after  Alderson’s  supersession  had  been  settled, 
the  choice  for  his  successor  had  been  narrowed  down  to  a 
single  officer,  although  Sir  Sam  continued  to  deplore  the 
necessity  of  appointing  any  but  a  Canadian  to  the  post.  The 
difficulty  at  the  moment  was  to  find  a  Canadian  who  would 
be  able  to  hold  the  four  divisions  together,  and  so  Sir  Sam 
had  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  an  imperial  officer. 
So  Sir  Julian  Byng  was  offered  the  corps  and  accepted.  In 
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Ottawa  apparently  they  knew  nothing  about  Byng.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  first  suggestion  of  his  name  came 
from  Ralph  Blumenfeld,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Express,  a 
paper  in  which  Aitken  was  financially  interested.  Byng  had 
long  been  a  neighbour  of  Blumenfeld’s  in  the  country  and 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  character  and  talents. 
I  undertook  to  prepare  a  memorandum  of  his  career  and 
services.  In  the  general’s  absence,  therefore,  I  had  recourse 
to  Lady  Byng,  whom  I  knew  as  a  clever  writer;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Lady  Moreton  who  had  been  lady-in-waiting 
to  the  Marchioness  of  Lome  at  Ottawa  many  years  before, 
and  was  a  niece  of  the  wealthy  Pandreli  Ralli.  She  had,  with 
wifely  devotion,  very  properly  preserved  quantities  of  material 
relating  to  her  husband’s  military  career,  and  these  she  placed 
at  my  disposal. 

I  now  decided  to  exchange  London  for  more  active  service. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  I  was  in  an  impossible  position,  and 
that  Aitken’s  views  and  my  own  as  regards  the  Records 
establishment  could  not  be  reconciled. 

One  morning  in  Lombard  Street  I  was  given  a  striking 
instance  of  what  my  Canadian  seniors  in  letters  were  doing. 
The  door  opened  and  my  orderly  announced  ‘Captain 
Roberts.’  I  looked  up,  to  see  a  sturdily-built  officer  of  mature 
years,  with  a  strongly  lined  face  and  a  toothbrush  moustache, 
wearing  eyeglasses.  Not  immediately  did  I  recognize  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  the  poet.  Although  then  in  his  fifty-seventh 
year,  he  looked  every  inch  the  competent,  hard-bitten,  alert, 
company  commander.  He  told  me  how,  being  in  England  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  War,  he  had  at  once  cabled  to  the  Minister 
of  Militia  offering  his  services.  For  Roberts  had  undergone 
military  training  in  his  youth,  and  was  an  ex-officer  in  the 
King’s  College  (N.S.)  O.T.C.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  had 
promptly  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Liverpool  Regiment, 
giving  his  age  as  thirty-six.  Later  came  a  commission,  and 
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after  a  dreary  period  of  training  recruits  he  found  himself 
ordered  off  not  to  France,  but  to  Ireland,  where  he  came  in 
for  the  Easter  Rebellion.  Of  his  Irish  experiences  he  was 
full  at  the  moment.  Naturally,  he  ardently  desired  to  enter 
the  Canadian  service.  I  introduced  him  to  his  fellow-New 
Brunswicker,  Aitken,  who  at  first  refused  to  do  anything  for 
Roberts.  But  at  length  he  was  taken  on  the  Canadian  strength 
and  given  his  majority  and  employment  in  France.  It  was 
not,  I  fear,  of  the  sort  he  had  hoped  for,  and  after  several 
months  he  left  the  service. 

When,  on  23rd  May,  General  Byng  took  over  the  command 
of  the  Canadian  Corps,  a  chance  presented  itself  of  my  going 
to  the  Front,  and  it  was  promptly  seized.  It  is  curious,  but 
in  my  diary  I  noted  a  premonition  that  something  was  about 
to  happen  in  the  Ypres  salient,  and  I  longed  to  be  on  the 
spot.  At  that  time  the  Canadian  Press  had  no  correspondent 
at  the  Front  and  were  dependent  on  the  official  communique. 
It  was  arranged  that  my  daily  communique  of  events  in  the 
Canadian  Corps  should  be  cabled  to  Canada;  but  in  order  to 
obviate  War  Office  objections  and  comply  with  official 
regulations  I  temporarily  took  the  place  of  an  accredited 
war-correspondent,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Percival  Phillips,  then 
representing  the  Daily  Express ,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily 
News,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  very  day  of  my  arrival  at  the  Front  happened  to  be 
that  chosen  by  the  German  Command  in  the  Ypres  sector 
to  inflict  a  crushing  attack  against  the  Canadian  Third 
Division,  which  was  commanded  by  General  Mercer. 

It  was  also  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  King  George;  while, 
somewhere  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  North  Sea,  Lord 
Kitchener  drew  his  final  breath  as  he  sank  beneath  the  waves. 
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A  Hymn  for  Action 
O  God!  in  flame-swept  Flemish  earth, 

Where  we  lie  crouched  all  day, 

Each  morn  a  hope  in  us  hath  birth 
That  One  will  point  the  way. 

When  steel  to  steel  and  hand  to  hand 
We’ll  scourge  the  foeman  from  this  land! 

It  is  not  meet  that  Englishmen 
Should  lurk  and  stoop  and  crawl; 

Better  to  be  what  we  have  been 
Than  cower  behind  a  wall: 

Better  in  one  wild  charge  to  die 
If  death  can  quicken  victory! 

In  England  hast  Thou  not,  in  truth, 

A  warrior  of  an  iron  will, 

A  lofty  soul,  with  faith  and  youth? 

Of  Wolfe’s  or  Nelson’s  battle-skill? 

Then  lead  him  forth  that  he  may  lead 
And  prove  us  of  Thine  ancient  breed! 

Amen. 

From  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (1916). 

In  the  opening  of  1916  one  heard  it  commonly  said  that 
Ypres  was  retained  for  purely  sentimental  reasons,  which 
was  true  in  the  sense  that  the  War  on  our  part  had  avowedly 
been  waged  in  the  first  instance  for  sentimental  reasons. 
The  French  General,  Micheler,  had  said  to  me  that  the 
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Germans  were  attacking  Verdun  and  the  French  were 
defending  it,  less  for  strategical  than  for  reasons  of  morale. 

‘If  the  enemy  took  Verdun  to-morrow,  what  good  would  it 
do  them?  They  could  not  advance;  but  for  us  the  loss  of 
Verdun  would  be  like  a  blow  over  the  heart.  The  moral 
effect  at  home  and  political  effect  abroad  would  be 
disastrous.’ 

There  were  many  Englishmen  who  felt  deeply  that  to 
abandon  Ypres  would  be  to  inflict  upon  us  a  loss  equal  to  an 
Army  Corps.  Were  Ypres  to  be  evacuated,  the  small  tract 
fragments  of  Belgian  soil  still  left  to  King  Albert’s  army 
would  inevitably  follow.  Such  abandonment  would  be  a 
humiliation  not  for  Belgium  alone,  but  for  the  Allied  armies 
and  the  Allied  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  military  strategists  who  said 
that  Ypres  was  too  costly  and  too  difficult  to  hold,  and  that 
if  a  sign  and  symbol  were  wanted  it  should  be  sought  else¬ 
where.  Evacuation,  then,  was  in  the  air;  once  begun,  where 
would  it  stop?  Arras,  Bethune,  Bailleul,  Hazebrouck  would 
follow  (as  indeed  they  did  later),  and  the  strategical  points 
of  resistance  might  be  found  in  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 

Those  who  argued  for  evacuating  the  salient,  and  amongst 
them  I  believe  were  two  members  of  the  Army  Council, 
forgot  all  the  glory,  valour,  and  sacrifice  that  had  for  eighteen 
months  gone  to  its  defence,  and  which  abandonment  now 
would  have  made  a  mockery.  It  was  like  lowering  a  flag  in 
the  presence  of  the  foe  after  a  hundred  thousand  men  had 
perished  to  keep  it  flying. 

But  another  consideration  stirred  me.  At  this  moment 
the  defence  of  Ypres  had  been  largely  entrusted  to  Canadians; 
for  them  to  complain  of  the  danger  and  responsibility  was  a 
reflection  on  their  courage  and  steadfastness.  The  War  Office 
might  have  it  in  their  power  to  say:  ‘We  gave  up  Ypres 
because  the  Canadian  Army  objected  to  hold  it,  and  we  did 
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British  War  Correspondents,  1916. 

Seated  in  front  with  Colonel  Hutton  Wilson  are  Percival  Phillips  and  Philip  Gibbs. 
Behind  are  W.  Beach  Thomas  and  Herbert  Russell. 
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not  wish  to  subject  British  troops  to  a  greater  ordeal  than 
Canadians  were  willing  to  undergo.’ 

Already  in  April ,  as  I  have  shown,  there  had  been  allegations 
of  slackness  in  the  matter  of  the  St.  Eloi  craters  -  a  reproach 
which,  whether  deserved  or  not,  had  nevertheless  cost  the 
Canadian  General  his  command;  and  German  newspapers 
had  actually  charged  ‘these  colonial  raw  recruits’  with 
cowardice.  If  they  really  believed  that  this  sector  was  weakly 
held,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  soon  make  a 
heavy  drive  against  it,  and  a  change  in  the  command  might 
well  furnish  the  occasion.  If  this  happened  I  could  only 
hope  and  pray  that  my  countrymen  would  give  as  good  an 
account  of  themselves  as  the  seasoned  first  contingent  had 
done  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres  of  the  preceding  year. 
If  the  salient  and  the  city  were  indeed  lost  through  their 
failure  it  would  be  a  calamity  which  would  bow  down  every 
Canadian  heart  to  the  earth. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  came  into  my  mind  as  I  sat  one  June 
morning  on  the  summit  of  the  Scherpenburg  hill,  overlooking 
the  salient.  My  eye  swept  over  a  low-lying,  gently-undulating 
tract  of  country,  chequered  by  field  and  copse,  and  traversed 
by  shell-pitted  roads.  On  the  left  the  crumbling  towers  of 
the  city  of  Ypres  upstood  white  in  the  morning  sunlight. 
Far  on  the  right  the  spires  and  chimneys  of  Menin  loomed 
on  the  horizon.  Between  these  two  points  a  broad  swathe  of 
naked  red  earth,  torn  and  fretted  and  dotted  by  craters, 
marked  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  what  was 
even  then,  after  Verdun,  the  bloodiest  battlefield  of  the  War. 

For  weeks  there  had  been  a  strange  lull  in  the  artillery 
fire,  generally  heavy  -  this  sector.  Battalions  weary  with 
work  and  tension  came  in  and  out,  as  they  were  relieved  or 
went  to  relieve.  A  week  before  General  Byng  at  Abeele  had 
taken  over  command  of  the  whole  corps,  but  had  scarcely 
yet  had  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  terrain  or  the 
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precise  military  situation.  It  was  General  Mercer  of  the 
Third  Division  who  seems  to  have  scented  serious  trouble. 
On  this  fateful  morning  (2nd  June)  he  had  gone  forward  to 
the  front  trenches  as  early  as  six  o’clock,  and  was  still  engaged 
in  making  his  inspection,  accompanied  by  Brigadier-General 
Victor  Williams,  when,  at  ten  minutes  to  nine,  the  storm 
broke. 

The  detonation  from  being  stunning,  grew  absolutely 
overwhelming.  It  did  not  come  from  one  part,  but  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  opposing  line  opposite  the  Canadian 
Third  Division.  It  not  only  deafened  the  ear  and  paralyzed 
the  nerves,  but  darkened  the  sky.  For  the  next  hour  or  two 
dazed  men  groped  about  in  the  storm,  unable  to  hear  any 
word  of  command  from  their  officers,  clutching  their  rifles_, 
trying  to  save  the  surrounding  earth  from  engulfing  them, 
waiting  for  what  was  to  happen.  The  two  generals,  attempting 
to  reach  the  communication  trench,  found  their  retreat  cut  off. 

At  the  outset  it  appears  that  no  shells,  or  very  few,  fell  into 
the  front  trenches,  and  the  machine-gunners  and  trench- 
mortar  men  held  to  their  posts.  But  behind  our  front  line  a 
high  wall  of  descending  shells,  screaming,  crashing,  exploding, 
emitting  clouds  of  noxious  smoke,  shut  off  chance  of  escape 
by  the  communication  trenches,  and  all  hope  of  support 
and  succour  from  the  reserve  trenches  in  the  rear.  Moments 
passed  that  seemed  hours,  and  then  the  iron  and  steel  missiles 
began  to  rain  down  and  explode  in  the  front  line,  scattering 
death  and  destruction.  Nothing  could  live  for  long  in  such 
a  tempest.  The  sides  of  the  trenches  began  to  crumble  and 
fall  in.  Yet  by  a  miracle  our  men  held  on,  darting  from  one 
devastated  section  to  another  in  order  to  gain  refuge. 

By  this  time  all  the  communication  trenches  were  battered 
flat.  Orders  had  somehow  been  conveyed  to  the  troops  to 
flee  for  their  lives,  and  some  few  hundreds  attempted  to 
beat  a  retreat  through  the  deadly  barrage.  Only  a  handful 
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of  them  got  through.  The  majority  of  the  survivors  stayed 
on  the  ground  or  hid  in  such  refuge  as  they  could  find. 
One  -  two  -  three  hours  passed;  not  for  a  moment  -  not  for 
a  single  second  did  the  hideous  thunder  slacken. 

A  Toronto  officer,  himself  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight, 
and  performing  wonders  of  valour,  told  me  that  he  had  last 
seen  General  Mercer  sitting  dazed  and  wounded  on  the 
ground  just  as  the  shell  -  fire  ceased  and  the  Germans 
were  advancing.  Amongst  the  prisoners  were  General 
Williams  and  Colonel  Ussher,  both  of  whom  were  lying  in  a 
communication  trench  at  ‘Vigo  Street.’ 

The  cessation  of  fire  was  the  signal  for  the  Canadian 
supports  to  hasten  forward  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  was  now 
advancing  in  force  and  bringing  up  his  machine-gunners  and 
bombers.  The  battalion  holding  Maple  Copse  became  planted 
firmly  and  refused  to  budge,  and  having  dug  itself  in,  held 
that  position  all  day.  Colonel  Baker,  M.P.,  of  the  Mounted 
Rifles,  was  unhappily  hit  by  shell  in  the  lungs,  and  died 
later  in  the  day.  The  Princess  Patricia’s  fought  with  their 
accustomed  gallantry,  led  by  the  brave  Colonel  Buller,  lately 
Military  Secretary  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
helped,  although  at  terrible  cost,  to  check  the  further  German 
advance. 

Buller,  his  blood  up,  seeing  his  men  giving  way  a  little, 
ordered  them  to  charge  along  a  trench  known  as  Gordon 
Road.  They  obeyed  with  a  rush,  and,  not  to  impede  their 
onset,  Buller  leapt  up  on  to  the  edge  of  the  trench  and  ran 
forward,  crying:  ‘On,  boys,  on!  Break  them  to  pieces!’ 

He  was  thus  encouraging  them  when  a  bullet  pierced  his 
heart. 

The  second-in-command  of  the  Patricia’s,  Major  Hamilton 
Gault,  was  severely  wounded,  and  many  gallant  officers  fell. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  day  was,  however,  not  the 
numerous  traits  of  individual  valour.  It  is  the  marvellous 
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and  moral  impetus  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  the  discipline  and  cohesion  of  the  men  which 
evoked  most  praise.  When  one  was  struck  down  and 
unable  to  give  or  receive  orders,  another  took  his  place  auto¬ 
matically,  and  was  obeyed  implicitly  and  instantly.  In  one 
battalion  only  two  officers  survived.  In  some  other  battalions 
the  losses  were  very  severe.  One  lost  three-quarters  of  its 
strength.  But  the  morale  of  all  ranks  was  unimpaired,  and 
the  troops,  who  had  endured  this  day  an  experience  which 
might  well  weaken  the  purpose  of  the  strongest  and  stoutest, 
were  fit  and  ready  at  dawn  on  the  morrow  to  undertake  a 
counter-attack. 1 

At  corps  headquarters  at  Abeele,  Sir  Julian  Byng  received 
me  with  a  somewhat  rueful  countenance. 

‘You  will  think  I’m  a  bit  of  a  Jonah,’  he  said.  ‘I  caught  it 
heavily  at  the  First  Ypres  and  then  again  at  Vimy  Ridge, 
and  now  in  the  first  week  of  my  command  I  get  -  thisV 

He  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Brigadier- General  Harington, 
were  already  engaged  on  the  plan  for  a  heavy  return  bombard¬ 
ment  and  a  recapture  of  the  lost  ground.  But  the. terrible 
difficulty  that  faced  them  was  the  shortage  of  ammunition  for 
the  heavy  guns. 

On  Sunday,  4th  June,  I  spent  an  hour  with  Harington 
overhearing  his  telephone  appeals  and  expostulations  to  the 
Q.M.G.  at  Montreuil.  Some  pretty  strong  language  was  used. 
At  one  time  he  said: 

1  No  wonder  that  The  Times  could  comment  on  this  battle:  ‘Long 
after  the  issue  of  minor  engagements  in  this  War  are  forgotten,  and 
when  everybody  has  ceased  to  care  whether  at  any  moment  we 
gained  or  lost  a  hundred  yards  of  ground  or  a  mile  of  trench,  the 
memory  of  how  the  Canadians  fought  hopeless  odds  near  Hooge 
will  be  remembered,  and  Canada  will  be  proud,  and  the  Empire 
will  be  proud,  of  these  men.  Nor  will  Canada  or  the  Empire  ever 
forget  -  what  every  neutral  in  the  world  should  be  told  to-day  -  how 
the  Germans  called  these  men  cowards.’  -  The  Times,  12th  June 
1916 
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‘We  don’t  care  anything  about  the  troubles  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  or  the  Seventh  Corps  or  any  other  corps.  We  are  in 
a  very  critical  position  here  and  if  the  shells  don’t  arrive 
within  twenty-four  hours  we  might  just  as  well  surrender 
and  set  out  for  Germany.  I  tell  you  again  the  case  is  damned 
serious:  if  the  stuff  doesn’t  come  at  once  this  whole  sector  is 
dished.  We  don’t  care  where  it  comes  from.  The  Corps 
Commander  tells  me  to  warn  you,  and  you  can  take  the 
consequences.’ 

After  that  the  receiver  was  hung  up  with  a  loud  slam. 

It  was  thus  that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  long, 
lank,  competent  ‘Tim’  Harington,  who  had  entered  the  War 
as  a  simple  subaltern,  afterwards  left  the  Canadians  to  become 
Chief-of-Staff  to  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  covered  himself  with 
glory,  and,  after  the  War,  was  sent  as  Commander-in-Chief 
to  Constantinople.  Throughout  this  and  the  following  years 
Harington  showed  me  many  kindnesses;  it  was  to  him  I  first 
disclosed  my  intention  of  founding  an  Ypres  League,  and 
none  of  his  friends  and  admirers  felt  greater  pleasure  than 
I  when,  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  in  1923,  Lord 
Curzon  eloquently  eulogized  his  great  services  during  the 
previous  year  in  Turkey. 

I  may  mention  here  that  at  the  height  of  that  crisis  I  wrote 
Harington,  and  that  he  replied  to  me  in  a  long,  characteristic 
letter  (7th  December  1922)  from  which  I  may  quote  the 
opening  passages: 

‘Many  thanks  for  yours  and  for  your  kind  thoughts  for  us 
in  Constantinople  throughout  this  somewhat  difficult  period. 

‘During  the  past  weeks  and  months  the  lessons  I  learned 
under  my  old  chief  in  the  old  Second  Army  have  ever  been 
present  to  me. 

‘The  greatest  lesson  we  all  learned  was  to  keep  cheerful 
and  keep  a  stout  heart  whatever  happened.  How  this  has 
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been  brought  home  to  me  lately,  and  how  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Second  Army  days!  In  all  those  days  -  in  days  of  success 
such  as  Messines  and  others  -  in  days  of  trial  in  the  advance 
to  Passchendaele  -  in  days  of  distress  in  April  1918  when  the 
Second  Army  line  was  often  broken  -  those  magnificent 
troops  knew  and  felt  that  their  Chief  was  ever  thinking  of 
them  and  doing  all  in  his  power  for  them,  and  they 
appreciated  it. 

‘In  our  small  way  here  we  have  experienced  the  same.  It 
was  a  wonderful  coincidence  that,  on  the  very  first  day  of 
crisis,  when  I  had  only  one  battalion  at  Chanak  and  one 
battery  and  one  squadron,  Lord  Plumer  should  arrive  at 
Chanak  en  route  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit.  At  that  moment 
the  Kemalist  forces  were  massing  opposite  Chanak.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  characteristic  message  to  me  from  Chanak: 
“All  well  here  and  cheerful,  nothing  to  worry  about!’’  His 
presence  here  and  his  advice  were  worth  many  a  Division  to 
me  at  that  moment.’ 

This  June  battle  in  the  Salient  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  desperate  engagements  of  the  whole  War, 
and  the  losses  to  the  Canadians  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  over  seven  thousand.  Ten  days  later  I  wrote: 

‘‘\\thjune  1916.  -  The  expected  had  happened.  The  Can¬ 
adians,  chafing  over  the  results  of  the  fierce  German  offensive 
of  the  past  ten  days,  successfully  carried  through  in  the  early 
hours  of  yesterday  morning  a  counter-attack  which  restored 
every  rod  of  valuable  ground  they  had  lost.  Observatory 
Ridge,  the  whole  of  Armagh  Wood,  and  the  uplands  to  the 
south,  including  Mount  Sorel,  are  again  firmly  in  our  hands.’ 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  drama  of  the  War  had  shifted 
to  the  Somme,  General  Watson  said  to  me: 
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‘This  will  put  an  end  to  the  talk  about  giving  up  the 
Salient.’ 

In  this  he  was  mistaken.  The  agitation  was  renewed,  and 
Canada’s  War  Minister  was  quoted  as  having  asserted  that 
if  his  advice  had  been  followed  the  recent  heavy  losses  in 
the  Salient  would  have  been  avoided.  And  indeed,  on  my 
return  to  London,  I  learnt  that  Sir  Sam  had  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  to  the  Canadian  Press: 

‘The  last  time  I  saw  Kitchener  I  strongly  urged  that  the 
Ypres  salient  should  be  abandoned.  I  pointed  out  that  it 
was  being  held  more  out  of  sentimental  than  military  con¬ 
siderations.  I  told  him  how  losses  amongst  British  troops 
holding  this  bloody  angle  had  been  ten  per  cent.  Kitchener 
was  deeply  affected  by  what  I  said.  There  were  tears  in  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke  of  British  losses  in  this  sector;  and  he  was 
altogether  sympathetic  with  my  view.  He  told  me  to  give 
him  my  proposition  in  writing  and  that  he  would  com¬ 
municate  it  to  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief. 

‘Next  day,  however,  I  received  a  cable  informing  me  of 
the  charges  made  against  me  in  Parliament.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  come  home  to  face  my 
accusers;  this  question  of  holding  the  Ypres  salient  remained 
in  abeyance,  and  our  boys  were  left  to  hold  a  position  that 
was  almost  untenable. 

‘Had  I  remained  in  England,  I  believe  I  would  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  Kitchener  to  abandon  the  Salient, 
and  the  bloody  battles  of  the  past  few  days,  with  their  losses 
of  our  best  and  bravest,  would  have  been  avoided.’1 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  waste  time  in  combating  this 
argument  now.  The  whole  subsequent  cause  of  the  War 

1  Ottawa  Free  Press,  9th  June  1916. 
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disproved  it.  If  the  Ypres  salient  were  an  unfavourable 
terrain  for  us  it  was  equally  so  for  the  enemy,  and  there  was 
all  the  more  reason  for  preventing  him  from  gaining  the  higher 
ground  behind  our  lines.  And  the  British  and  Canadian 
casualties  on  the  Somme  proved  equally  high.  The  truth 
was  we  could  not  choose  our  terrain:  it  was  chosen  for  us 
by  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  the  Somme  we  were  not 
fighting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall,  there  was  not  the  same 
feeling  that  we  were  guarding  a  historial  position  entrusted 
to  us  by  our  gallant  predecessors.  Ypres  was  different. 
Already  it  was: 

‘A  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.’ 

‘When,’  wrote  John  Buchan  about  this  time,  ‘the  War  is 
over,  this  triangle  of  meadowland,  with  a  ruined  city  for  its 
base,  will  be  an  enclave  of  Belgian  soil  consecrated  as  the 
holy  land  of  two  great  people.  .  .  .  It  will  stand  as  a  symbol 
of  unity  and  alliance,  unity  within  our  Empire,  unity  within 
our  Western  civilization,  that  true  alliance  and  lasting  unity 
which  are  won  and  sealed  by  a  common  sacrifice.’ 

I  felt  therefore  that  to  publish  an  account  of  the  recent 
fighting  in  the  Salient  would  not  only  enlighten  the  world  as 
to  the  military  prowess  of  my  countrymen,  but  would  also 
serve  a  further  argument  for  the  retention  of  what  we  had 
so  hardly  won.  Buchan,  to  whom  I  mentioned  it,  cordially 
approved  of  my  intention.  The  difficulty  was  that  it  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  Aitken,  and,  in  view  of  the 
Minister  of  Militia’s  attitude,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  sanction 
would  be  accorded.  To  my  surprise  Aitken  offered  no 
objection,  merely  remarking  that  my  account  of  the  fighting 
had  already  been  cabled  to  Canada,  and  had  apparently  been 
approved  there.  He  thought  it  was  good  Canadian  propa¬ 
ganda,  and,  as  such,  was  ready  to  assent  to  the  publication  in 
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book  form,  but  warned  me  that  G.H.Q.  and  the  War  Office 
might  express  a  different  opinion.  Meanwhile,  he  would 
formally  recommend  it  to  the  Minister  in  Ottawa. 

I  therefore  set  to  work  preparing  In  the  Ypres  Salient ,  and, 
in  order  to  save  time,  sent  the  sheets  straight  to  the  printer, 
Simpkin  Marshall  having  arranged  to  print  a  first  edition  of 
ten  thousand  copies.  The  proofs  having  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  censor,  both  at  G.H.Q.  and  in  Whitehall,  to  my 
disgust  they  were  returned  from  the  Press  Bureau  scored 
through,  together  with  a  friendly  but  downright  note  from 
Sir  E.  T.  Cook,  declining  to  sanction  my  opinions  about  the 
Salient.  A  day  or  two  later,  the  War  Office  similarly  objected. 
The  book  could  be  published  in  Canada,  but  not  in  England. 

In  this  dilemma  I  called  on  Charles  Masterman  at  Welling¬ 
ton  House,  which  was  the  propaganda  department  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  took,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  a  different 
position  at  once.  He  thought  that  my  Ypres  account  would 
be  of  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  as  showing 
the  bravery  and  indomitability  of  the  Canadian  troops. 
Moreover,  too  little  was  known  in  France  and  America  about 
Ypres,  which  was,  still,  after  all,  the  greatest  British  battle¬ 
field  of  the  War.  The  Somme  advance  was  merely  a  diversion, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  huge  sacrifices  of  life,  was  not  a  success. 
He  would  try  and  get  my  book  past  the  military  censor  and 
would  immediately  recommend  the  circulation  of  thousands 
of  copies  abroad  and  in  America.  I  may  add  that  I  also  found 
a  sympathetic  supporter  in  my  compatriot,  Gilbert  Parker, 
M.P.,  who  was  Masterman ’s  chief  assistant,  and  who  wrote 
me:  ‘I  have  read  every  word  with  the  keenest  interest,  and 
pride  in  our  troops.  ...  It  will  have  a  great  effect  in 
America.’ 

Masterman ’s  remark  about  increasing  the  popular  interest 
in  Ypres  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  an  Ypres  Exhibition  in 
London.  I  knew  that  a  vast  number  of  interesting  objects 
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were  available:  paintings,  photographs,  maps,  relics,  and 
souvenirs  of  every  description  relating  to  the  town,  and  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  bring  all  these  together  at  the  Guildhall.  I  consulted 
the  Belgian  Ambassador,  M.  Hymans,  who  agreed  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  help,  as  did  M.  Emile  Butaye,  M.  de  Vinck,  and 
other  leading  Yprians  in  London,  while  the  Burgomaster, 
M.  Colaert,  promised  to  assist  at  the  opening  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  We  traced  some  fifty  paintings,  drawings,  engravings, 
and  etchings  of  Ypres  and  the  Salient,  by  English  artists 
before  the  War.  There  were  also  several  valuable  pictures 
by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  volumes  from  the  Ypres  library,  including  some  formerly 
belonging  to  the  famous  Yprian,  Cornelius  Janssen,  Bishop 
of  Ypres,  besides  a  bell  from  St.  Martin’s  Church  and  wood- 
carvings  from  the  choir-stalls;  and  the  ponderous  keys  of  the 
Cloth  Hall.  All  was  progressing  well,  until  two  of  my  helpers 
were  ordered  off  to  the  Front  (one,  alas,  was  killed),  and  on 
31st  October,  when  the  Ypres  Exhibition  should  have  been 
opened,  I  had  been  for  weeks  on  my  back  in  hospital.  It 
was  a  good  idea;  it  is  rather  a  pity  it  never  came  off. 

Under  date  of  20th  July  I  find  this  note  in  my  diary: 

‘Had  an  interview  with  Lord  Newton  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  is  red-haired,  debonair  and  casual.  When  I  told 
him  that  Sir  Sam  was  returning  to  England  in  another  week 
or  so,  he  flung  up  his  hands  in  mock  terror  and  cried:  “ Good 
God ,  not  again!”  ’ 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Sir  Sam  was  precisely  popular  in 
British  Government  circles. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  invited  by  Lady  Byng  to  spend  the 
week-end  at  Thorpe  Hall.  Pandreli  Ralli  (Lady  Byng’s  uncle) 
was  the  only  other  guest  -  a  shrewd,  self-possessed  little  man 
of  the  world. 
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Although  a  millionaire,  Ralli  told  me  he  always  travelled 
third-class  in  war-time,  and  we  returned  to  London  in 
company,  ‘speaking  mostly  in  French,  as  the  two  queer 
civilians  in  our  compartment  seemed  unduly  curious.’ 

On  this  or  another  visit  to  Thorpe-le-Soken,  I  recall  that, 
while  taking  a  Sunday  stroll  with  Lady  Byng,  we  met,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  leaning  against  a  stile,  and 
swinging  a  cane  -  a  slightly  overdressed  gentleman  who 
seemed  to  have  no  other  occupation  than  watching  the 
passers-by.  I  thought  of  him  as  one  of  the  prosperous  local 
tradesmen,  who  was  rather  over  military  age,  when,  with  a 
start,  I  recognized  -  surely  it  could  be  no  other!  -  the  famous 
author,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett!  He  raised  his  hat,  we  paused 
for  a  brief  moment  for  the  briefest  of  greetings,  and  then 
pursued  our  way.  What  in  the  world  was  Arnold  Bennett 
doing  here?  I  thought  her  ladyship’s  manner  had  been 
slightly  negligent,  and  she  told  me  that  the  author  had  bought 
a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  essaying  the 
role  of  country  gentleman.  I  gathered  that  the  experiment 
had  not  been  wholly  a  success,  that  the  great  author  was 
ill  at  ease  and  would  be  glad  to  escape  to  more  congenial 
surroundings. 

On  subsequent  visits  we  met  him  again.  It  turned  out  to 
be  his  fate,  too,  to  encounter  a  similarly  restless  but  more 
dynamic  genius  in  Sir  Max  Aitken,  when  the  latter  had 
become  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Minister  of  Propaganda,  and 
he  took  service  under  him.  I  know  that  Aitken  shared  my 
admiration  for  the  author  of  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  for  we 
once  discussed  him  for  two  whole  hours  one  evening.  It  was 
either  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion  that  Aitken  mentioned 
Kipling’s  having  told  him  that  the  two  best  novels  in  the 
language  were  Lorna  Doone  and  Westward  Ho!  and  that 
Stevenson  was  a  greater  romancer  than  Scott! 

In  town  I  called  on  Sir  George  Foster,  who  had  just  arrived 
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from  Canada  and  who  received  me  with  great  cordiality.  He 
spoke  of  the  growing  feeling  of  indignation  in  Canada  with 
regard  to  French-Canadian  recruiting.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  largely  due  to  the  lukewarmness  of  the  priests,  and  also 
to  the  unfortunate  way  the  French-Canadian  units  and  their 
commanders  had  been  treated  by  the  Minister  of  Militia. 

I  told  him  about  Colonel  Gaudet,  who  had  offered  to  return 
to  Canada  and  form  a  French-Canadian  brigade.  As  to  the 
Quebec  priests,  I  made  a  proposal  which  I  thought  might 
change  their  whole  attitude.  It  having  been  found  useless 
to  make  an  appeal  through  Ottawa,  why  should  not  the 
appeal  come  from  France  -  from  the  gallant  and  patriotic 
French  priesthood  who  were  themselves  serving  in  the 
trenches?  Many  military  aumoniers  had  freely  given  their 
lives,  others  had  been  wounded.  Should  not  their  heroic 
conduct  be  better  known  to  their  co-religionists  in  Canada? 
If  a  delegation  of  these  could  be  organized  to  visit  Quebec 
and  address  their  co-religionists  in  their  own  language,  what 
a  powerful  effect  might  result?  Sir  George  thought  this  a 
a  valuable  suggestion,  and  accordingly  I  wrote  a  lengthy 
memorandum  on  the  subject  to  be  forwarded  to  my 
Government. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  to  my  surprise,  I  had  a  message  from 
Wellington  House,  asking  me  to  call.  Masterman  had  heard 
about  my  French  ‘priests-militant’  idea,  and  wished  me  to 
get  into  touch  with  Andre  Gerard  (‘Pertinax’)  and  Philippe 
Millet  of  the  propaganda  department  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  both  of  whom  were  then  in  London.  He  agreed  that 
Canada  should  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  France,  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  if  I  were 
stationed  in  Paris  in  charge  of  Franco-Canadian  propaganda. 

This  suited  me  admirably,  and  accordingly  I  resolved  to 
propose  it  to  the  Minister. 

Another  week  passed  by,  and  not  hearing  further  from  the 
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censor,  I  called  upon  Sir  Edward  Cook.  He  said  he  must 
adhere  to  his  former  decision,  and  I  threatened  to  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Why  should  this 
account  of  Canadian  fighting  be  suppressed?  Aitken  had 
conquered  all  obstacles  as  regards  publicity  for  his  narratives 
and  I  demanded  a  like  treatment.  Cook  suggested  my  writing 
to  General  Charteris  at  G.H.Q.,  which  I  did. 

I  find  this  in  my  diary: 

‘19 th  August.  -  Edgar  Rhodes  (then  speaker  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons)1  lunched  with  me  at  the  Constitutional 
Club.  He  said:  “It’s  a  most  remarkable  thing,  but  every 
Canadian  I  have  met  in  this  country  or  in  France  has  a 
grievance.”  Whenever  he  was  introduced  to  a  Canadian 
officer  he  silently  wondered  what  his  particular  grievance 
was  and  waited  for  him  to  air  it.  “And  -  do  you  know,  he 
has  never  yet  failed  to  do  so!”  It’s  all  rather  sad. 

‘After  lunch  I  went  down  to  the  railway  station  to  say 
farewell  to  a  number  of  officers  of  the  Fourth  Division  which 
embarked  for  France  this  day.’ 

A  fortnight  later  I  received  a  message  from  Sir  Sam  Hughes, 
who  had  been  in  France,  requesting  me  to  come  and  see  him 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  He  received  me  grimly.  His  first  words 
were:  ‘Well,  so  you  and  Max  have  quarrelled,  eh?’  I  said  that 
we  had  not  quarrelled,  but  that  we  were  incompatible,  that 
when  I  was  appointed  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
I  was  to  have  charge  of  Canadian  propaganda  and  the  official 
communiques  from  the  Front,  and  that  I  was  to  compile  the 
official  Canadian  records  of  the  War. 

The  Minister  said  he  understood  that  I  was  actually  in 
charge  of  the  War  records.  I  had  been  sent  overseas  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Max,  taking  my  instructions  from 
1  Now  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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him.  ‘I  understood  then,’  he  added,  ‘that  he  was  a  sick  man 
and  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  labour.  I  did  not  then  know 
the  exact  programme  he  was  contemplating  and  which  he 
has  since  developed.’ 

When  I  offered  to  resign  he  said  there  was  no  occasion  to. 
I  must  try  and  work  with  Aitken.  He  praised  my  Ypres 
reports,  and  added  that  my  views  regarding  the  Salient  did 
not  matter  now,  as  he  had  just  taken  all  the  Canadian  boys 
out  of  that  sector,  which  was  a  ‘bloody  hole.’  When  I 
suggested  that  the  Somme  might  prove  even  bloodier,  he 
told  me  confidentially  that  Haig  had  got  a  weapon  up  his 
sleeve  which  might  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  War. 

The  Minister  spoke  with  great  heat  about  his  own  position 
in  Canada  and  bitterly  about  the  tactics  of  his  enemies. 

As  to  the  French  project,  he  would  discuss  it  with  Aitken 
and  later  with  Sir  Robert  Borden.  His  observations  on  the 
French-Canadians  were  distinctly  scathing.  By  their  attitude 
towards  recruiting  they  were  creating  a  prejudice  for  which 
they  would  suffer  heavily  after  the  War. 

At  last  the  War  Office  ban  upon  my  little  book  was  reluc¬ 
tantly  removed  and  it  was  published.  A  large  edition  was 
circulated  by  the  Foreign  Office,  especially  in  America,  and 
the  eyes  of  many  who  had  not  understood  either  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Ypres  or  its  interest  to  Canadians,  were  opened. 
Mr.  Kipling  wrote  me:  ‘It  is  a  record  of  as  fine  work  as  has 
ever  been  done  in  this  War,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.’ 

I  had  previously  been  instructed  to  report  on  all  the 
Canadian  units,  including  hospitals,  in  England.  About  this 
time  the  notion  of  an  illustrated  miscellany  by  members  of 
the  Canadian  forces,  to  be  published  and  sold  for  Canadian 
Red  Cross  funds,  occurred  to  me.  Lady  Byng  promised  to 
help. 

At  first  we  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  especially 
in  view  of  the  numerous  MSS.  which  came  in  response  to 
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my  editorial  appeal.  But  I  was  soon  made  aware,  as  I  pored 
over  the  masses  of  artless  poetry  and  prose  that  these  young 
compatriots  of  mine  were  handier  with  the  sword  and 
ploughshare  than  with  the  pen.  I  tried  rewriting  these  efforts, 
but  it  was  no  use.  If  the  thing  had  to  be  brought  out  in  time, 
it  was  the  editor  who  would  have  to  do  it.  But  I  could  never 
have  done  it  had  I  not  been  carted  off  to  hospital  suffering 
from  serious  pulmonary  trouble,  contracted  in  Bramshott 
camp.  After  this  crisis  a  month’s  sick  leave  followed,  and 
I  set  to  work.  I  suppose  I  may  now  safely  divulge  the  fact 
that,  apart  from  Lady  Byng’s  contribution  and  a  coloured 
frontispiece  by  Lieutenant  Matthews,  the  whole  of  it,  text 
and  illustrations,  was  done  by  myself.  The  list  of  con¬ 
tributors,  literary  and  pictorial,  was  imposing  enough.  Oh, 
Canada\  (a  handsome  quarto)  received  capital  reviews.  My 
guilty  secret  was  shared  only  by  Lady  Byng  and  young  Mr. 
Shaylor,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Simpkin  Marshall. 

While  at  Bramshoot  camp  I  met  Lord  Brooke  and  wrote  in 
my  diary: 

‘6th  September.  -  Brooke  told  me  that  he  had  arrived  from 
the  Front  last  night  and  hoped  to  return  to-night.’ 

Brooke  was  one  of  the  pathetic  figures  of  the  War.  When 
hostilities  broke  out  he  was  in  Canada,  occupying  a  post  in 
the  Militia,  which  his  friends  had  obtained  for  him.  He  was 
very  anxious  for  active  service,  but  naturally  had  to  en¬ 
counter  much  jealousy.  At  length  he  was  promised  a  brigade. 
He  came  overseas,  but  there  was  always  some  pretext  for 
postponing  his  command.  When  he  got  it  he  saw  his  bat¬ 
talions  melt  away  to  replace  casualties  before  his  eyes.  At 
last,  after  many  months  of  hope  deferred,  he  got  his  orders 
for  France.  But  there  again  something  went  wrong.  When 
I  saw  Brooke  he  was  deeply  depressed.  He  had  come  over  to 
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plead  his  case.  By  that  time  Sir  Sam’s  fate  as  well  as  Aitken’s, 
was  also  trembling  in  the  balance.  ‘I  am  afraid  they  are 
going  to  shelve  my  brigade,’  he  told  me  sorrowfully.  A  day 
or  two  later  he  returned,  was  wounded  in  body  this  time,  as 
he  had  been  in  heart,  and  I  never  saw  him  again  or  scarce 
heard  his  name  mentioned  until  I  read  of  his  early  death, 
long  after  the  close  of  the  conflict. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  of  a  hundred  gallant  officers  whose 
zealous  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  system  then  prevailing. 
I  was  a  witness  of  so  many  grievances  -  why,  I  scarce  can 
tell  -  and  the  confidant  of  so  many  who  bore  them.  Some, 
like  Meighan,  took  their  disappointments  cheerfully,  but  to 
others  it  was  as  gall  and  wormwood.  I  have  mentioned  the 
case  of  General  Lessard.  I  had  one  friend,  Gaudet  of  Quebec, 
a  most  brave  and  efficient  regular  officer,  who  raised  and 
commanded  the  Twenty-second  French-Canadian  Battalion, 
which  saw  service  in  France,  was  finally  driven  to  take 
employment  in  the  Imperial  army.  Another  was  Brigadier- 
General  G.  S.  Leckie,  who,  after  being  wounded,  hung  about 
for  months  hoping  that  his  proved  merit  as  commander  would 
recommend  him  for  another  brigade,  if  not  even  higher 
command.  I  can  never  forget  his  tremulous  indignation 
when  I  told  him  that  David  Watson  was  to  have  the  Fourth 
Division.  ‘Why  should  he  get  a  division?  What  has  he  done? 
What  experience  has  he  had?  It  isn’t  right  -  it  isn’t  justice?’ 

Yet,  after  all,  Watson  proved  an  excellent  commander  and 
was  very  popular  with  his  men. 

A  poignant  case  was  that  of  my  old  friend  and  neighbour, 
Hadley  Tremain,  who  had  raised,  commanded,  and  trained 
the  Hundred-and-twelfth  Nova  Scotia  Battalion,  had  brought 
them  overseas,  and  while  daily  expecting  orders  for  the  Front 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  men  drafted  away,  company 
by  company,  until  none  were  left.  Although  himself  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  boot,  he  was 
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refused  a  command,  and  obliged  to  return  home  humiliated. 
Later,  Tremain  became  a  marine  transport  officer,  and,  in 
this  capacity,  served  until  months  after  the  Armistice. 

The  Nova  Scotian  officers  seemed  to  have  suffered  a  good 
deal  at  the  Minister’s  hands  -  the  case  of  Colonel  Struan 
Robertson  being  notorious  all  over  the  Dominion. 

Of  course,  this  state  of  things  was  not  confined  to  Canada 
and  its  Minister  of  Defence.  The  War  Office  had  its  own 
lengthy  roster  of  victims  and  malcontents,  only  it  enjoyed 
greater  facilities  for  shunting  these  far  afield,  well  out  of  the 
way  -  even  if  a  large  proportion  did  not  disappear  for  ever. 

In  my  hospital  in  London,  the  admirable  one  established 
by  the  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  I  had,  as 
fellow-patients,  Major  Hamilton  Gault  of  Montreal,  the 
founder,  and  eventually  the  Commander  of  the  Princess 
Patricia’s  Light  Infantry  Regiment,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  young  soldiers  of  the  War.  I  do  not  believe  any  regiment, 
not  even  the  Guards,  saw  more  bloody  fighting  or  showed 
greater  gallantry  or  endured  greater  losses  and  hardships 
than  the  Princess  Patricia’s.  Their  first  two  commanders 
had  been  killed.  Gault  himself  had  been  several  times 
wounded,  and  now  had  suffered  the  amputation  of  his  leg, 
which  seemed  to  bring  his  active  service  to  a  close.  But  pro¬ 
longed  inactivity  was  not  for  him  -  he  was  fitted  with  a 
wonderful  contrivance  by  which  he  walked  almost  without  a 
limp,  and  managed  somehow  to  get  back  to  his  beloved 
regiment.  He  was  a  handsome  and  heroic  figure,  was  beloved 
by  his  men,  and  covered  his  country  with  glory. 

My  other  fellow-casualty  was  Major  ‘Willie’  Grant,  a 
professor  (subsequently  the  Principal)  at  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  son  of  my  old  friend,  Principal  Grant.  He  was  a 
most  plucky  little  man;  but  before  he  could  display  his 
military  prowess,  his  horse  incontinently  upreared  and  fell 
upon  him,  causing  him  grievous  injury  and  thereby  nipping 
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his  field  career  in  the  bud.  Grant  was  the  life  of  the  ward, 
not  the  least  amusing  feature  of  his  convalescence  being  his 
frequent  bedside  receptions  of  celebrated  literati  and  Oxford 
alumni.  On  one  occasion  we  were  all  much  edified  when  his 
father-in-law,  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Parkin  and  Sir  C.  P. 
Lucas,  held  a  platonic  discussion,  in  which  they  sought  to 
reconcile  certain  principles  in  the  Republic  with  Imperial 
Federation,  to  which  the  patient’s  contribution  was  a  series 
of  groans,  recalling  a  Greek  chorus,  which  increased  in 
intensity  until  the  matron  interfered,  and  the  two  eminent 
Grecians  and  Imperialists  were  gently  led  away. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  same  matron  had 
herself,  as  a  Canadian  Army  nurse,  cut  a  notable  figure  in  the 
world  a  year  or  so  before,  King  George  visiting  the  Front, 
had  sustained  a  bad  fall  from  his  horse,  resulting  in  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture.  The  nurse  who  returned  with  him  to  London 
was  a  Miss  Tremaine  of  Halifax,  and  for  several  ensuing 
weeks  she  remained  with  her  royal  patient  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  From  her  lips  I  heard  many  interesting  details  of  the 
King’s  home-life,  which  gave  me  a  clearer  picture  than  I  had 
ever  had  before  of  George  V  and  Queen  Mary  chez  eux. 

Early  in  December  1916  I  was  instructed  to  report  to  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  and  under  their  auspices  began  certain 
propaganda  work  for  the  Canadian  Government.  This  work 
took  me  into  the  French  Army,  beginning  with  Champagne 
and  afterwards  extending  to  Verdun  and  the  Argonne.  Four 
days  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  was  received  by  Cardinal 
Amette,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
interview,  and  who  furnished  me  with  letters  to  the  grand 
aumoniers  in  a  number  of  army  divisions.  His  Eminence  told 
me  that  he  himself  was  a  Norman  and  that  some  of  his 
ancestors  had  emigated  to  Canada.  I  also  met  Monseigneur 
Baudrillart,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Canada. 

Never,  while  life  endures,  shall  I  forget  the  experiences  of 
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the  next  ten  weeks:  the  stirring  sights  I  witnessed,  the  scenes 
of  courage,  hardship,  and  devotion,  the  friendships  of  gallant 
men.  For  there  were  no  braver  soldiers  in  the  French  Army 
than  the  twenty  thousand  priests  who  were  serving  as  army 
chaplains,  stretcher-bearers,  or  in  the  ranks.  Their  patriotism 
was  unquestionable,  unquenchable.  Although  their  religion 
bade  them  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  although  there  were 
many  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  ‘conscientious  objectors’ 
to  war,  at  the  call  of  their  country  they  sprang  to  arms  with 
the  rest.  The  testimony  of  every  commanding  officer  I  saw 
was  that  they  never  flinched  from  danger,  and  that  their 
example  was  of  the  highest  value  in  the  regiment.  Instances 
of  their  special  bravery  were  numerous,  and,  when  volunteers 
were  called  for  in  any  desperate  enterprise,  it  was  generally 
the  ex-priest  who  first  sprang  forward,  crying:  ‘ Me  voila, 
mon  capitaine!’’ 

I  must  not  forget  that  this  devotion  and  intrepidity  dis¬ 
tinguished  also  those  of  our  own  British  and  Canadian  clergy 
who  served  with  the  forces;  but  their  proportion  was,  of  course 
far  smaller  than  in  the  French  Army.  One  noble  figure  -  one 
of  the  noblest  in  the  War  -  occurs  to  me:  that  of  the  Rev. 
Percy  Beresford,  who  had  been  our  curate  at  Westerham. 
I  never  knew  a  saintlier  man,  yet  so  high  was  his  fervour,  so 
great  his  gift  of  leadership,  that  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  the  command  of  his  regiment,  when 
he  was  slain  in  action  at  the  close  of  1917.  Another  brave 
priest  I  knew  and  loved  was  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Scott 
of  Quebec,  a  poet  of  a  high  order,  who  knew  no  fear,  taking 
repeated  risks  to  encourage  the  men.  Although  Scott’s  sons 
were  killed,  and  himself  wounded,  he  came  through  the 
conflict,  scarred  in  body  and  mind,  but  invincible. 

At  Rheims  I  wasreceived  by  the  Archbishop ,  Cardinal  Lu£on, 
who,  after  a  lengthy  audience,  during  which  His  Eminence 
asked  me  many  questions  about  Canada  and  the  attitude  of  the 
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French  race  generally  towards  their  mother  country  and  the 
War,  he  conducted  me  personally  to  the  cathedral,  which,  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  less  damaged  than  I  had  expected.  Con¬ 
sidering  how  all  the  adjoining  buildings  had  been  levelled 
by  the  bombardment,  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy  had  been 
at  some  pains  to  avoid  the  noble  fabric.  Nevertheless,  we 
could  understand  the  indignation  of  the  whole  French  nation 
at  any  damage  at  all,  which  is  comparable  to  what  an  English¬ 
man  would  feel  if  Westminster  Abbey  suffered  in  any  degree 
from  shell-fire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Abbey  was  in  a  far 
more  parlous  state  at  the  close  of  the  War,  from  time  and 
neglect,  than  the  Cathedral,  and  the  repairs  since  undertaken 
to  the  fabric  were  hardly  on  a  smaller  scale.  All  of  the  recent 
restoration  of  Rheims  was  not  necessitated  by  German 
cannon. 

In  the  Champagne  sector  I  often  attended  mass  in  the 
trenches  -  sometimes  at  midnight.  On  Christmas  Eve  I 
joined  my  sister,  who  was  an  Army  nurse  at  the  American 
Hospital  at  Neuilly,  and  the  following  day,  in  company  with 
Miss  Montizambert  of  Quebec,  I  visited  the  Scottish 
Women’s  Hospital  at  - 

Early  in  February  I  finished  my  report  on  the  ‘Priest- 
Soldiers  of  the  French  Army.’  Shortly  afterwards,  Lord 
Northcliffe  printed  an  article  in  the  Times  recommending 
that  a  delegation  of  military  aumoniers  be  sent  to  Canada  to 
make  an  appeal  to  their  co-religionists  in  Quebec  on  behalf 
of  the  Allied  cause.  This  was  subsequently  done. 

It  is  futile  now  to  go  into  the  question  of  French- Canadian 
apathy  and  even  antagonism  during  the  War.  It  involves  too 
much  history,  too  many  deep-rooted  prejudices,  too  many 
misunderstandings  and  resentments  and  the  exposure  of  too 
much  bigotry  on  both  sides.  The  fact  remains  that  out  of  a 
French-speaking  population  of  over  three  millions,  only  some 
seventeen  thousand  served  with  the  colours,  and  this  in  spite 
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of  all  our  efforts  and  in  spite  of  a  conscription  law.  I  have 
always  bitterly  regretted  this;  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  it  reflected  equal  discredit  on  the  Canadian  Ministry  of 
that  time.  The  wrong  line  was  taken  from  the  first,  and 
aftenvards  it  was  too  late  to  placate  resentments  and  harmonize 
racial  sentiment. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  wrote  me: 

Prime  Minister’s  Office,  Ottawa, 
i st  February  1917. 

That  is  an  exceedingly  entertaining  report  of  France’s 
priest-soldiers,  and  its  publication  in  our  French  newspapers 
ought  to  produce  good  results.  It  should  appear  in  those 
newspapers  before  being  handed  out  to  the  English  papers. 
I  observe  that  you  would  have  prepared  a  French  version,  but 
that  a  translation  will  be  made  by  the  Press  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  publication  in  the  French  Press.  I  hope 
to  receive  it.  Otherwise,  I  shall  order  that  it  be  translated 
here  at  Ottawa  and  sent  to  the  French  newspapers. 

But  new  work  and  a  different  sphere  of  action  were  now 
awaiting  me. 
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How  can  out  of  this  welter  of  waste 
Of  life  and  youth  and  blood  and  treasure 
Spring  ultimate  good?  So  much  erased, 

Though  the  world’s  page  be  of  ampler  measure 
Yet  a  glory,  a  beauty,  a  hope  and  endeavour 
Have  gone  from  the  book  -  have  vanished  forever. 

From  Waste  (1917). 

Thus  far  I  had  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  written 
records  and  morale  of  the  army.  I  was  now  to  make  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  materiel  of  war.  The  British  War  Office 
had  set  up  a  War  Trophies  Committee,  besides  a  War 
Materials  Committee  and  a  War  Museum  Committee,  for  the 
collection  and  dispatch  to  England  of  examples  of  every  kind 
of  enemy  ordnance,  some  of  it  for  scientific  analysis,  with  a 
view  to  profiting  by  German  ingenuity  or  deducing  the 
enemy’s  material  shortage.  And  also  for  future  historical  and 
military  reference. 

A  suitable  officer  of  field  rank  was  required  to  ‘establish 
and  maintain  a  personal  connection  with  the  Armies  in  the 
field,  and  ensure  that  no  captured  material  of  value  was 
destroyed  or  appropriated  by  any  unit  or  individual  without 
authority.’  For  this  post  I  was  recommended  by  Lord  Derby, 
then  Secretary  for  War,  and  duly  became  seconded  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  Imperial  forces.  I  became  thenceforward  a 
British  Intelligence  Officer,  while  having  direct  relations  with 
the  Army  Ordnance  Department.  The  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  (Sir  William  Robertson)  furnished  me  with 
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a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  as 
follows: 

‘This  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Major  Beckles  Willson, 
G.S.O.,  First  Grade  of  the  Canadian  General  Staff,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  act  under  War  Office  Authority  as  Inspector 
of  War  Trophies,  for  the  collection  and  forwarding  to  London 
of  trophies  of  war,  enemy  ordnance,  and  all  objects  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  historical  interest.  Will  you  kindly  give  him  every 
facility  for  his  work?’ 

Now  began  for  me  two  years  of  arduous  but  exciting 
experiences  -  perhaps  as  varied  as  any  which  befell  any 
officer  in  the  army,  because,  on  the  Western  front  my  sphere 
of  operations  embraced  the  whole  battle  line  from  the  Belgian 
coast  to  Albert,  with  frequent  visits  to  the  French,  and  later 
the  American  fronts.  Thus  I  came  to  meet  personally,  not 
only  our  own  military  leaders,  but  also  those  of  our  Allies. 

In  the  course  of  my  duties  I  visited  repeatedly  every  army, 
every  army  corps  (save  two),  and  every  division  (save  six),  to 
say  nothing  of  brigades,  regiments,  and  administrative  units, 
in  the  whole  British  Army.  My  sphere  of  activity  extended 
from  Dunkirk  (Malo-les-Bains)  and  La  Panne,  where  the 
Fourth  Army  was,  southward  to  the  Second  Army  at  Cassel, 
the  Fifth  at  Aire, the  Third  at  Albert, and  the  First  at  Bethune; 
and  so  on  to  the  French  lines,  paying  visits  to  Rheims, 
Soissons,  Ham,  Verdun,  and  Compiegne,  to  Chantilly,  where 
I  frequently  met  General  Clive  (afterwards  British  Military 
Attache  at  Paris)  and  to  Paris  itself,  where  there  were  various 
staff  and  ordnance  units. 

Mention  of  Compiegne  reminds  me  that  once  when  I  was 
lunching  with  General  Dupont  of  the  French  Staff  I  heard 
much  comment  on  the  absence  of  officers  of  the  British 
Mission  at  the  international  mess.  The  representatives  of 
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every  Allied  country  had  his  place  at  the  board  -  save  England 
alone. 

‘Of  course,’  one  officer  said  to  me,  ‘the  English  have  the 
right  to  mess  where  they  choose,  but  isn’t  this  aloofness 
rather  regrettable?’ 

I  tried  to  explain  that  Sir  Henry  Wilson  had  said  he  found 
personal  contacts  in  the  international  mess  ‘too  distracting’; 
but  I  agreed  that  the  British  abstention  gave  rise  to  mis¬ 
understanding. 

I  do  not  propose  to  swell  this  book  with  War  reminiscences 
-  certainly  not  of  the  Western  front.  But  there  are  some  ob¬ 
servations  which,  as  a  historical  student  and  a  writer  upon 
other  wars,  I  may  be  expected  to  make.  I  have  often  been 
asked  my  personal  impressions  of  the  bearing  and  conversation 
of  the  military  leaders  I  met.  I  fear  I  was  generally  dis¬ 
appointed.  My  case  is  probably  that  of  all  those  who,  with 
ideals  based  on  history  or  influenced  by  popular  legend, 
encounter  modern  heroes  at  close  quarters.  Amongst  the 
French,  Joffre  seemed  to  me  another  and  an  elder  Buller, 
benevolent,  good-tempered,  with  a  solid,  slow- working  mind. 

Foch  carried  his  character  on  his  face  and  expressed  it  in 
his  speech.  He  was  quick,  ardent,  and  had  the  whole  business 
of  war  at  his  finger-ends.  But  apart  from  military  science  his 
greatness  dwindled,  and  his  opinions  were  those  of  an  inferior 
man.  In  spite  of  his  religion  and  outside  of  his  religion,  he 
had  no  real  belief  in  the  singleness  of  any  human  motives, 
and,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  War,  held  the  inveterate 
Gallic  view  of  England.  He  said  he  liked  Sir  Henry  Wilson 
because  he  was  so  utterly  unlike  any  Englishman  he  knew; 
and  Wilson  was  an  Irishman,  impulsive,  garrulous,  unreliable. 
Able  as  Foch  was,  as  a  soldier  I  often  in  1916-17  heard  him 
disparaged  by  French  officers,  who  said  he  was  no  natural 
leader,  that  he  was  carried  away  by  his  ideas  and  was 
ready  to  take  risks  which  could  not  be  justified.  Some  of 
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the  French  divisional  commanders  seemed  to  me  very 
competent,  at  least  in  their  talk  and  bearing;  but  only  a 
very  few  of  them  got  a  chance  to  prove  any  outstanding 
ability. 

Of  our  own  leaders  I  always  regarded  it  as  a  national 
calamity  that  Sir  John  French  should  have  been  displaced 
by  the  junta  at  the  War  Office  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
native  shrewdness  and  fighting  qualities  were  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  situation  on  the  Western  front.  Later,  when  he 
had  retired  from  the  army,  I  came  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the 
Earl  of  Ypres  (as  he  then  became),  and  I  knew  the  bitterness 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  given  the  chance  to  carry  out 
plans  that  might  have  affected  the  whole  campaign  and  the 
character  of  the  fighting. 

Of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  manly, 
cultivated,  and  modest  of  men  -  his  very  qualities  were 
against  him.  His  reserve  was  so  great  that  the  common 
soldier,  and  indeed  the  officers  outside  his  class  and  entourage, 
never  saw  him  and  knew  little  about  him.  He  was  a  cavalry 
officer,  had  been  educated  at  Oxford;  a  beau  sabreur  in  dress 
and  bearing. 

After  my  first  meeting  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  I 
wrote  in  my  journal: 

‘Haig  at  close  quarters  is  rather  different  from  what  I  had 
expected.  His  face  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  his  photo¬ 
graphs:  his  skin  clear  and  sallow,  his  hair  growing  thin  and 
lank.  His  mouth  is  large,  with  a  full  set  of  small,  strong 
teeth,  like  a  Latin.  He  strikes  one  as  more  like  a  dandy 
schoolmaster  than  a  great  soldier:  his  military  costume  being 
very  elegant,  especially  the  soft  buckskin  shoes!’ 

More  than  a  year  later  (13th  July  1917),  I  recorded  a 
luncheon-party  at  Haig’s  chateau  at  Blendecque,  at  which  a 
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Cabinet  Minister  (since  a  peer)  and  a  famous  art  critic  and 
Alpinist  were  guests. 

‘The  conversation  was  very  animated.  C.  related  his 
Himalayan  adventures,  which  interested  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  greatly.  When  the  talk  shifted,  and  M.  made  a  remark 
concerning  modern  education  and  the  working-classes  Haig 
showed  equal  vivacity.  “It  all  comes  back,”  he  said,  “to 
what  Benjamin  Jowett  said  to  Mr.  Gladstone.”  He  then 
quoted  Jowett’s  opinion.  He  thought  the  influence  of  the 
War  upon  England  and  English  institutions  would  not  be  so 
great  as  people  supposed,  an  opinion  which  the  statesman 
combated.  Haig  agreed  that  before  the  War  England  had 
only  regarded  the  army  as  a  sort  of  “side-show”  -  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  He  praised  General  Trenchard  and  the 
Flying  Corps  in  what  I  thought  rather  exaggerated  terms. 
“If  we  are  able  to  sleep  peacefully  at  night,  and  to  carry  on 
intelligently  by  day,  it  is  all  due  to  Trenchard.”  Several 
times  the  Commander-in-Chief  turned  to  the  long,  lanky, 
plain- visaged  General  Kidgell  (his  Chief-of- Staff),  who 
generally  answered  by  a  monosyllable  or  a  grunt.  After 
nearly  an  hour  of  this,  Sassoon  (Haig’s  A.D.C.),  looking 
sicker  and  more  Asiatic  than  ever,  whispered  to  me:  “Can’t 
we  push  ’em  off,  Major?  The  C.-in-C.’s  got  twenty  people 
waiting.”  I  caught  the  Alpinist’s  eye;  he  rose,  and  the  party 
broke  up.  Such  is  the  C.-in-C.’s  courtesy  and  fondness  for 
pleasant,  rambling  talk  that  I  am  convinced  he  would  have 
stood  another  hour  of  it.’ 

It  was  no  lack  of  admiration  for  Haig’s  fine  qualities  or 
blindness  to  his  personal  charm  that  had  led  me  a  year  pre¬ 
viously  to  pray  earnestly  that  out  of  the  War  some  ardent, 
masterful  spirit  would  arise,  ‘with  Wolfe’s  or  Nelson’s  battle- 
skill.’  But  both  we  and  the  French  were  always  praying  for 
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such  a  man,  and  perhaps  after  many  disappointments  we  got 
such  a  one  in  Marshal  Foch. 

‘They  tell  us  that  the  War  demands 
That  we  should  watch  and  wait 
That  burning  hearts  and  eager  hands 
Should  leave  their  charge  to  Fate. 

’Tis  false!  we  grope  beneath  the  ban 
Because  thou  hast  not  sent  The  Man?x 

If  Haig  recognized  his  own  limitations  -  and  we  know  he 
did  -  he  was  always  filled  with  belief  in  the  qualities  of  others, 
and  no  man  was  more  loyal  to  his  friends.  Of  Byng  he  wrote 
confidentially  to  Sir  John  French  after  the  First  Battle  of 
Ypres-in  the  highest  strain  of  panegyric,  a  letter  which 
played  its  part  in  the  choice  of  Byng  to  command  the 
Canadian  Corps  in  the  spring  of  1916,  in  preference  to 
Sir  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  then  unemployed. 

Byng’s  initiative  and  driving  power  on  one  occasion  just 
missed  a  great  and  crushing  conclusion,  because  he  was  not 
supported  as  he  should  have  been  by  the  General  Staff.  The 
break-through  at  Cambrai  in  October  1917  was  a  splendid 
feat.  Its  success  was  really  staggering.  The  gap  should  have 
been  filled  with  every  division  and  every  gun  that  could  have 
been  rushed  to  the  spot.  At  last  the  enemy  had  been  surprised. 
He  had  fled  for  his  life,  and,  as  we  now  know,  had  gone  on 
fleeing,  thinking  the  whole  British  Army  was  at  his  heels. 
And  it  should  have  been;  but  in  response  to  Byng’s  desperate 
appeals  for  adequate  support  he  was  told  that  ‘these  things 
are  not  to  be  done  out  of  hand,’  that  the  corps  and  divisions 
were  engaged  elsewhere,  that  G.H.Q.  ‘could  not  be  rushed,’ 
that  the  new  ground  must  be  ‘consolidated,’  and  that  the 
Third  Army  must  ‘look  after  its  own  stunts,’  etc.  I  was  in  the 

1  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  9th  June  1916. 
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sector  at  the  time  and  went  up  with  General  Snow  of  the 
Seventeenth  Corps  almost  to  the  outskirts  of  Cambrai.  What 
a  chance,  had  it  but  been  seized!  I  talked  to  our  Canadian 
cavalrymen  who  had  actually  been  in  the  town.  And  then, 
as  the  world  knows,  the  advance  was  not  followed  up  -  how 
could  it  have  been?  Our  men  were  tired  out,  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  too  slow  -  and  so  the  enemy  came  back  suddenly 
and  in  strength  and  all  we  had  gained  was  tragically  -  or 
comically  -  lost.  It  seemed  incredible  that  anyone  at  G.H.Q. 
should  have  expected  otherwise.  Yet  Byng  was  universally 
censured  for  allowing  himself  to  be  ‘surprised’;  he  had  been 
‘too  confident’;  the  War  was  ‘not  to  be  won  by  such  stunts.’ 

A  little  later  I  crossed  the  Channel  with  Lord  Northcliffe, 
who  was  accompanied  by  my  youthful  fellow-Montrealer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  Stuart.  Northcliffe  observed 
to  me:  ‘This  is  bad  news  about  Byng?’  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  ‘very 
bad  luck.’  He  rejoined  quickly:  ‘Bad  luck  or  bad  general¬ 
ship?’  His  argument  was  that  Byng  should  not  have  advanced 
unless  he  were  absolutely  certain  he  could  hold  what  he  had 
won.  I  told  him  that  it  was  probable  that  the  success  of  the 
forward  thrust  had  been  greater  than  the  Army’s  calculations. 
The  effort  had  wearied  them.  If  a  fresh  army  corps  had  been 
at  their  backs,  a  hundred  thousand  Germans  would  have 
been  caught  in  a  trap,  and  not  only  Cambrai,  but  Valenciennes 
would  have  been  ours.  Byng’s  generalship  was  not  at  fault. 
His  had  been  the  most  dramatic  and  successful  surprise 
attack  of  the  War.  He  had  simply  been  let  down  by  the 
higher  command  and  a  cast-iron  system  which  made  no 
allowance  for  elan  in  war.  Northcliffe  assented.  ‘I  know 
Byng,’  he  said.  ‘He  is  a  good  soldier.’ 

Byng  was  sent  for  by  the  War  Office,  and  a  fortnight  later 
I  met  him  in  Pall  Mall  with  Lady  Byng.  I  told  him  I  was  off 
to  Egypt.  ‘I  wish  to  God  I  was!’  was  his  answer,  with  a  grim 
smile. 
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How  he  would  have  stared  if  I  had  told  him  that  less  than 
five  years  later  he  would  be  off  to  Ottawa  as  Governor- 
General,  and  that  at  the  close  of  his  term  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  turn  to  him  to  take  charge  of  Scotland  Yard! 

Professional  soldiers  or  amateurs,  I  met  none  that  inspired 
me  with  greater  confidence  or  who  seemed  to  have  greater 
natural  military  capacity  than  Byng’s  successor  in  command 
of  the  Canadian  Corps,  Sir  Arthur  Currie.  A  tall  man  of 
forty-five,  with  a  boyish  expression  on  his  clean-shaven  face, 
surmounted  by  premature  steel-grey  hair,  Currie  impressed 
you  at  once  by  his  frankness,  his  bonhomie ,  and  his  common 
sense.  Accustomed  to  the  ways  of  rough  men,  there  was  yet 
nothing  rough  about  Currie.  Life,  it  was  plain,  had  taught 
him  a  great  deal.  You  could  see  that  he  had  thought  a  great 
deal;  even  that  he  had  suffered.  In  spite  of  his  humour  and 
amiability  he  was  intensely  virile  and  knew  his  own  mind, 
and,  like  Byng,  was  not  easily  moved  from  a  decision.  Above 
all,  he  was  as  honest  as  daylight,  a  hard  worker,  and  if  he  had 
ever  had  a  taste  for  any  form  of  dissipation  he  had  long  since 
put  it  away.  If  the  professional  lawyer  or  even  the  pro¬ 
fessional  doctor  had  given  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  study 
of  rules  and  practice  as  Currie  had  of  military  drill,  tactics, 
and  strategy,  no  one  would  accuse  him  of  amateurishness. 
When  the  War  broke  out  Currie  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Canadian  Militia  at  Vancouver. 
He  was  given  a  brigade  and  showed  by  his  coolness  under 
fire  and  his  prompt  decisions  at  critical  moments  that  he  was 
the  very  stuff  of  which  great  soldiers  are  made.  Moreover, 
he  never  became  cynical  or  lost  any  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  because  of  political  or  bureaucratic 
interference.  He  was  an  authentic,  uncompromising  fighter 
from  first  to  last.  Fie  made  up  his  mind  that  the  enemy 
was  waging  a  ruthless  war  and  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  them  was  to  kill  as  many  as  possible.  ‘This  is  not  a 
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game  for  points,’  he  once  said  to  me,  ‘but  a  process  of  de¬ 
struction.’  The  accusation  of  bloodthirstiness  which  certain 
Canadians  brought  against  him  on  account  of  a  letter  he  had 
written  embodying  these  views,  he  brushed  aside  with  scorn. 
He  knew  the  value  of  his  own  men,  and  was  ready  to  maintain 
their  superiority  even  to  the  Higher  Command.  Once  when 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  objected  to  the  term  ‘fighting  divisions,’ 
saying  that  the  whole  Army  was  composed  of  fighting 
divisions,  Currie  boldly  challenged  this  dictum.  To  say  that 
all  divisions  (and  several  in  particular)  were  fighting  divisions 
in  the  sense  that  Canadians  were,  was  disproved  by  the  record 
of  engagements  and  the  casualty  lists. 

I  once  accompanied  two  eminent  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  down  the  line,  calling  in  the  course  of  the 
day  on  the  Army  Commanders  and  five  Corps  Commanders . 
At  the  close  of  the  tour  both  said  that  the  personalities  which 
had  impressed  them  most  was  Sir  Arthur  Currie.  Yet  both 
admitted  they  had  hardly  heard  of  him  before.  One  of  them 
wrote  me  afterwards: 

‘There  is  a  lofty,  Lincoln-like  touch  about  him  which  is 
not  to  be  taught  at  Sandhurst.’ 

My  natural  admiration  for  the  qualities  of  our  own  troops 
did  not  blind  me  to  those  of  the  Australians,  whose  fighting 
instinct  was  so  strong  that  it  frequently  had  to  be  curbed  by 
their  officers,  and  who  hated  the  monotony  of  trench-warfare 
with  a  sullen  hatred.  Physically  the  New  Zealanders  were 
the  elite  of  the  whole  army,  and  I  could  always  pick  them  out 
by  their  stature  and  slenderness  in  any  collection  of  Imperial 
troops. 

But  if  I  did  not  note  any  Clives  or  Stonewall  Jacksons 
occupying  high  command  in  the  British  Army  I  met  many 
cheerful,  agreeable  gentlemen  of  character  who  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  do  their  duty  and  justify  the  confidence  of  the 
Army  Council  and  of  their  own  men.  If  they  were  debarred 
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by  the  nature  of  the  warfare  from  winning  victories,  they 
could  at  least  make  the  lot  of  the  common  soldier  a  little  less 
dull  and  so  keep  the  heart  in  him.  None  did  this  so  thoroughly 
as  my  old  friend,  Sir  Aylmer  Haldane,  commanding  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  who  I  had  first  known  when  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  South  African  War.  ‘Look  after  your  men,’ 
he  once  said  to  me,  ‘is  one  of  the  soundest  military  maxims, 
and  one  which  Wolfe  followed.  Every  ounce  of  comfort  and 
goodwill  you  put  into  their  lives  will  be  returned  to  you  when 
stiff  work  is  called  for.’  The  example  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps 
in  providing  canteens,  books,  games,  baths,  and  concert- 
parties  was  followed  by  other  corps  and  divisions  who 
moved  up  into  the  front  line  all  the  brighter  and  fresher  for 
their  bright  spell  in  rest  billets. 

Perhaps  the  ‘Old  Contemptibles,’  who  had  been  trained 
under  a  more  Spartan  regime,  would  have  been  contemptuous 
of  all  this;  but  the  rank  and  file,  from  1916  onwards  were  the 
bulk  and  body  of  the  nation’s  youth,  doing  their  best  to  be 
cheery  optimists  and  to  face  Life  -  aye,  and  Death,  too,  with 
a  smile. 

On  one  occasion  our  mess  was  honoured  by  General  ‘Jack’ 
Seely,  who  now  had  a  cavalry  command  which  included  most 
of  the  mounted  Canadians.  As  I  sat  opposite  him,  watching  his 
boyish  face  and  his  china-blue  eyes  and  listening  to  his  simple 
talk,  it  seemed  difficult  to  realize  that  he  had  actually  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  conflict.  The  subject  of  summer-time  came  up,  and 
Seely  said:  ‘Oh,  but  surely  it  is  wrong.  You  cannot  make  it 
twelve  o’clock,  you  know,  merely  by  saying  so.’  I  undertook 
to  grapple  with  him.  Time,  I  said,  was  marked  arbitrarily. 
In  Canada  we  had  three  different  times.  One  town  might 
have  Eastern  time,  central  time  and  railway  time,  and  also 
solar  time.  But  no  one  could  grapple  with  such  a  mind  as 
Seely’s.  His  blue  eyes  reproved  you.  ‘Oh,  but  it  isn’t  honest. 
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It’s  a  downright  lie  to  say  it’s  twenty  minutes  to  three  when 
it’s  really  twenty  minutes  to  four!’  What  could  one  say? 

But,  after  all,  Kitchener  himself  was  impervious  enough 
to  new  ideas.  In  my  diary  I  note  that  upon  one  occasion 
(26th  October  1917)  I  lunched  with  Sir  Arthur  Sloggett, 
Director  of  the  Medical  Services: 

‘He  showed  me  the  very  first  British  steel  helmet  which  he 
himself  had  been  the  means  of  introducing.  Said  that  at  the 
outset  he  went  to  Kitchener  and  earnestly  advocated  its 
adoption.  He  talked  for  nearly  forty  minutes  as  eloquently 
and  earnestly  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  At  the  end  of  his 
harangue  Kitchener,  who  had  never  moved,  took  out  his 
watch  and  said  slowly: 

‘“Sloggett,  do  you  know  you  have  been  talking  b-y 
nonsense  for  forty  minutes?” 

‘  Sloggett  told  me  that  he  packed  up  his  helmets  and  went 
away  without  a  word.  “I  saw  it  was  hopeless,”  he  said.’ 

At  Hesdin,  which  was  G.H.Q.  Second  Echelon,  I  estab¬ 
lished  a  storehouse  of  enemy  ordnance.  The  Commandant 
of  the  town  was  a  choleric  ex-Indian  officer,  Colonel  Dunster- 
ville.  One  day  he  sent  an  orderly  requesting  my  attendance 
upon  him.  As  I  entered  his  office,  he  fairly  roared  at  me: 

‘You  are  reported  to  have  brought  explosives  into  the 
building  you  occupy,  sufficient  to  wreck  the  premises  and 
endanger  life  and  limb.’ 

I  was  much  surpised,  but  admitted  that  General  Brooke- 
Poplam  had,  a  few  days  before,  forwarded  me  a  couple  of 
large  aerial  bombs  which  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  get 
emptied,  but  that  these  were  not  dangerous  if  handled  with 
care. 

‘Not  dangerous!’  shouted  the  colonel.  He  took  out  his 
watch.  ‘It  is  now  ten-thirty,’  he  said.  ‘Two  hours  -  I  shall 
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give  you  two  hours  to  remove  those  bombs  outside  this  town. 
Otherwise,  I  will  place  you  under  arrest.’ 

In  my  diary  I  wrote:  ‘Is  it  not  wonderful  how  all  these 
gallant  old  Indian  veterans,  now  so  far  behind  the  line,  are 
in  mortal  terror  of  even  an  unexploded  cartridge,  let  alone 
a  shell,  which  is  probably  a  “dud”?’ 

The  incident  did  not  end  here,  even  though  I  got  rid  of 
my  terrible  bombs.  Dunsterville  had  heard  that  I  had 
‘instructed  an  orderly  to  hammer  the  head  on  to  an  aerial 
torpedo’  and  other  enormities,  and  straightway  sent  off  a 
report  to  G.H.Q.  stating  that  by  my  rash  behaviour  I  was 
imperilling  the  safety  of  the  town.  He  was  careful  to  send  me 
a  copy  of  this  report,  so  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  call  on 
my  chief,  General  Charteris,  B.G.  Intelligence,  at  Blendecques 
and  explain  the  situation.  Charteris  laughed,  but  advised  me 
to  choose  another  site  for  my  collection  of  explosives.  The 
joke  of  it  was  that  Colonel  Watson  of  the  Central  Army 
Laboratory,  who  always  emptied  my  shells,  worked  un¬ 
troubled  in  another  quarter  of  Hesdin.  Watson’s  job  was 
surely  the  most  unpleasant  in  the  British  Army.  He  was  a 
tired,  little  man,  and  constantly  dissecting  and  analyzing 
explosives,  and  I  believe  there  were  occasional  accidents. 
He  admitted  that  certain  of  the  new  alleged  ‘duds’  were 
awkward  things  to  have  about,  and  that  the  worst  of  my  big 
bombs  was  that  they  were  constructed  on  a  new  pattern,  and 
you  never  quite  knew  what  was  inside  or  just  when  it  would 
act  until  you  ‘poked’  at  their  insides  a  bit. 

When  I  carried  back  my  pair  of  winged  beauties,  he 
pointed  to  a  couple  of  unexploded  bombs  exactly  like  them 
under  his  desk,  which  he  said  he  had  had  for  a  month  and 
been  using  as  convenient  foot-rests! 

Early  in  June  I  was  at  Bailleul.  I  wrote  in  my  diary: 

‘7 th.  -  This  morning  the  vast  mines  preparing  for  months 
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before  Messines  and  Wytschaete  were  exploded  and  an 
attack  on  a  fifteen  kilometere  began.  I  believe  a  Canadian 
sapper  named  Yuill  started  the  show.  It  is  to  be  the  biggest 
artillery  duel  of  the  War,  and  the  shelling  on  both  sides  is 
continuous  and  appalling.’ 

A  day  or  two  later  I  arranged  with  Colonel  Mann, 
D.A.D.O.S.  here,  about  parking  enemy  guns  in  the  Grand 
Place.  I  spoke  with  one  of  the  five  thousand  prisoners  who 
were  being  shepherded  into  cages.  This  fellow,  a  Wurtem- 
burger,  was  cool  enough,  and  said  his  chief  concern  were 
the  lice  which  he  had  collected  in  his  Wytschaete  billets. 
He  told  me  Germany  had  plenty  of  reserves,  that  he  expected 
the  War  would  last  for  years,  but  that  personally  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  the  hell  we  had  made  it  for  them  the  past 
few  days.  Every  officer  in  his  company  had  been  killed  by 
the  explosion. 

The  next  day,  after  a  busy  time  about  Ploegsteert,  where 
I  counted  eighty-seven  unexploded  heavy  shells  (‘duds’)  in  a 
single  field,  and  more  were  still  falling.  This  pointed  to 
Boche  carelessness  somewhere.  I  went  over  to  Ypres  and 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  Captain  Lee,  the  then  Town 
Major.  ‘Lee,’  I  wrote,  ‘is  a  fine  fellow  -  a  cheery  Irish  giant. 
After  tea  we  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  gaol,  his  headquarters, 
and  took  stock  of  the  latest  damage  to  the  town.  The  noise 
of  our  batteries  deafening.’ 

Less  than  a  week  later  (13th  June)  Lee  was  shelled  out  of 
his  quarters  by  a  terrific  bombardment,  and  had  thereafter  to 
take  refuge  underground.  ‘Here,’  he  told  me,  ‘we  are  as 
quiet  as  on  Salisbury  Plain.’  He  thought  the  shelling  on  the 
13th,  was  the  worst  the  town  had  ever  had  -  the  greatest 
damage  at  first  having  been  caused  by  fire.  Little  by  little  this 
ancient  town  is  facing  total  destruction,  but  the  pinnacles  of  her 
Cloth  Hall  still  point  upwards,  like  maimed  fingers,  to  heaven. 
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I  find  in  my  diary  the  following  concerning  my  first  visit 
to  Verdun: 

‘8th,  May.  -  Reported  to  H.Q.  of  II  Armee  at  Souilly. 
Stout,  erect,  alert  little  General  Guillaumat.  Thence  to 
Corps  H.Q.  at  Regret,  and  so  on  to  the  Citadel.  Weather 
damp,  turning  to  rain.  After  lunch  donned  my  Adrian  casque 
and  gas-mask,  and  set  off  to  Fort  Souville.  Less  than  two 
kilometres  out,  a  shell  exploded,  smashing  up  the  lorry  in 
front  and  killing  the  driver.  We  got  out  and  cleared 
away  debris.  Other  shells  fell  as  we  wound  our  way  up 
the  muddy  road.  Captain  Huillard,  the  Commandant, 
came  out  to  meet  us,  a  splendid  fellow,  lame  from  a 
recent  wound.  Had  a  talk  with  him  about  the  character 
of  the  recent  shells.  Larger  proportion  of  duds  than 
formerly.  Went  out  with  him  in  a  lull  and  noted  terribly 
shattered  state  of  tower  and  bastions.  Saw  Douaumont, 
Hardamont  Fort,  de  Vaux,  Cote  du  Poivre.  Not  a 
blade  of  grass  for  miles.  In  distance  German  observa¬ 
tion  post  plainly  visible.  Also  visited  Fort  St.  Mihiel,  and 
after  dinner  at  Citadel  and  an  amusing  concert  by  the  poilus, 
I  slept  in  one  of  the  damp  brick  vaults  between  sheets  of  coarse 
canvas,  which  I  soon  discarded,  although  they  had  been  put 
on  in  my  honour. 

‘The  next  morning  I  spent  in  examining  the  German  guns 
and  ammunition  in  Verdun  in  company  with  Captain  Nereuil, 
with  whom  I  struck  up  a  real  friendship.  Afterwards  I 
presented  him  with  a  set  of  Bairnsfather  drawings  with  which 
he  decorated  his  quarters.  He  said  they  were  funnier  than 
anything  the  French  comic  draughtsmen  had  done  and  helped 
to  infuse  that  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  not  to  say  levity,  which 
the  French  wondered  at  in  the  British.  Lunched  with 
Commandant  Sarot,  who  told  me  many  striking  things  about 
last  year’s  fighting.’ 
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I  had  a  good  many  close  shaves  from  time  to  time.  In 
June  1916  I  foolishly  tried  to  dodge  between  the  church  at 
Loos  and  a  factory  we  were  using  as  an  O.P.  in  full  sight  of 
the  enemy  marksmen  who  were  only  some  fifty  yards  away. 
It  was  an  exploit  commonly  performed,  and  rendered  less 
hazardous  by  a  sort  of  mutual  forbearance  during  certain 
hours.  This  time,  bursting  shrapnel  kept  me  uncomfortably 
crouched  in  the  churchyard  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  confess  I  never  expected  to  come  unscathed  from  that 
peppering. 

On  another  occasion,  while  I  was  on  my  way  from  Neuville 
St.  Vaast  to  Vimy,  the  wind-screen  of  my  car  was  smashed  by 
a  scrag-end  of  shell  at  Thelus  corner.  As  my  driver,  a  plucky 
fellow  named  Reece,  held  on,  we  met  General  Burstall,  who 
warned  me  that  the  road  was  being  shelled  heavily,  and  that 
he  had  just  narrowly  escaped.  As  he  spoke  a  shell  burst 
near  us.  We  turned  back  and  took  another  road,  and  it  was 
not  until  twenty  minutes  that  Reece  stopped  the  car.  He 
said  his  foot  hurt  him,  took  off  his  boot  and  pointed  to  his 
sock  which  was  soaked  in  blood.  Yet  he  had  not  felt  the 
steel  when  it  struck  him. 

At  Poperinghe  the  billets  next  to  mine  were  struck  by  a 
monster  bomb  and  twenty  men  -  nearly  all  New  Zealanders  - 
were  killed  outright. 

From  my  diary  I  extract  the  following: 

‘ $th  September .  -  Arrived  at  Malo-les-Bains  just  before 
dark  and  got  billets  at  the  Hotel  de  1 ’Ocean,  my  two  orderlies 
going  to  the  Town  Major’s.  The  town  has  been  much 
bombed  of  late,  and  there  is  some  panic.  After  dinner  strolled 
out  to  find  the  streets  pitch  dark  and  deserted.  Found  the 
Town  Major’s  with  difficulty,  but  office  was  shut.  Suddenly 
came  the  warning  siren  -  hostile  aircraft.  I  groped  my  way 
along  the  streets  and  finally  found  my  quarters.  Door  locked, 
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and  was  kept  waiting  ten  minutes,  when  a  white-faced  girl 
opened  it  and  I  got  upstairs.  On  the  way  I  could  hear  groans 
and  ejaculations  from  the  basement,  but  there  was  no  other 
sign  of  life.  By  this  time  the  anti-aircraft  guns  were  making 
a  lively  racket  and  the  windows  were  rattling.  The  din  grew 
terrific  and  then  came  a  deafening  explosion  quite  near;  then 
another,  and  another,  followed  by  agonized  human  screams. 
I  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  hotel’s  thirty  bedrooms. 
Thought  I  had  better  move  my  bed  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  in  case  of  broken  glass.  Read  a  little  and  finally  got 
to  sleep,  but  at  four-fifteen  was  awakened  by  a  thunderclap, 
and  a  storm  broke  forth.  Torrents  of  rain  descended,  and  this 
was  the  moment  chosen  by  the  amiable  Boche  to  begin 
shelling  the  whole  place,  with  naval  guns  from  Ostend. 
What  with  the  bursting  shells  and  Nature’s  thunder  and 
lightning,  I  was  having  a  pleasant  time.  Finally,  there  was 
a  stupendous  burst  that  shook  the  house,  and  soon  after  that 
daylight  appeared  and  I  went  out  to  view  the  damage.  In 
the  next  street  but  one  a  crater  filled  the  entire  width  of  the 
street  and  the  interior  of  a  number  of  houses  had  been 
wrecked.  For  hundreds  of  yards  about  glass  and  crockery 
lay  heaped  in  the  streets.  Six  of  our  men  in  lorries  had  been 
struck,  but  none  killed.  A  little  farther  on,  another  deep 
hole  yawned,  and  by  its  brink  -  strange  spectacle!  -  sat  a 
young  girl,  reading  a  small  book  and  munching  a  crust,  with 
her  back  to  us,  and  a  crowd  of  startled  children.  I  think  she 
had  been  driven  out  of  her  senses.  As  I  was  leaving  the 
precincts,  there  was  a  piercing  shriek;  I  turned  and  saw 
another  girl  prone  on  the  ground  -  apparently  in  convulsions. 
She  had  become  entangled  in  a  live  electric  wire,  and  was 
being  shocked  to  death.  We  sprang  forward  and  at  length  she 
was  disentangled  and  borne  off  -  a  horrifying  spectacle.’ 
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advance-guard  of  the  American  Army  after  they  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  Vosges.  On  22nd  August,  I  wrote: 

‘Reached  Laguy  in  the  American  sector  at  noon,  and  half 
an  hour  later  presented  my  letter  to  Major-General  Sibert, 
G.O.C.,  First  Division  at  Gondrecourt  -  Captain  Sherman, 
A.D.C.,  a  pleasant  young  West-Pointer,  took  me  in.  The 
General  a  large,  rather  ungainly  man.  After  our  talk  about 
machine-guns  and  helmets  we  went  into  lunch,  where  I  found 
Major-General  Bullard,  a  Southerner,  Brigadier-General 
McAndrew,  Brigadier-General  Coe,  Colonel  Cruikshank,  and 
Captain  J.  K.  Wilson.  Talk  during  lunch  rather  surprised 
me,  it  was  all  so  vague  and  ingenuous  -  boyish  almost. 
I  might  have  been  amongst  some  nice  civilians  in  an  American 
Pullman  smoking-car.  Whatever  they  knew  about  war,  they 
knew  little  except  what  they  had  read  in  the  papers,  and 
made  no  pretences  of  knowing  more,  asking  me  questions  as 
to  French  persons  and  places  and  conditions  that  every 
English  subaltern  knows  before  he  ever  sets  foot  in  France. 
They  haven’t  the  faintest  notion  yet  when  they  are  to  go  into 
the  line.  I  gather  it  will  be  months  before  their  men  are  ready. 
I  told  the  General  his  troops  were  unusually  tall  and  active  - 
they  reminded  me  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

‘  “We’re  more  like  the  Canadians,”  he  remarked. 

‘  “Yes,  sir,”  I  agreed,  adding  “only  perhaps  not  quite  so 
quick.”  He  looked  at  me,  puzzled.  “Why,  I  don’t  know-” 
he  began.  But  the  others  had  seen  my  point  and  were  laugh¬ 
ing.  “I  meant,  sir,”  I  explained,  a  little  ashamed  of  my  jest, 
“our  people  were  a  little  quicker  to  get  into  the  War.” 

‘General  Sibert  considered  this  impertinent  statement 
magnanimously.  “Yes,  I  guess  that’s  so,”  he  agreed. 

‘Coming  out  of  the  mess  an  American  major  accosted  me 
and  said  he  had  just  spent  a  month  at  British  G.H.Q.  and 
wished  them  to  know  how  grateful  he  was  for  the  courtesy 
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and  consideration  shown  him  there.  He  was  an  ordnance 
officer.  One  saying  of  his  I  must  write  down:  “We  as  a  nation 
will  only  learn  by  experience,”  he  said,  “just  as  individuals  we 
learn.  In  spite  of  all  you  can  teach  us,  and  all  we  ought  to 
learn  from  your  mistakes,  we  will  go  blundering  along  in  our 
own  way.”  ’ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  my  establishment  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  as  to  make  it  incumbent,  in  the  opinion 
of  G.H.Q.,  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  a  more  senior 
officer.  There  were  numbers  of  old  generals  about  clamouring 
for  appointments  in  France,  and  one  day  I  was  sent  for  by 
General  Butler,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who, 
after  paying  me  several  compliments,  informed  me  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  appoint  Major-General  C.  G.  Donald, 
C.B.,  who  had  lately  commanded  a  Territorial  Division  in 
India,  as  Chief  Inspector  of  War  Trophies,  with  myself  as 
Assistant.  General  Donald  duly  turned  up.  He  was  elderly 
and  affable,  had  never  served  in  France,  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  enemy  ordnance  and  very  little  of  our  own. 
I  perceived  that  I  should  have  to  carry  on  precisely  as  before, 
doing  all  the  work,  while  he,  as  my  chief,  would  get  the 
credit,  such  as  it  was.  I  therefore  soon  afterwards  called  at 
the  War  Office  and  submitted  a  proposal  to  be  transferred  to 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  I  was  asured  by  Ian  Macpherson, 
the  Under-Secretary,  that  my  application  would  be  favour¬ 
ably  considered.  I  noted  on  21st  December: 

‘Sir  Arthur  Leetham  took  me  into  the  Under-Secretary’s 
office.  He  is  a  dark,  clean-shaven,  heavy  spectacled, 
youngish  man.  Was  very  cordial,  pointed  to  a  book  on  his 
desk,  and  said:  “I  have  read  that  through  more  than  once 
and  often  refer  to  it.  I  quoted  from  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  day.”  ’ 
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My  heart  warmed  to  him.  It  was  my  Life  and  Letters  of 
General  Wolfe. 

Before  leaving  England  on  my  new  appointment,  as  I  had 
a  few  weeks  of  leisure,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  long-felt  want 
on  the  part  of  our  soldiers  was  some  sort  of  historical 
familiarity  with  the  country  they  were  fighting  over.  I  felt 
convinced  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  their  interest  in  their 
present  life  and  work  to  know  what  other  soldiers,  particularly 
English,  had  done  on  this  very  terrain  in  the  long  past. 
Several  distinguished  officers  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  idea 
warmly  approved,  and  I  was  advised  by  the  War  Office  to 
consult  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
official  historian  of  the  War.  Accordingly  I  called  on 
Fortescue  at  his  charming  house  in  Hampstead,  close  to 
Du  Maurier’s  old  house.  I  wrote: 

‘A  slender,  clean-cut,  gentlemanly  fellow,  rising  fifty,  but 
looking  much  younger.  So  engrossed  did  we  become  in 
conversation  that  two  hours  slipped  by.  I  was  able  to  tell 
him  a  good  deal  about  actual  army  conditions  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  .  .  .  He  told  me  he  had  never  made  any 
money  by  his  books  or  writings  -  not  more  than  a  private 
soldier’s  pay.  Now,  of  course,  as  official  historian,  he  will 
be  well  paid.  Showed  me  a  valuable  miniature  he  had  just 
picked  up  and  bade  me  guess  its  identity.  “Johnny  Burgoyne,” 
I  said,  “but  unlike  the  others.”  “It  is  Burgoyne,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  if  surprised.  .  .  .  Thoroughly  approved  my 
Soldiers’  Hand-book  for  France  and  Flanders.’ 

In  the  end,  although  General  Sir  Aylmer  Haldane  penned  a 
very  interesting  introduction  to  the  book  I  wrote,  of  which 
half  a  million  copies  were  to  be  handled  by  the  official 
canteens,  it  never  appeared.  The  explanation  reached  me 
months  later  in  Egypt.  Paper,  which  was  now  being  rationed, 
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gave  out,  and  just  when  Messrs.  Dent  were  about  to  surmount 
this  difficulty  the  German  push  of  March  1918  came,  and 
there  were  other  things  to  think  of  than  past  history  for  the 
soldiers. 

It  was  a  good  idea.  I  much  regretted  I  had  not  thought  of 
it  before. 


CHAPTER  14 


In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemene  I  sat  at  twilight, 

No  sound  the  stillness  broke,  until  a  form  approached, 

And,  there,  beneath  an  olive,  knelt  and  prayed. 

I,  peering,  saw  a  stripling,  clad  in  khaki, 

Lost  in  his  fervid  orison.  I  knew  him  well, 

One  Isaacs,  an  Oxford  Jew,  a  subaltern. 

Much  marvelling,  I  stole  on  tiptoe  out, 

And  in  Gethsemene  left  the  Jew  in  prayer. 

From  Jerusalem  (1918). 

At  the  close  of  January  1918  I  set  off  under  orders  for  Italy. 
But  I  was  not  fated  to  pass  even  one  tranquil  night  in  Paris 
en  route ,  for  my  hotel  was  near  the  Place  de  l’Opera  and  I  was 
awakened  by  a  series  of  terrific  bomb  explosions  which  sent 
me  into  the  street.  There  I  found  everybody  in  a  panic,  and 
a  mass  of  wreckage  in  the  Rue  du  Quatre  Septembre.  They 
told  me  twenty  people  had  been  killed. 

At  Padua,  which  was  British  headquarters  in  Italy,  I  did 
not  remain  long,  but  long  enough  to  revive  memories  of 
Ypres  and  the  Salient,  for  it  was  the  Second  Army  with 
General  Plumer  and  my  friend  Harington  which  were 
stationed  there,  endeavouring  to  retrieve  the  Italian  situation 
after  Caporetto.  Not  a  healthy  place,  just  then,  Padua;  for 
the  enemy  had  taken  to  bombing  it  vigorously.  On  17th 
February  I  got  my  instructions  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  spending 
several  days  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples  on  the  way  to 
Taranto. 

With  memories  of  the  camp  at  Taranto,  and  of  the  terrific 
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storm  which  blew  my  tent  down  and  scattered  my  kit  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  I  boarded  the  Leasowes  Castle  (which 
was  sunk  on  her  next  trip)  and  embarked  for  Alexandria, 
where,  after  dodging  mines  and  submarines,  we  arrived  on 
the  last  day  of  February. 

What  a  change  now  greeted  me!  Into  what  a  different 
atmosphere  was  I  now  plunged!  The  prevailing  excitement, 
the  haste,  the  anxiety,  and  the  ‘short  commons’  of  Europe 
left  far  behind;  the  hotel  and  restaurant  tables  of  Alexandria 
were  loaded  with  plenteous  and  appetising  fare;  pretty 
women  and  smart  raiment  abounded;  the  opera  flourished,  as 
did  horse-racing,  polo,  tennis,  and  thes  dansants. 

To  General  Jackson,  Director  of  Ordnance,  bluff,  hearty, 
humorous  old  veteran,  I  presented  myself,  and  over  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  such  as  I  had  not  tasted  for  months, 
he  narrated  to  me  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  the  chances  of  an  early  fresh  offensive  beyond 
Jerusalem.  In  his  company  I  went  over  the  whole  store  of 
enemy  guns  and  captured  material  at  Gabarry,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ordnance  officers  stationed  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  was  styled  Second  Echelon.  A  couple  of  days 
later  I  set  out  for  Cairo.  In  my  diary  I  find  this  entry: 

‘2 nd  March  -  On  the  train  a  tall  young  major  greeted  me 
with  an  exclamation  of  surpise.  It  was  Lord  Winterton, 
whom  I  had  last  seen  at  luncheon  at  the  Marlborough  Club 
two  months  before  the  War.  He  is  now  in  the  Camel  Corps  at 
Heliopolis.  We  talked  during  the  whole  journey  of  affairs 
on  this  front,  of  the  people  in  command,  and  of  the  Hejaz 
side-show,  in  which  a  young  Oxonian  named  Lawrence  is 
taking  a  strangely  prominent  part.  Old  Hussein,  it  appears, 
has  been  won  over  by  our  money,  but  is  a  difficult  bird  to 
handle.  We  are  now  aiming  towards  Es-Salt  and  the  Hejaz 
railway,  which  the  Turks  still  hold.’ 
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Later,  I  found  that  the  fact  of  Winterton’s  being  a  Member 
of  Parliament  by  no  means  increased  his  consequence  or  his 
authority  in  the  army  or  in  Anglo-Egyptian  civil  circles,  and 
that  there  was  a  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  slight  him. 
I  may  mention  that  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Cairo  the  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  gave  a  garden-party 
at  the  Residency  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who 
was  on  a  visit  of  inspection  in  Egypt.  It  happened  that  on  that 
day  I  lunched  with  Winterton  at  Heliopolis  and  mentioned 
that  I  must  return  to  Cairo  for  the  Royal  garden-party. 
‘What  royal  garden-party?’  asked  my  host.  When  I  explained 
he  said:  ‘But  I  have  received  no  invitation.  However,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  had  better  go  also.’  I  then  showed  him  a  slip  accom¬ 
panying  the  card,  stating  that  unless  the  latter  were  personally 
presented  to  the  guard  at  the  Residency,  entrance  would 
positively  be  refused.  ‘How  tiresome,’  remarked  Winterton. 
‘Then  do,  like  a  good  fellow,  see  Jimmy  Watson,  or  whoever 
it  is,  the  moment  you  get  back  and  get  a  card  for  me  and  leave 
it  at  Shepherd’s  Hotel  to  be  called  for.  I’ll  roll  up  about 
five  or  so.’  He  and  I  then  mounted  horses  -  thank  goodness, 
not  camels!  -  and  rode  for  a  few  miles  along  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  where  I  caught  a  train  into  the  city.  Hurriedly 
changing  into  a  fresh  uniform  I  duly  presented  myself  at  the 
Residency,  and  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  a  subaltern  private 
secretary  who  was  in  charge  of  the  invitations,  and  told  him 
that  Lord  Winterton  had  not  received  his  card.  ‘Quite  so,’ 
was  the  reply.  ‘He  hasn’t  received  a  card  because  his  name 
isn’t  on  the  list.’ 

‘Isn’t  on  the  list,’  I  echoed,  ‘but  he’s  a  field  officer,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  a  peer,  into  the  bargain.  There  must  be 
a  mistake!  Surely  he  ought  to  be  on  the  Residency  list?’ 

The  young  officer  sniffed.  ‘Oh,  I  dare  say  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  be.  But  I  don’t  see  any  record  of  his  having  called 
on  the  High  Commissioner.’ 
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‘He  is  a  soldier  on  duty,’  I  urged,  ‘and  may  not  have  had 
the  time.’ 

In  the  end,  by  threatening  to  appeal  to  Colonel  Watson 
and  even  the  High  Commissioner  himself,  a  card  of  invitation 
was  forthcoming  and  dispatched  post-haste  to  Shepherd’s 
Hotel.  Later  in  the  afternoon  I  accosted  Winterton  himself 
in  the  grounds. 

‘Hallo!’  I  greeted  him.  ‘I’m  glad  to  see  you  got  the  card 
all  right.’ 

‘What  card?’  asked  the  Earl  pleasantly.  ‘Oh,  yes,  I  remem¬ 
ber!  No,  I  just  strolled  in.  Some  silly  fellow  tried  to  stop 
me,  but  I  gave  my  name,  and  -  he  retired  in  disorder.’ 

At  that  we  both  laughed,  and  I  -  not  for  the  first  time  - 
realized  that  a  painful  self-distrust  is  not  to  be  numbered 
amongst  my  eminent  friend’s  salient  traits. 

At  this  reception  I  enjoyed  a  brief  chat  with  the  Duke, 
who  expressed  much  surprise  at  seeing  me  in  Egypt,  and  on 
learning  that  I  was  temporarily  seconded  from  the  Canadian 
forces. 

I  was  also  presented  by  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  the  High 
Commissioner,  to  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  who  impressed 
me  as  a  plump  and  dapper  man  of  the  world,  who  eyed  me 
for  a  moment,  as  I  thought  rather  satirically,  as  he  murmured: 
‘Canada?  Ah!’  as  I  was  passed  down  the  line.  To  Lady 
Wingate  I  spoke  of  having  met  her  son,  Captain  Wingate,  in 
France.  She  corrected  me,  saying,  ‘He  is  a  major  now,  I  am 
thankful  to  say.’  The  Wingates  were  very  proud  of  their 
gallant  son.  Poor  fellow,  in  a  few  weeks  came  news  of  his 
death  in  action. 

During  my  stay  in  Egypt  I  came  to  see,  from  time  to  time, 
a  good  deal  of  the  Wingates,  and  could  not  fail  to  admire 
the  High  Commissioner’s  coolness,  good-humour,  and  perfect 
imperturbability  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  few  of  us  even 
guessed  at.  Everywhere  beneath  his  feet,  was  a  smouldering 
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fire  of  disaffection,  which  only  waited  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  War  to  break  out  in  flames.  Wingate’s  steadiness 
-  his  enemies  called  it  stodginess  -  and  insouciance  were 
just  the  qualities  most  needed  at  that  time.  Besides,  he  not 
only  had  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  to  care  for,  but  the  new 
political  and  military  arrangements  with  the  Hejaz  were  also 
largely  in  his  hands. 

At  Shepherd’s  I  met  Lord  Dalmeny,  military  secretary  of 
General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  who  told  me  that  I  was 
expected  at  G.H.Q.,  which  was  at  Bir  Salem  in  Palestine, 
and  mentioning  a  date  on  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  be  likely  to  see  me.  I  took  occasion  while  in  Cairo  of 
doing  a  little  sight-seeing,  visiting  the  Citadel,  the  great 
mosques,  and  the  native  quarters  of  the  town.  In  my  diary 
I  find  this  note: 

‘The  pyramids  not  so  impressive  as  I  had  expected  to  find 
them.  Surroundings  far  too  modern,  almost  reminiscent  of 
Coney  Island;  the  Sphinx  a  stark  disappointment.  Swarms 
of  soldiers  cantering  about  on  donkeys.  I  ought  to  have 
waited  for  moonlight  and  greater  solitude.’ 

A  week  later  I  had  crossed  the  Canal  and  was  gazing  out 
upon  the  Palestine  landscape.  Bir  Salem  turned  out  to  be  a 
German  monastery  on  a  little  hill  in  close  proximity  to 
El  Ramleh,  where  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  had  his 
headquarters.  The  monastery  building  was  occupied  by 
General  Allenby  and  his  staff,  the  various  administrative 
offices  and  headquarters’  troops  being  in  tents  pitched  upon 
the  sand  between  Bir  Salem  and  the  town.  Having  been 
allotted  to  No.  i  Mess,  and  leaving  my  servant  to  settle  my 
tent  and  belongings,  I  pushed  on  the  same  day  to  Jerusalem 
over  the  bleakest  tract  of  country  I  had  ever  seen  since  I  left 
Newfoundland. 
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Of  my  first  impressions  of  the  Holy  City  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  On  my  arrival  I  called  on  the  Governor,  Ronald  Storrs, 
a  clever,  good-looking  fellow,  who  had  been  Kitchener’s 
Arab  secretary,  and  whose  father,  Canon  Storrs,  I  had  long 
known  in  England.  Storrs  was  having  an  active,  exciting 
time  in  Jerusalem,  what  with  the  Arabs,  the  Jews,  the  Turks, 
the  French,  the  priests,  monks,  and  missionaries,  and  the 
British  Army.  But  I  think  he  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it, 
keeping  cool  and  good-tempered  in  every  emergency,  of 
which,  he  mentioned  to  me  casually,  there  were  about  a 
hundred  daily!  Besides  a  military  secretary  in  the  person  of 
Lord  William  Percy,  Storrs  had  an  Arab  assistant,  Haddad 
Bey,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  police  department  in 
Alexandria,  and  with  whom  I  afterwards  became  very 
intimate  when  he  came  to  London  as  the  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  curious  royal  adventurer,  King  Faisul. 

Poor  Haddad;  he  was  a  patient,  faithful  fellow,  and  a 
patriotic  Syrian,  and  it  broke  his  heart  when  Syria  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  all  his  dreams  brought  to  naught. 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  his  (dated  6th  May  1920) 
written  from  the  Cavalry  Club,  Piccadilly,  in  which  he 
says: 

‘I  have  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  compatriots  for  the 
extremely  good  and  “blunt”  article  in  yesterday’s  West¬ 
minster  Gazette.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  sympathy  for  the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs  in  general  in  this 
disastrous  time.’ 

Previously  he  had  written: 

‘What  are  we  to  do?  How  are  we  to  survive  in  the  face  of 
all  this  faithlessness  and  oppression.  And  we  had  trusted  in 
England’s  honour  and  America’s  staunch  support!’ 
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But  this  is  indeed  another  story.  After  inspecting  all  the 
captured  ordnance  in  Jerusalem  and  visiting  Bethlehem  and 
the  surrounding  district,  I  returned  to  El  Ramleh  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  Allenby ’s  Chief-of- Staff,  General  Bols. 
I  found  him  in  a  small  portable  hut  on  the  sandy  plain.  His 
greeting  of  me  was  far  more  cordial  than  I  had  expected. 
For  my  part,  I  regarded  this  brilliant  officer  of  Belgian 
parentage  with  unusual  interest,  not  less  because  he  had 
succeeded  in  so  effacing  himself  that  few  of  the  general  public 
knew  anything  at  all  about  him,  or  the  real  part  he  had  played 
in  the  Palestine  campaign,  and  was  destined  yet  to  play. 
Louis  Jean  Bols  was  a  short,  erect,  sturdily-built,  competent 
looking  soldier  of  fifty.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  he 
astonished  me  by  saying: 

‘You  are  a  Canadian  -  so  am  I!’ 

He  enjoyed  my  astonishment  for  a  moment,  and  then  added: 

‘My  parents,  you  know,  lived  during  my  boyhood  in 
America,  and  I  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  Lennoxville,  Quebec. 
I  was  there  when  the  De  Lotbinieres,  Percy  Girouard,  and 
others  were  there.  I  became  very  fond  of  Lennoxville,  and 
indeed  of  Canada,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  Canadians.’ 

It  was  at  Lennoxville  that  young  Bols  decided  to  become 
a  soldier  and  to  join  the  British  Army.  He  duly  passed  his 
entrance  examinations,  and,  at  twenty,  got  his  commission 
in  the  Devon  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  Brevet-Colonel 
when  the  War  broke  out,  having  in  the  meantime  married 
a  Devon  lady.  His  merit  was  so  conspicuous  that  General 
Allenby  made  him  his  chief-of-staff .  Later,  after  the  triumph¬ 
ant  Damascus  campaign,  Allenby  said  in  my  hearing: 

‘The  whole  credit  belongs  to  Bols.  It  was  he  who  planned 
it  and  who  carried  it  through.’ 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  modesty  of  famous  com¬ 
manders,  there  is,  I  feel  sure,  more  truth  in  this  eulogium 
than  the  world  supposes. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Corps  was  General  G.  C. 
Clayton,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  carry  on  one  part 
of  my  duties  immediately  under  his  right-hand  man 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wyndham  Deedes.  Facta  non  verba.  I 
could  write  a  great  deal  about  Deedes.  He  was  but  little 
over  thirty,  and  one  of  the  most  lovable,  single-minded, 
earnest  and  cool-headed  fellows  I  have  ever  met.  He  had 
been  a  simple  lieutenant  at  Cyprus  before  the  War.  Of 
delicate  physique,  he  seemed  to  have  no  appetite  for  either 
food  or  drink,  and  slept  badly,  but  with  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  work.  He  occupied  a  small  tent  on  the  edge  of  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  and  there,  as  a  rule,  he  toiled,  slept,  and 
took  nourishment,  for  he  rarely  came  to  the  mess.  He  had 
mastered  Turkish  and  Arabic,  and  over  voluminous  reports 
from  intelligence  officers  and  spies,  and  piles  of  captured 
enemy  documents,  he  pored  till  past  midnight.  Next  morning 
he  would  be  up  at  six  sipping  weak  tea  and  ready  for  the 
day’s  work.  Once  I  remember  bringing  him  what  I  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  portentous  document  which  I  had  taken  from 
the  Turkish  Governor’s  quarters  at  Jericho.  In  an  incredible 
short  time  Deedes  ran  through  it,  lit  a  match,  and  destroyed 
it.  For,  in  spite  of  its  official  appearance,  it  was  a  highly 
indecent  pasquinade  on  two  German  ladies  at  Tiberias. 
Deedes,  as  a  parson’s  son,  remarked  drily:  ‘I  think  perhaps 
we  had  better  not  file  this.’ 

For  all  his  youth  and  physical  debility,  this  young  officer 
became  Brigadier-General  Sir  Wyndham  Deedes,  and,  a 
few  years  after  the  War,  returned  to  England  and  settled 
in  the  East  End  of  London  as  secretary  to  some  Oxford 
foundation  or  other.  To  some  it  might  have  seemed  an  odd 
departure,  but  none  who  knew  Deedes  was  surprised. 

After  the  squalor  of  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  aridity, 
how  pleasant  was  Jaffa!  What  a  scene  of  freshness  and  bright 
animation!  I  wrote  in  my  diary: 
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‘The  scent  of  orange-blossoms  greets  you  as  soon  as  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  town,  which  sits  gaily,  clad  in  many 
colours,  a  true  bit  of  Syria,  by  the  restless  breakers  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  very  rocks  from  which  Perseus 
rescued  Andromeda.  Jaffa  can  boast  some  clean,  white  vistas, 
including  a  Garden  Boulevard.  But  its  prevailing  character¬ 
istic  is  oranges.  Everywhere,  on  the  trees,  in  the  bazaars,  in 
the  hands  or  on  the  heads  of  the  women  and  the  mouths  of 
the  children,  who,  when  they  are  not  carrying  or  crying 
oranges,  are  eating  them  or  strewing  the  streets  and  pave¬ 
ments  with  orange  peel.  Yet  despite  this  profusion,  and 
although  millions  of  oranges  are  sold  to  our  troops,  millions 
more  are  rotting  on  the  trees  for  lack  of  transport.’ 

It  is  a  fertile  country,  this  Plain  of  Sharon  -  in  fact,  all 
the  twenty-mile  strip  up  to  Gaza  and  all  the  Jewish  colonists 
who  own  farms  here  ought  certainly  to  prosper.  In  March 
1918,  between  Jaffa  and  the  Turkish  lines,  I  counted  twenty- 
three  different  sorts  of  wild  flowers,  some  of  great  beauty  and 
perfume,  and  I  culled  a  bunch  of  wild  tulips  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  Dutch  tulip-bed.  The  vineyards,  too, 
produce  an  excellent  wine,  especially  the  port  and  brandy 
from  Richon-le-Zion. 

At  Jaffa  I  witnessed  an  imposing  review  of  troops,  mostly 
Scots  Lowlanders,  all  wearing  the  kilts  and  steel  helmets,  the 
latter  only  lately  adopted  on  this  front.  It  is  wonderful  that 
these  ruddy,  sturdy  Scots  should  be  marching  along  the  same 
ground  where,  six  or  eight  centuries  ago,  our  steel-helmeted 
Crusaders  deployed  on  their  way  to  recover  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Turks. 

One  rainy  morning  I  was  told  that  the  Duke  was  to  come 
to  visit  the  old  quarters  of  Jerusalem.  I  took  up  my  position 
at  the  entrance  of  David  Street,  leading  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  As  H.R.H.  advanced  on  foot  with  Colonel  Murray, 
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he  first  noticed  and  returned  my  salute,  and  then,  pausing  a 
moment,  shook  hands,  and  said  with  a  smile:  ‘Not  much  like 
Sparks  Street,  this,  eh?’ 

On  one  other  occasion  in  Palestine  did  I  see  the  Duke, 
but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  then  he  did  not  recognize  me. 

I  have  not  often  in  my  life,  if  ever,  taken  a  fresh-river  and 
a  salt-sea  bath  on  the  same  day,  but  I  did  it  one  March 
afternoon  in  Palestine,  when  I  stripped  and  swam  the  Jordan 
in  the  morning  and  floated  and  tumbled  in  the  Dead  Sea  in 
the  afternoon.  My  solitary  companion  was  James  McBey, 
the  official  artist,  who  was  in  the  act  of  disrobing  on  the 
beach,  when  he  called  out  to  me  in  the  water: 

‘Good  lord,  Major,  here  are  two  staff  cars  heading  straight 
for  this  spot.  I  believe  it’s  the  Duke  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.’ 

As  he  spoke  he  flung  on  his  tunic  and  crouched  down  by 
some  wreckage  on  the  beach.  I  dashed  the  brine  from  my 
eyes,  which  were  already  beginning  to  smart,  and  saw  the 
royal  party  alight  twenty  yards  away.  As  I  had  no  desire  to 
present  myself  in  puris  naturalibus  before  these  illustrious 
soldiers,  I  remained  submerged  more  or  less,  in  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  while  the  Duke  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
admired  the  famed  water-scape.  I  had  hoped  that  a  coup 
d'ceil  would  have  been  sufficient,  for  my  neck  and  shoulder- 
blades  were  beginning  to  feel  flayed,  but  there  was  obviously 
more  scenic  attraction  in  the  place  than  I  had  supposed 
(unless  Sir  Edmund  Allenby  was  dilating  on  Lot’s  wife  or 
the  medicinal  and  commercial  value  of  this  vast  saline 
reservoir)  for  their  colloquy  seemed  unduly  prolonged. 
When  they  finally  moved  off,  I  dragged  my  inflamed  cuticle 
out  of  the  Dead  Sea,  praying  like  Lazarus  for  a  single  drop 
of  fresh  water  to  allay  my  discomfort,  but  there  was  none  to 
be  had  until  my  car  had  returned  from  Jericho.  McBey 
made  a  sketch  of  me  during  the  ordeal.  He  would  not  have 
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been  human  if  he  had  not  laughed,  but  there  are  times  when 
I  have  wished  a  Scotsman’s  sense  of  humour  conformed  more 
to  popular  legend. 

Apropos  of  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  Dead  Sea 
mineral  deposits,  it  was  not  long  after  this  that,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  Desert  Corps 
a  large  quantity  of  the  water  was  bottled  and  tried  on  the 
troops,  with  varying  success.  As  a  jest,  I  undertook  to  com¬ 
pile  a  label,  which  was  subsequently  printed  and  widely 
circulated.  I  see,  by  the  way,  that  the  project  of  exploiting 
these  salts  has  lately  been  undertaken  by  a  company  with 
large  capital. 


DEAD  SEA  SALINE 

Mother  Lot's  Old-Established  Aperient 

This  famous  beverage  of  the  Desert  Corps,  E.E.F., 
clears  the  system,  promotes  great  functional  activity; 
expedites  (and  even  anticipates)  leave. 

It  is  far  better,  cheaper,  and  easier  to  procure  than 
Apenta,  Hunyadi  Janos,  and  other  offensive  enemy 
waters,  and  is  wholly  drawn  from  that  bright  and 
sparkling  British  body  of  water  formerly  known  as 
das  Totes  Meer.  It  is  guaranteed  to  clear  out  any¬ 
thing.  It  cleared  out  Sodom;  also  Gomorrah.  Quite 
recently  the  Turk  and  the  Hun  have  been  effectively 
cleared  out.  Try  a  wine-glassful  before  breakfast. 
It  will  work  wonders.  Try  it  in  your  whisky  or  beer. 
You  may  not  like  it  at  first,  but  you  will  be  astonished 
at  the  results\  Try  it  on  your  friends.  Try  it  in 
your  bath;  you  cannot  sink.  Worth  a  guinea  a 
a  bottle.  Our  price:  One  Piastre  at  the  brink; 
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bottles  extra  from  the  N.A.C.B.,  Jerusalem.  For 
prices  in  bulk  apply  O.C.  Dead  Sea  Post,  E.E.F., 
Palestine. 

Also  in  crystallized  form.  Of  this  salt,  ‘Staff 
Officer’  writes:  ‘I  have  tried  several  grains  when 
reading  German  and  Turkish  official  communiques 
and  find  digestion  promoted.’ 

‘Gunner’  writes:  ‘Have  placed  it  on  the  tails  of 
vultures  and  cormorants  about  Jericho  with  great 
success.  Have  now  a  large  ornithological  collection.’ 

It  was  not  I,  however,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Registered  Trade-mark.’  ‘Dead  Sea  Dora’  was  the  invention, 
I  think,  of  a  Captain  of  the  Intelligence  Corps,  known  to  his 
intimates  as  ‘Bosphorus  Bill,’  and  was  already  a  joke  in  the 
Army.  Thus,  the  public  were  informed  that:  ‘None  are 
genuine  but  bottles  and  packages,  bearing  a  vignette  portrait 
of  Dora  Lot,  the  Belle  of  Gomorrah,  otherwise  known  as 
“Dead  Sea  Dora.”  ’ 

On  Easter  Monday  we  had  an  officer’s  steeplechase  at  El 
Ramleh,  but  in  spite  of  the  sport  and  the  glorious  spring 
weather,  every  one’s  heart  was  heavy  with  the  news  from 
France.  The  enemy  was  making  his  biggest  push;  he  had 
overwhelmed  us  in  the  North .  Ypres  was  threatened ,  Bethune , 
Bapaume,  and  Bailleul  were  retaken,  and  Marshal  Foch  was 
in  supreme  command.  The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Syrian 
campaign  was  soon  obvious.  It  stopped  our  advance  towards 
Damascus  by  robbing  us  of  our  best  divisions,  which  were 
straightway  dispatched  to  France.  It  checked  for  the  present 
all  Allenby’s  carefully  prepared  plans. 

In  the  intervals  of  waiting  for  a  renewal  of  the  fighting  it 
occurred  to  me  to  do  a  good  turn  to  the  Red  Cross  which 
were  in  need  of  funds,  by  having  an  exhibition  of  captured 
guns  and  other  trophies  in  Alexandria.  Sir  Courtauld 
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Thomson  and  Dr.  Granville  heartily  seconded  my  efforts. 
I  was  lucky  in  expropriating  the  handsome  Art  Museum  or 
Pinacothek  of  Alexandria,  and  eventually  filled  it  with  a 
diverting  collection  of  the  spoils  of  war,  ranging  from 
howitzers  and  aeroplanes  to  Turkish  scimitars  and  exquisite 
damascened  blades,  while  the  walls  were  lined  with  Turkish 
and  German  flags  and  proclamations.  I  will  say  nothing 
further  about  this  enterprise  except  that  it  was  opened  with 
considerable  pomp,  and  was  visited  by  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  (who  wrote  an  Introduction 
to  the  Catalogue,  pointing  out  the  value  of  the  exhibition  as 
propaganda)  and  Lady  Wingate,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  Lady  Allenby,  the  Chief-of-Staff,  General  Bols,  the 
Maharajah  of  Patiala,  and  nearly  every  officer  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  besides  many  thousands  of  soldiers  and  the 
official  and  the  civilian  population.  It  netted  a  large  sum  to 
the  Red  Cross,  for  which  I  received  the  formal  thanks  of  that 
body 

Meanwhile,  my  duties  took  me  up  and  down  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Jaffa  and  what  is  now  Transjordana,  being  similar 
to  those  I  had  carried  out  in  France  and  Belgium. 

I  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  I  think  I  acquired  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  population 
of  Palestine  in  war-time.  But  my  adventures  were  only  those 
of  the  familiar  kind:  rations  and  water  sometimes  failed,  and 
billets  were  occasionally  distressing.  More  than  once  I  passed 
the  night  under  the  stars;  once,  on  the  road  to  Amman,  when 
my  car  broke  down,  and  Turkish  irregulars  were  unpleasantly 
prevalent.  The  greatest  torture  was  the  heat,  which,  in  the 
Jordan  valley  once  attained  a  hundred  and  seventeen  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade;  but  insects  came  a  good  second. 

I  chanced  to  be  down  with  fever  at  the  hospital  at  Ludd 
(the  birthplace  of  St.  George),  when  it  struck  me  what  an 
excellent  thing  it  would  be,  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of 
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English  officers  and  men  stationed  thereabouts,  to  have  a 
special  service  on  St.  George’s  Day,  at  the  old  Greek  church, 
where  the  remains  of  England’s  patron  saint  he  buried.  So 
I  asked  to  see  the  local  padre,  named  Wheeler,  who  came, 
and  I  unburdened  myself  to  him.  He  received  the  suggestion 
with  enthusiasm.  Next  day  he  told  me  he  had  seen  the 
Greek  priest,  and  got  his  sanction  to  hold  the  service,  and 
had  also  arranged  to  borrow  a  couple  of  hundred  chairs. 
The  general  commanding  the  lines  of  communication  also 
lent  his  support,  and  he  had  managed  to  procure  a  gross  of 
candles.  Recognizing  the  historical  and  sentimental  value  of 
such  an  occasion  I  sent  off  a  message  to  my  friend,  Massey, 
the  Times’’  correspondent,  asking  him  to  try  and  be  present. 
Moreover  we  got  a  notification  inserted  in  Routine  Orders. 

With  St.  George  there  was  a  still  further  and  surprising 
association,  of  which  few  in  the  Army  were  then  aware:  23rd 
April  was  also  the  birthday  of  General  Sir  Edmund  Allenby. 
I  had  much  wanted  to  attend  this  unique  St.  George’s  Day 
service,  but  I  was  carried  off  helpless  to  Cairo,  and  a  fortnight 
passed  before  I  returned  to  Ludd.  I  sought  out  the  padre, 
expecting  to  hear  a  flaming  account  of  the  success  of  the 
celebration.  To  my  disappointment  he  told  me  it  had  never 
taken  place.  All  had  been  in  readiness  on  the  morning  of 
St.  George’s  Day;  General  Lloyd  and  one  hundred  officers 
were  actually  on  their  way  to  the  church,  when  peremptory 
orders  came  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  service.  Later,  it  was  explained  that  this  sudden 
embargo  was  due  to  the  fear  of  offending  the  French! 

I  will  not  say  what  I  thought.  This  fear  of  offending  the 
French  seems  to  have  followed  one  through  my  life,  alter¬ 
nating  with  fear  of  offending  the  Americans,  or  the  Scots,  or 
the  Irish,  or  some  other  nationality,  who  are  rarely  prone  to 
exhibit  any  similar  tenderness  for  our  weaknesses,  prejudices, 
or  patriotic  impulses. 
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I  learnt  afterwards  that  Allenby  had  been  primed  by  the 
War  Office  to  preserve  an  exact  impartiality  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  and  to  show  no  favour  to  one  sect  above  another. 
But  this  was  carrying  the  principle  too  far,  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  Government  afterwards  told  me:  ‘This  wasn’t  Allenby’s 
tact  or  caution;  it  was  his  weakness.’  It  is  easy  to  be  a  member 
of  the  English  race.  There  are  times  when  it  is  as  difficult  to 
proclaim  that  fact  as  it  was  for  the  Jew  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
advertise  his. 

In  the  course  of  that  summer  in  Jerusalem  I  took  occasion 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  relating  to  the  surrender  of  the  Holy 
City  the  previous  December,  which  so  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  about  which  so  many 
legends  were  current.  People  in  England  and  America  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  conquering  General  Allenby  rode  in 
and  received  the  keys  of  the  city  from  a  crushed  and  trem¬ 
bling  Turkish  satrap.  We  all  admired  the  triumphant  scene 
conjured  up  by  the  cartoonist  of  Punch ,  who,  after  all,  was 
dealing  with  allegory;  but  there  were  other  pictorial  represen¬ 
tations  equally  removed  from  fact  which  obtained  credence. 
Not  that  a  good  many  army  officers  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
were  too  well  informed  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  surrender, 
as  I  soon  discovered.  Accordingly,  I  called  on  the  Mayor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a  number  of  persons  directly  concerned, 
either  as  principals  or  witnesses,  and  eventually  reconstituted 
the  whole  scene,  obtaining  signed  statements  from  Brigadier- 
General  C.  F.  Watson,  Captain  Barry,  Sergeant  Hurcomb,  and 
others,  whose  importance  has,  I  fear,  waned  with  the 
waning  prestige  of  the  Palestine  conquest. 

The  War  Office  naturally  desired  to  possess  the  actual  flag 
which  had  been  raised  in  surrender,  and  requested  me  to 
trace  it.  I  learnt  of  the  existence  of  several  flags  which  were 
alleged  to  be  the  real  article,  but  it  was  only  after  some  weeks 
of  inquiry  that  its  whereabouts  were  ascertained;  it  was 
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very  awkward:  it  had  been  presented  to  Lady  Allenby.  But 
the  C.-in-C.  was  too  strict  a  disciplinarian  for  it  to  rest 
there,  and  so  I  received  the  following: 


i st  November. 

Dear  Major  Willson, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hand 
over  the  Jerusalem  flag  to  you, 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  H.  H.  Allenby,  Lieut. -Gen. 

I  had  a  number  of  curious  experiences  with  captured 
trophies  in  private  hands,  especially  when  those  hands  were 
ladies’,  the  wives  of  distinguished  officers,  so  that  it  often 
went  against  the  grain  to  seek  restitution.  I  even  had  a 
correspondence  with  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  himself  concern¬ 
ing  the  famous  Senussi  throne  or  chair,  which  Major  Bazley- 
White,  D.S.O.,  presented  in  1916  to  Lady  Wingate. 

‘As  the  first  white  man  to  enter  Solium  with  the  conquering 
troops,’  wrote  Bazley- White,  ‘I  was  able  to  go  straight  to  the 
house  of  Sidi  Ahmed  Cherif  el  Senussi,  from  which  I  took 
it.’ 

As  Inspector  of  War  Trophies,  it  came  later  into  my  hands. 
The  War  Office  thought  it  ought  to  be  retained,  and  Sir 
Reginald  wrote  me  explaining  the  circumstances: 

‘With  regard  to  War  Office  letter  of  1st  October  1918,1  beg 
to  state  that  the  Senussi  chair  is  a  purely  private  relic  which 
did  not  belong  to  me  in  my  official  capacity,  but,  as  you  will 
see  from  enclosed,  was  the  property  of  Lady  Wingate,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  comes  in  any  way  under  para.  431,  Chapter 
XIV,  Manual  of  Military  Law.  I  must  therefore  request  that 
it  be  returned  to  me  with  the  least  possible  delay.’ 
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Accordingly,  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  War  Trophies 
Committee,  and  the  chair  was  duly  sent  to  Lady  Wingate  in 
Scotland. 

It  was  over  certain  Turkish  weapons  that  I  fell  foul  of 
General  Watson,  G.O.C.  Troops  in  Occupation,  who  sub¬ 
sequently,  I  fear,  showed  his  spite  rather  annoyingly  when 
my  name  was  submitted  for  a  decoration  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  However,  as  I  will  show,  the  War  Office  consoled 
me  by  the  letter  they  sent  me  on  my  return  to  France. 

But  I  have  gone  far  ahead  of  my  story. 

At  last,  on  20th  September,  came  the  long  delayed  advance. 
We  pushed  on,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 
Nablus,  Nazareth,  and  Haifa  had  fallen  into  our  hands. 
I  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Haifa,  where  I  found  Colonel 
Storrs  who  had  been  sent  on  from  Jerusalem  as  Governor. 
I  took  time  to  call  upon  a  Protestant  missionary  named  Jacob 
Kadder,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia, 
for  five  years,  who  referred  lovingly  to  King’s  College  there 
as  his  Alma  Mater.  Kadder  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and 
told  me  much  about  the  German  colonists  in  Haifa  and  their 
relations  with  the  Turks  and  Syrians.  I  lunched  with  the  H.Q. 
Mess  of  the  Twenty-first  Corps,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
a  convent  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  will  take  much 
fine  scenery  to  obliterate  my  memory  of  the  view  from 
Carmel  -  the  finest  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my  life,  with  the 
British  Fleet  in  harbour  and  the  aeroplanes  circling  above  it. 

I  accepted  with  alacrity  the  offer  of  a  submarine-chaser  to 
cross  over  to  Acre,  but  just  as  I  was  stepping  aboard  the 
commanding  officer  got  word  about  enemy  mines  in  the 
harbour,  and  said  he  could  not  accept  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  me  over.  I  therefore  pushed  on  by  way  of  Nazareth, 
which  was  now  in  occupation  of  our  troops.  This  famous 
spot  proved  to  be  utterly  unlike  what  I  had  imagined. 

Making  an  inventory  of  the  guns  and  captured  ordnance, 
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I  continued  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  to  Tiberias,  where 
cholera  had  broken  out.  Major  Monro-Kerr,  left  behind  as 
Military  Governor,  was  at  his  wits’  end  to  keep  the  plague  in 
check.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Tiberias,  my  car  broke 
down;  luckily,  I  found  a  German  motor-repair  shop  with  a 
slightly  wounded  Bavarian  mechanic,  who  had  been  in 
hiding.  He  had  to  forge  anew  the  damaged  parts  which 
caused  a  whole  day’s  delay.  I  was  eager  to  reach  Damascus. 

On  one  of  these  days  I  saw  a  young  fellow  named  Meaker 
of  the  Desert  Corps  die  by  the  roadside,  and  assisted  two  of  his 
companions  to  dig  a  grave  and  bury  him.  We  fashioned  a 
cross;  they  wanted  an  inscription,  and  so  I  wrote  for  them 
this  epitaph  in  indelible  lead-pencil: 

‘Farewell  to  you,  comrade,  you’re  now  in  God’s  keeping. 
Sacred  this  mound  -  you  sleep  where  you  fell. 

To  England,  your  mother  and  sweetheart  the  weeping, 
We  must  press  onward  to  battle  -  Farewell!’ 

A  year  later  I  was  told  that  the  body  had  been  exhumed, 
and  the  inscribed  cross-piece  was  being  shown  to  visitors  at 
the  hospice  at  Tiberias. 

On  Sunday,  30th  September,  an  Australian  brigade  under 
General  Grant  had  reached  El  Kuneitra,  and  were  ordered  to 
remain  there  to  guard  the  lines  of  communication.  Grant 
was  filled  with  disappointment  as  he  had  wished  to  lead  his 
men  into  Damascus.  I  found  the  roads  almost  impassible, 
owing  to  broken-down  lorries,  dead  men,  and  camels,  yet 
the  steady  lumbering  along  of  artillery  and  supplies  somehow 
continued.  Word  came  back  that  Damascus  had  fallen -it 
had  been  a  race  between  our  cavalry  and  our  allies,  the  Arabs. 

The  Australian  Mounted  Division,  with  a  brigade  of  which 
the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  were  co-operating,  together  with 
the  British  Fifth  Cavalry  Division,  had  gained  the  suburbs. 
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They  had  won  the  race,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  gates,  for  a  mysterious  order  went  forth:  ‘You  must  wait 
for  the  Arabs!’  Colonel  Lawrence,  the  soul  of  the  advance  of 
the  Hedjaz  crowd,  had  peremptorily  insisted  on  giving  his 
followers  the  right  of  precedence.  He  got  his  way,  and,  to 
the  open  discomfiture  of  certain  valiant  Australian  units,  the 
Arabs  triumphantly  entered  the  city.  That  same  day  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Damascus,  whom  Lawrence  in  his  dispatch 
calls  ‘Hussein’s  trusty  agent,’  Chukri  Pasha,  summoned  the 
faithful  to  the  Serai  and  proclaimed  Emir  Faisul  Prince  of 
Damascus. 

I  was  detained  by  another  breakdown,  as  well  as  by 
business,  for  two  days  in  El  Kuneitra.  When  I  resumed  my 
journey,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  road,  I  did  the  distance  in 
three  and  a-half  hours.  What  horrors,  what  desolation  met 
my  gaze  as  I  approached  the  city?  The  road  was  lined  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  One  poor  dying  wretch 
waved  to  me  as  we  passed;  I  stopped  and  gave  him  a  drink 
of  water.  But  what  I  saw  en  route  was  as  nothing  to  the  state 
of  Damascus  itself.  As  I  wrote  later: 

‘The  suddenness  of  events  rather  took  away  the  breath 
and  balance  of  many  of  the  actors.  For  ourselves,  there  was 
so  much  to  do  in  regulating  municipal  chaos,  cleansing  the 
streets,  emptying  the  charnel-houses,  providing  bread  and 
water,  besides  pressing  on  after  the  fleeing  Turk,  that  we 
gladly  left  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  to  our  Moslem  Allies. 
Damascus  was  regarded  then  as  a  good  place  to  get  away 
from,  and  the  concensus  of  military  opinion  was  that  we  had 
plucked  one  more  chestnut  out  of  the  fire  for  our  friends  (one 
more  addition  to  the  white  man’s  burden!),  and  that  when  we 
had  cleaned  and  tidied  up  a  bit  we  would  march  away  and 
forget  all  about  it.  Had  we  not  previously  magnanimously 
offered  to  hand  over  Palestine  to  the  Jews?  Anyhow,  not  a 
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word  did  anyone  say  about  the  French  and  France’s  “claim” 
to  Syria.  An  awakening  was  at  hand.’1 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  on  5th  October  1918,  a  very 
much  perturbed  Commander-in-Chief  raced  up  in  a  Rolls- 
Royce  car  to  Damascus,  full  of  concern  at  the  tidings  of  events 
which  threatened  to  upset  more  than  one  apple-cart  in  the 
market-place  of  international  politics. 

In  General  Allenby’s  pocket  were  a  number  of  messages 
which  had  followed  him  all  the  way  up  from  G.H.Q.  at 
Bir  Salem  -  from  the  War  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
High  Commissioner  in  Egypt,  the  French  Consul-General  in 
Cairo,  and  from  M.  Picot  -  of  so  ardent  a  character  that  they 
might  easily  have  burnt  a  hole  through  his  tunic.  The  tenor 
of  one  and  all  was:  ‘ Choke  off  Faisul  and  Lawrence.  Dam  this 
Arab  torrent.  Remember  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty .’ 

The  interview  which  took  place  between  Faisul  and 
Lawrence  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  Edmund  Allenby  on  the 
other,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Damascus, 
that  October  morning,  was  of  a  breezy,  not  to  say  boisterous, 
description.  One  began  to  understand  more  clearly  than  ever 
why  the  Chief  had  been  nicknamed  ‘the  Bull.’  Lawrence 
admitted  that  he  had,  quite  in  good  faith,  sent  Chukri  over¬ 
land  to  take  possession  of  Beirut  on  behalf  of  his  master, 
King  Hussein. 

‘But  your  people  were  never  intended  to  occupy  the  sea¬ 
board,’  observed  the  General. 

When  the  Emir  Faisul  intervened,  the  General  informed 
him  sharply  that  His  Highness  was  only  in  command  of  a 
Corps  or  Army,  and  that  he  (Sir  E.  Allenby)  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  An  intelligence 
officer  and  staff  was  forthwith  ordered  to  Beirut  to  depose 
Chukri,  remove  the  Hedjaz  flags,  recall  the  Hedjaz  proclama- 
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tions,  and  give  proper  assurances  to  the  French  naval  com¬ 
mander  whose  ship  had  been  hovering  off  the  coast.1 

And  Lawrence  went  home. 

On  7th  October  I  wrote  in  my  journal: 

‘Conditions  of  Damascus  giving  rise  to  alarm.  There  never 
was  such  an  egregious  and  absurd  muddle,  all  owing  to  the 
utter  incompetence  of  the  Arab  crowd.  We  will  be  lucky  if 
there  is  no  cholera  outbreak.  Cornwallis  tells  me  he  hauled 
out  a  hundred  corpses  out  of  one  Turkish  compound,  and  is 
very  angry  about  it.  All  the  Arabs  can  think  of  is  having  a 
good  time  and  celebrating  their  triumph.  The  scenes  in  the 
bazaars,  and  especially  the  street  called  Straight,  worthy  of  an 
Arizona  village  during  a  cowboy  shooting-spree.’ 

So  far  I  had  not  seen  Faisul,  but  on  Monday  the  7th,  Colonel 
Joyce  (who  had  succeeded  T.  E.  Lawrence)  told  me  he  was 
holding  a  reception  at  the  Serai,  so  I  went  thither,  pushing 
my  way  through  the  dirty,  ill-clad,  shouting  throng  outside. 
I  was  the  only  British  officer  present.  An  Arab  interpreter 
announced  my  name.  That  night  I  wrote: 

‘Faisul  is  a  weak,  slender,  somewhat  sickly  man  of  about 
thirty;  rather  tall,  thin,  of  sallow  complexion,  with  a  long  nose 
and  scanty  black  beard.  He  wore  a  long,  stiff  white  tunic  with 
an  abnormally  high  collar,  and  over  this  a  black  silk  kafiyeh 
with  a  double  row  of  black  knots  joined  with  gold  cord. 
He  was  terribly  nervous,  and  his  black  eyes  rolled  about 
apprehensively,  like  those  of  a  dog  who  has  momentarily  lost 
his  master.’ 

After  a  second  interview  I  wrote:  ‘I  take  him  to  be  a  weak 
character  -  helpless  without  Lawrence.’ 

Faisul  has  changed  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  a  dozen 
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years  or  so.  Perhaps  he  has  now  acquired  more  decision  and 
strength  of  character. 

One  day  I  was  given  a  mark  of  Faisul’s  good  disposition. 
He  said  he  wished  to  make  a  gift  to  the  British  Government 
of  the  splendid  Turkish  flag  which  the  Kaiser  had  placed  on 
the  tomb  of  the  great  Saladin.  When  I  had  thanked  him  he 
instructed  two  of  his  officers  to  accompany  me  to  the  Great 
Mosque  in  order  to  hand  it  to  me.  I  mentioned  that  I  felt 
sure  that  the  Government  would  also  welcome  the  gift  of  an 
Arab  standard,  a  flag  very  few  Englishmen  had  ever  seen. 
He  said  I  should  have  the  very  one  that  had  been  raised  at 
the  Serai  to  signalize  his  entry  into  Damascus,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  it  was  placed  in  my  hands. 

At  the  Mosque  I  was  rather  sorry  to  find  that  the  elaborate 
gilt  wTreath,  placed  there  by  the  Kaiser,  had  disappeared  from 
Saladin ’s  tomb.  After  all,  Saladin  was  a  great  man  and 
deserved  this  tribute  from  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  infidel  state; 
it  might  have  been  left  to  grace  his  final  resting-place.  But 
Lawrence  thought  otherwise  -  and  he  had  ordered  it  to  be 
carried  off.  It  may  now  be  seen  at  South  Kensington. 

I  did  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  work  in  Damascus,  being 
accompanied  daily  in  my  researches  by  a  strange  character 
named  Forder,  an  English  missionary,  whose  long  confine¬ 
ment  and  starvation  had  unhappily  affected.  In  the  end 
I  accumulated  a  number  of  enemy  documents  of  importance 
which  I  felt  should  be  turned  over  at  once  to  General  Clayton. 
I  was  told  I  should  probably  find  Clayton  at  Beirut.  This 
meant  making  the  overland  journey,  and  alone.  The  railway 
bridges  had  been  blown  up  and  the  rolling  stock  burnt. 
They  told  me  the  road  was  infested  by  Turkish  stragglers 
and  sharpshooters. 

‘You  had  better  be  careful,’  I  was  warned,  ‘our  people  are 
all  going  up  by  way  of  Haifa  and  the  coast.’ 

How  often  and  how  vividly  since  has  the  memory  of  that 
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lonely  hundred-kilometre  journey  over  the  desolate  Litani 
plain  come  back  to  me,  the  solitary  sign  of  life  being  the 
flocks  of  vultures  busy  with  the  corpses  of  Turks  who  had 
fallen  by  the  way.  But  at  evening,  on  the  hilly  outskirts  of 
Beirut,  I  met  a  squad  of  Arab  horsemen  returning.  They 
were  carrying  a  Hedjaz  banner,  and  their  dejected  faces 
told  their  story.  Chukri  Pasha,  who  had  taken  possession 
as  Faisul’s  deputy,  had  been  formally  deposed  and  inter¬ 
dicted. 

He  indignantly  protested,  but  eventually  retired  to  his 
hotel.  In  the  dead  of  the  previous  night  all  the  Arab  flags 
were  removed  from  the  Serai  and  public  buildings,  and, 
when  I  arrived  in  Beirut  word  ran  from  lip  to  lip  that  the 
British  had  taken  formal  possession  for  the  present.  A  few 
hours  later  the  streets  were  filled  with  British  soldiers,  about 
whom  the  populace  thronged,  calling  them  saviours,  deliverers, 
benefactors,  etc.  -  in  short,  behaving  very  much  as  they  had 
behaved  a  few  days  before  on  the  arrival  of  the  handful  of 
Hedjaz  cavalry,  save  that  on  this  occasion  the  multitude  wras 
swollen  by  the  better  dressed  and  better  educated  classes, 
including  some  hundreds  of  students  of  the  American  College. 
After  all,  there  is  only  one  consideration  which  appeals  to 
starving  men  -  it  is  food.  The  Arab  population  of  Beirut 
was  starving  and  the  British  had  food.  The  eyes  of  our 
troops  fell  upon  the  most  abject  cases  of  starvation  in  the 
streets:  little  children,  mere  sacks  of  frail  bones,  were  dying 
in  the  gutters,  and  the  British  soldiers  instantly  began  sharing 
their  rations  with  the  wretched  victims  of  the  German- 
Turkish  authorities,  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  emptied 
tons  of  rice  and  sugar  and  milk  into  the  harbour  rather  than 
risk  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  (In  the  previous 
winter  twenty  thousand  had  died  of  hunger  in  Beirut.) 
Remedial  measures  were  begun  at  once.  Hospitals  and  relief 
centres  were  established,  and  the  inhabitants  were  loudly 
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praising  Allah  for  their  salvation,  when  word  passed  from 
lip  to  lip  that  the  French  were  arriving. 

‘The  French!’  was  the  incredulous  cry.  ‘But  what  are  the 
French  doing  here?’1 

It  was  explained  that  these  new  arrivals  were  not  exactly 
French,  but  Spahis,  Algerians,  Turcos  and  Armenians,  who 
wore  the  French  uniform,  and  were  paid  by  France.  Some 
native  Syrians,  who  were  with  them  had  said  that  they  were 
come  to  rule  Syria  and  replace  the  English.  From  that 
moment  a  dark  cloud  of  apprehension  began  to  settle  down 
over  Beirut  and  the  Lebanon.  A  Frenchman,  Colonel  de 
Piepape,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  French  detach¬ 
ment,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Beirut.  To  some  of  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers  the  chilliness  of  their  reception 
was  disconcerting.  Had  they  not  been  told  that  Syria  was 
yearning  for  them;  had  not  their  breasts  been  fired  by  the 
stirring  strains  of  ‘Partant  pour  la  Syrie’;  had  they  not  looked 
for  a  glorious  welcome?  Of  course,  it  was  unfortunate  they 
should  come  empty-handed.  But  France  was  a  stricken 
country  and  had  been  fighting  for  years  a  life-and-death 
struggle  for  her  existence.  However,  the  brave  Chasseurs 
and  Spahis  passed  along  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
fresh  hosts  of  English,  a  division  of  whom  were  quartered  in 
and  about  the  city.  On  the  sea-front  were  British  ships, 
British  ration-dumps,  thousands  of  British-Egyptian labourers 
well-fed  and  happy.  British  doctors  and  medical  supplies 
were  much  in  evidence.  Under  these  circumstances  to  many 
it  seemed  that  French  occupation  was  a  mere  temporary 
formality. 

But  the  wiser  ones  feared  the  worst.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  a  monster  petition  had  been  drawn  up  and  obtained 
twenty  thousand  signatures,  protesting  against  Beirut  or  any 
part  of  the  Syrian  seaboard  or  of  the  Lebanon  being  handed 

1  The  National  Review,  August  1920. 
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over  to  the  French.  ‘What  had  the  French  done  that  they 
should  demand  or  receive  this  gift  of  overlordship?  What  was 
their  title?  What  were  their  qualifications?  Could  they  point 
to  a  single  colony  or  protectorate  where  their  administration 
had  been  in  the  interest  or  for  the  happiness  of  the  natives? 
N o ;  they  wanted  Syria  merely  to  exploit  its  men  and  resources , 
as  man-power  for  the  Army,  as  raw  material  for  the  markets 
of  Marseilles.’  Such  was  the  argument.  They,  the  petitioners, 
would  rather  have  the  British  even  than  the  Arabs  for  the 
present,  because  the  British  had  proved  what  their  rule 
meant  in  the  case  of  their  neighbours  and  co-religionists. 
Rather  than  be  turned  over  to  the  French,  why  should  they 
not  be  entrusted  with  their  own  destinies?  It  is  significant 
that,  amongst  the  signatories  to  that  petition  to  General 
Allenby  were  not  only  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  leading  citizens, 
but  many  bearing  French  names  and  speaking  only  French. 
Dr.  Bliss,  the  Principal  of  the  American  College  and  a  native 
of  the  country,  told  the  British  military  commander  that  ‘to 
transfer  the  country  into  French  hands  would  be  to  violate 
the  soul  of  the  Syrian  people.’ 

I  had  not  found  General  Clayton  at  the  Deutscherhof 
Hotel,  but  I  was  delighted  to  find  Colonel  Deedes,  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  just  come  up  along  the  coast  road 
from  Haifa  in  advance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
General  Clayton .  T o  him  I  handed  over  my  documents ,  which 
comprised  lists  of  Syrian  notables,  sympathizers  with  the 
Turks  and  Germans,  and  their  correspondence  with  the 
enemy.  I  then  handed  him  another  paper  of  a  different  sort. 
It  was  a  copy  I  had  by  a  strange  chance  obtained  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  dispatch  which  the  American  military  attache  at 
Damascus,  Captain  Yale,  had  written  to  his  Government 
about  the  Syrian  situation  and  Franco-British  action.  It 
related  frankly,  even  bitterly,  how  the  Arab  cause  in  Syria 
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had  been  betrayed  and  the  indignation  felt  by  the  American 
community  that  Syria  was  about  to  become  a  pawn  in  the 
European  game.  The  Americans,  it  may  be  recalled,  were 
not  at  war  with  Turkey.  Deedes  looked  grave.  ‘Yes,’  he 
agreed,  ‘the  Commander-in-Chief  must  see  this.  I’m  afraid 
this  is  just  how  the  Americans  will  look  at  this  unhappy 
business.’ 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  up  to  5th  October  1918  few  if  any 
of  us  in  the  Army  or  amongst  the  civilian  population  knew 
that  the  British  Government  had  secretly  agreed  to  hand  over 
Syria  to  the  French,  nor  do  I  believe  the  French  on  the  spot 
themselves  were  really  much  wiser.  I  had  a  lengthy  interview 
with  Colonel  Piepape,  commanding  the  French  contingent, 
at  the  Serai  in  Beirut  We  talked  over  the  general  situation 
and  the  effect  of  the  Turkish  defeat  on  the  Central  Powers, 
and  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
local  population.  Piepape  struck  me  as  a  brave,  good-natured, 
and  very  modest  officer,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  claim 
much,  if  any,  credit,  for  the  success  of  the  recent  military 
advance.  He  said  that  of  course  we  must  expect  to  have 
trouble  with  the  Arabs  on  account  of  their  exaggerated 
political  expectations.  He  doubted  if,  when  the  British 
subsidy  was  withdrawn,  they  could  even  hold  Damascus 
very  long.  As  for  himself  and  his  little  band  of  Frenchmen, 
they  would  be  glad  when  the  present  business  was  all  over 
and  they  could  go  home.  He  never  once  to  me  let  fall  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  he  or  his  troops  expected  to  stay  in  the  country. 

Because  of  all  this  -  and  the  sensation  created  when  it 
was  everywhere  known  that  Syria,  or  at  least  the  seaboard, 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  French  -  that  I  firmly  believe 
that,  but  for  the  dramatic  events  of  the  next  few  weeks  in 
Europe,  the  world  would  have  heard  vastly  more  of  the 
Syrian  affair  than  it  did  at  the  time.  To  Captain  Yale,  as  to 
nearly  all  Americans,  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty  and  the  crushing- 
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out  of  Arab  aspirations,  which  had  been  encouraged  so 
liberally  and  systematically  was  little  short  of  a  diplomatic 
crime. 

In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  stop  him,  Yale  managed  to  get  off 
his  dispatch  to  the  American  State  Department;  but  by  that 
time  its  effect  on  the  President  was  discounted  by  the 
negotiations  which  were  then  actively  going  on  with  Germany 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

General  Allenby  came  at  last;  but  it  was  a  strange,  almost 
furtive  entry  into  Beirut,  whose  population  had  for  days 
been  waiting  to  hail  him  as  its  saviour.  In  my  journal  (under 
date  of  15th  October)  I  wrote: 

‘Great  disappointment  amongst  all  classes  here.  Has  the 
Commander-in-Chief  no  dramatic  sense  whatever?  His 
aversion  from  all  display  or  assertion  is  surely  carried  to 
extremes.  What  opportunities  have  been  missed!’ 

Of  course,  when  I  wrote  thus,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  rule 
governing  Allenby’s  conduct  throughout  -  to  do  nothing 
which  would  in  the  least  degree  excite  the  susceptibilities  or 
jealousies  of  the  French. 

The  moment  I  was  able  to  hold  myself  upright  I  set  out 
(12th  October)  to  follow  the  army  along  the  coast  to  Aleppo. 

‘The  whole  population  en  route  shows  the  warmth  of  its 
regard  for  us  by  the  most  extravagant  acts  and  words.  They 
run  out  of  their  houses  laughing  and  cheering  excitedly. 
One  old  woman  spoke  English  and  cried: 

‘  “Oh,  thank  God,  we  have  seen  the  last  of  those  Turkish 
devils!” 

‘I  expect,’  I  wrote,  ‘these  poor  folk  will  hardly  be  so 
enthusiastic  when  they  learn  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
French.’ 
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Tripoli  is,  to  me,  in  spite  of  its  picturesqueness,  a  place 
of  sinister  memory.  Failing  to  get  into  the  Twenty-first  Corps 
Cavalry  mess,  which  was  already  overcrowded,  my  friend, 
Captain  Ponsonby,  engaged  a  room  for  me,  at  the  Hotel  de 
la  Belle  Orient.  After  calling  on  the  Military  Governor, 
Colonel  Tyrell,  who  had  just  then  been  informed  of  his 
impending  deposition,  I  visited  the  ruined  castle  and  other 
places  with  Ponsonby.  Returning  at  night  to  the  hotel,  I 
found  the  Cavalry  mess  had  expropriated  the  hotel  cook 
and  servants,  while  the  guests,  a  strange  medley  of  Syrians, 
French,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  -  were  shifting  for  them¬ 
selves.  Utterly  worn  out,  I  prepared  a  little  bovril  and  retired 
to  slumber.  My  extinguishing  the  light  was  the  signal  for 
the  attack.  Apparently,  word  was  passed  along  every  crack 
and  crevice  to  the  hitherto-concealed  insect  legions,  who 
promptly  swarmed  out  upon  me.  I  had  never  seen  so  many 
of  such  a  variety  at  once  in  my  life  -  not  even  upon  one 
memorable  night  in  Alexandria.  There  were  mosquitos,  bugs, 
fleas,  lice,  and  cockroaches  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  hardened 
campaigner.  I  left  my  bed  and  spread  the  mattress  on  the 
floor,  draping  the  mosquito-netting  from  the  chandelier. 
But  all  proved  futile  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  through 
that  terrible  night,  I  arose  and  massacred  scores,  hundreds, 
but  still  they  came  on.  I  was  nearly  flayed  alive.  With  day¬ 
light  I  abandoned  the  contest,  arose,  dressed,  and  went  down 
to  the  sea  where  I  bathed,  the  salt  water  aggravating,  but 
ultimately  cauterizing  my  wounds. 

Further  official  effort  on  my  part  being  supererogatory, 
for  I  now  learnt  that  we  were  to  be  only  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  French,  and  that  all  captured  material 
was  destined  to  fall  into  their  hands,  I  resolved  to  return  to 
Beirut  without  delay.  Indeed  I  was  ready  to  leave  Syria  and 
Egypt  altogether. 

In  these  circumstances  I  will  not  deny  that  a  grim  chuckle 
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escaped  me  when  a  note  came  to  me  from  the  Corps  billeting 
officer,  a  Captain  Cunliffe,  as  follows: 

‘If  Major  Willson  is  vacating  his  billet  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Belle  Orient,  please  inform  undersigned,  as  it  is  proposed  to 
allot  same  to  the  French  Military  Governor,  who  is  arriving 
this  evening.’ 

On  the  way  back  to  Beirut  I  stopped  at  Nahr  Ibrahim,  a 
pretty  village,  for  lunch,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  delicate-faced  French  priest,  who  told  me  he  had  for  weeks 
been  living  entirely  on  grapes  and  oranges.  I  was  glad  to 
exchange  for  these  some  of  my  cocoa  and  a  tin  of  bully,  for 
which  his  gratitude  was  fervent.  We  talked  for  a  good  hour 
over  our  meal.  He  said  that,  although  a  Frenchman,  he  did 
not  know  how  the  French  missionaries  would  be  treated  by 
the  new  authorities,  and  seemed  apprehensive. 

On  reaching  Beirut  I  went  to  the  French  hospital  near 
the  Serai.  It  presented  a  terrible  sight:  the  wards  were  packed 
full,  and  scores  of  black  and  brown  soldiers  were  lying  about 
in  the  corridors,  some  of  them  delirious  and  shouting.  I  spoke 
to  Captain  Espinay,  a  very  pleasant  fellow.  He  told  me  he, 
like  the  other  white  French  officers,  had  fought  and  been 
wounded  in  France;  he  had  had  three  wounds,  the  last  time 
his  spine  suffered.  But  he  seemed  full  of  pluck,  and  still 
managed  to  do  a  long  day’s  work. 

At  Sidon  I  called  on  the  new  French  Military  Governor 
and  the  native  civil  governor.  Gazing  later  at  the  mean, 
squalid  town  of  Tyre,  I  thought  of  Kipling’s: 

‘Lo,  all  our  pomps  of  yesterday 
Are  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre,’ 

for  the  only  visible  sign  of  pomp  was  a  small  French  flag 
waving  where  the  Syrian  had  thought  to  flaunt  his  own. 
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While  I  was  at  Acre  I  heard  a  report  of  the  Kaiser’s 
abdication,  and  although  it  was  only  an  intelligent  anticipa¬ 
tion,  it  seemed  so  strongly  to  foreshadow  the  end  of  the  War 
that  I  became  more  eager  than  ever  to  be  with  my  Canadian 
fellow-countrymen  in  their  march  to  the  Rhine. 

I  came  across  the  enterprizing  American,  Captain  Yale, 
at  Haifa,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  about  the 
Syrian  situation.  Needless  to  say  we  were  in  agreement;  but 
I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  had  handed  a  copy  of  his  secret 
dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  to  my 
chief  in  the  British  Intelligence  Department,  and  that  it  had 
already  been  cabled  in  full  to  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
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I  care  not  if  the  azure 
Break  in  the  eastern  skies, 

Light  brings  to  me  no  pleasure 
That  dawn  to  me  denies; 

Yet  the  world  still  lauds  the  treasure 
That  stabs  its  wistful  eyes. 

To  me,  although  the  dawn  is  breaking, 

Life  is  in  sleep  and  death  is  waking! 

From  Drift  (1895). 

Mons!  Here  I  was  in  billets,  on  a  raw  December  day  in  the 
month  following  the  Armistice;  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and 
Beirut,  what  worlds  away! 

Mons,  which  marked  the  extreme  point  of  the  British 
Army’s  retreat  in  August  1914,  from  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  in  one  of  the  most  gallant  retreats  in 
military  history,  and  which  Canadian  troops  had  just  entered 
in  triumph,  exchanging  with  the  Germans  the  last  shots  in 
the  World  War.  With  what  joy  had  my  countrymen  been 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants!  Now,  from  the  burgo¬ 
master’s  lips  I  heard  the  story  of  that  memorable  night 
and  morning,  the  ioth-nth  November  1918,  and  I  also 
perused  a  detailed  private  account,  written  by  Captain 
Grafftey  of  the  Canadian  Forty-second  Battalion,  the 
officer  who  carried  out  this  final  operation  of  the  War,  an 
operation  which  was  subsequently  to  receive  severe  political 
criticism  and  for  which  the  Canadian  Commander-in-Chief 
was  to  be  bitterly  attacked. 
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I  had,  a  month  before,  turned  over  my  Egyptian  establish¬ 
ment  to  an  Imperial  officer,  been  hurriedly  embarked  on  a 
hospital  ship,  received  my  medical  discharge  in  London, 
resigned  my  War  Office  appointment,  and  was  now  once 
more  with  the  Canadian  Army,  on  my  way  to  the 
Rhine.1 

Though  still  weak  from  fever,  I  had  made  a  detour  in  order 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  another  Belgian  city  which  was  to  me 
full  of  memories  -  the  very  symbol  of  British  sacrifice,  and 
towards  which  I  had  for  four  years  been  more  strongly 
drawn  than  any  other  place  in  the  whole  battle-line  - 
Ypres. 

When,  painfully,  over  bad  roads,  and  with  the  shock  of 
witnessing  the  devastation  of  Bailleul  -  not  a  single  wall  of 
which  had  been  left  standing  - 1  entered  at  twilight  the 
wrestermost  gate  and  beheld  again  the  familiar  ruins  which 
two  million  British  soldiers  will  carry  engraved  on  their 
heart  -  felt  like  kneeling  down  in  the  wide,  utterly  deserted 
Grand’  Place  and  uttering  a  prayer. 

Ypres  seemed  to  me  like  some  beautiful  martyred  saint, 
whose  slaughtered  body  lay  prone  where  she  had  died. 
When  I  thought  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  gallant  youths 
who  had  perished  to  defend  these  remains,  her  name  became 
a  banner,  a  flame,  a  token  for  which  in  all  ages  men  would 
willingly  have  gone  to  death. 

As  Joseph  Conrad  afterwards  wrote  to  me  ‘from  a  full 
heart’: 

‘It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  no  words  of  sufficient  warmth 
and  dignity  to  render  justice  to  the  memories  clustering  round 
that  sacred  name.’ 


1  Later,  while  in  Germany,  I  was  much  gratified  to  receive  the 
following  official  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  my  services  : 
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How  little  did  I  dream  then  of  the  many  months  -  even 
years  of  agitation  before  me  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual  claims 
of  Ypres!  The  negotiations,  appeals  to  the  local  authorities, 
the  Belgian  Government,  and  the  War  Office;  appeals  to  the 
British  people;  my  lectures  in  England;  the  founding  of  the 
Ypres  League;  the  resuscitation  of  the  Ypres  Times’,  the 
pilgrimages  to  Ypres;  and  all  the  rest  which  followed! 

After  inspecting  quantities  of  ordnance  and  salvage  at 
Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Namur,  I  set  out  for  Cologne,  via 
Herbestal.  This  time  I  was  forced  to  travel  by  rail;  a  tedious 
and  disagreeable  experience  owing  to  the  precarious  state  of 
the  rolling  stock  and  the  bitterness  of  the  weather.  All  the 
windows  of  the  coaches  had  been  smashed,  and  the  cushions, 
and  sometimes  the  very  seats,  cut  out.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
even  the  compartments  reserved  for  officers  were  packed  full. 
At  one  stage  of  my  journey  I  was  one  of  four  officers  occupy¬ 
ing  the  floor  of  a  box-car,  lighted  by  a  solitary  candle,  for 
over  four  hours,  during  which  we  made  only  thirty-two 
kilometres,  and  arrived  at  midnight  nearly  frozen.  Shoulder¬ 
ing  our  kit  we  trudged  the  dark,  deserted  streets,  and  at  last 
found  an  Army  canteen  open.  There  was  only  beer  to  drink  - 
everything  else  had  been  cleared  out.  But  -  to  our  joy  -  the 
drink  was  English  Bass,  and,  as  the  poet  sang  many  years 
ago: 


War  Office, 

20  th  January  1919. 

Sir, 

I  am  commanded  by  the  Army  Council  to  inform  you 
that  they  have  accepted  your  resignation,  and  am  also  to  express 
their  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  you  have  carried  out 
your  duties,  both  in  France  and  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  much 
appreciate  the  result  of  your  hard  work. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

B.  B.  Cubitt. 

Major  Beckles  Willson. 
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‘Praise  ye  the  wine  of  Epernay  and  the  soil  that  gives  it 
birth, 

But  Bass’s  beer  can  beat  liquids  that  were  ever  brewed  on 
earth!’ 

One  day  I  got  wedged  in  with  a  really  charming  and 
cultivated  French  officer.  He  turned  out  to  be  Captain  Jean 
de  Castellane,  and  insisted  on  my  sharing  his  wine  and 
eatables.  In  the  course  of  our  talk,  he  frankly  confessed  that 
for  personal  reasons  he  regretted  that  the  War  was  over; 
that  in  spite  of  the  work,  danger,  and  privations,  he  had 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  his  service;  that  it  had  brought 
something  into  his  life  it  had  previously  lacked  -  an  absorbing 
interest,  a  raison  d'etre.  He  said  that  for  thousands  of  officers 
like  himself  the  War  had  been  the  happiest  time  of  their  lives. 
It  took  courage  to  say  that,  but  who  can  doubt  its  truth? 
Castellane,  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris. 

At  Liege  I  was  held  up  for  a  whole  day,  but  at  last,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  in  company  with  General  Hyslop,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Malmedy,  I  reached 
Cologne.  That  same  evening  the  General  and  I,  billeted  at 
the  Hotel  Grosse  Kurfurst,  strolled  out  to  the  Bridgehead  and 
gazed  out  over  the  Rhine. 

The  next  morning  I  reported  to  the  Canadian  Corps 
Commander,  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  at  Bonn.  The  Canadian 
Corps  had  appropriated  as  headquarters  the  mansion  or 
Schloss  of  the  Kaiser’s  sister,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schomberg- 
Lippe,  who  has  since  obtained  unenviable  notoriety  by  her 
second  marriage.  She  was  permitted  to  retain  a  wing  of  the 
mansion  for  her  own  use.  Captain  (now  Lord  Shaughnessy), 
A.D.C.  to  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  told  me  that  when  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  taking  over  the  house  were  being  made,  the 
Princess  pointed  out  that  the  bedroom,  dressing-room  and 
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bath-room,  with  its  sumptuous  silver  bath,  were  always 
occupied  by  the  Kaiser  on  his  visits  to  her,  and  would,  of 
course,  be  kept  locked.  Shaughnessy  asked  to  see  them,  and, 
looking  at  them  critically,  said: 

‘Really,  ma’am,  I  think  they’ll  do  very  nicely  for  our 
General.’  And  they  did. 

Later  the  Princess  confessed  that  she  was  immensely 
relieved  that  it  was  the  Canadians,  and  not,  as  she  had  once 
feared,  the  French,  who  were  occupying  Bonn.  When  she 
met  her  cousin,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  was 
attached  to  General  Currie’s  staff,  she  begged  him,  with 
tears,  to  intercede  with  the  military  authorities  for  various 
privileges,  one  of  which  was  that  of  riding  freely  through 
the  town.  But  this  could  not  be  granted,  and  she  was  told 
that  if  she  wanted  horse-exercise  it  must  be  at  the  riding- 
school  and  under  escort.  Later  another  royal  cousin,  Captain 
the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived,  but  the  lady’s  attempts  to  make 
him  a  confidant  of  all  her  grievances  were  gently  but  firmly 
repulsed. 

At  the  General’s  table  that  first  day  I  recall  meeting, 
amongst  others,  Colonel  Sir  Andrew  MacPhail,  who,  besides 
being  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
literary  men  in  Canada  and  the  founder  of  the  University 
Magazine ;  and  Colonel  Cyrus  Peck,  of  the  Sixteenth  Canadian 
Battalion,  who  had  just  been  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
conspicuous  gallantry.  Peck  was  one  of  the  notable  characters 
of  the  War,  a  rough,  middle-aged  Westerner,  and  a  born 
fighter.  I  had  seen  little  of  him  since  the  Sanctuary  Wood 
battle  of  June  1916,  when,  covered  with  blood,  mud,  and 
sweat  he  had,  as  acting-major,  succeeded  in  rallying  his 
battalion,  which  had  suffered  so  heavily  in  that  battle,  one 
of  the  very  fiercest  of  the  whole  War. 

At  mess  I  did  not  fail  to  note  Currie’s  smiling  dignity  and 
almost  paternal  bearing  towards  all  the  members  of  his 
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military  family,  and  the  respect  he  inspired.  His  hair,  pre¬ 
maturely  grey  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  had  still  further 
whitened,  though  his  complexion  and  expression  were  still 
that  of  a  young  man. 

After  this  first  meal  the  General  asked  me  to  come  upstairs 
to  his  room  -  formerly  the  Kaiser’s  private  apartment.  I  now 
observed  that  he  had  cast  off  his  geniality  and  appeared 
worried.  He  told  me  that  he  had  many  enemies,  that  attacks 
were  being  made  upon  him  in  various  quarters,  because  of 
the  Canadian  advance  into  Mons  on  the  very  day  of  the 
Armistice  and  the  small  loss  of  life  involved  in  that  operation. 

His  own  idea  of  his  duty  had  been  to  carry  on  the  War  as 
long  as  a  state  of  war  existed;  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
soldier  could  be  certain  that  the  Armistice  terms  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Germans,  and  that  the  only  way  the  necessity 
for  submission  could  be  brought  home  to  them  was  by  a 
continuance  of  the  forward  movement.  There  was  no  man 
less  likely  than  himself  to  wish  to  sacrifice  a  single  life  need¬ 
lessly.  The  moment  had  been  too  critical  to  allow  a  relaxation 
of  effort  which  might  jeopardise  the  advantages  gained  by 
a  victorious  advance.  I  said  I  felt  certain  that  public  opinion 
and  history  would  take  that  view  -  that  the  more  I  saw  and 
heard  of  the  public  temper  and  events  in  Germany  the  more 
deeply  I  regretted  that  the  Armistice  had  been  concluded 
before  we  had  penetrated  into  enemy  territory  and  occupied 
one  or  two  leading  cities  -  even  the  capital  itself.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  this  the  victory  now  seemed  to  many  Germans 
inconclusive  and  might  later  expose  the  Allies  to  serious 
trouble. 

We  spoke  of  President  Wilson  (who  was  at  that  moment 
spending  Christmas  with  the  American  troops)  and  the 
prospects  of  the  forthcoming  Peace  Conference.  The  General 
said  the  latter  might  be  a  long-drawn-out  affair,  and  that 
meanwhile  the  Army  could  not  take  the  issue  for  granted, 
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but  must  maintain  its  full  force  and  discipline,  and  observe 
the  strictest  vigilance.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  a  statement 
attributed  to  General  Pershing  that  the  Americans  would  all 
be  sent  home  within  four  months.  Such  a  move,  he  thought, 
would  be  disastrous,  and  he  hoped  Pershing  had  been 
misreported. 

We  then  talked  of  captured  guns  and  war  material,  and,  on 
leaving  him,  he  told  me  to  go  and  see  General  Morrison, 
which  I  did.  Morrison  was  an  old  Ottawa  friend,  who  had 
been  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen ,  and  had  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  competent  artillery  commanders  of  the  War. 
He  told  me  that  the  Canadian  ordnance  people  were  pestered 
with  requests  from  army  units  and  public  bodies  for  guns, 
and  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  turn  over  this  business 
to  me. 

I  said  that  the  issues  of  military  victory  was  now  more  than 
ever  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians,  and  even  the  symbols  of 
such  victory  were  strangely  neglected.  Morrison  agreed  that 
human  nature  had  not  really  changed,  and  captured  cannon 
and  standards  were  still  capable  of  inspiring  emotion,  as  he 
had  observed  when  he  had  visited  the  great  courtyard  of  the 
Invalides.  Formerly  we  used  to  take  colours  into  action  and 
to  capture  an  enemy’s  colours  was  held  to  have  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  his  morale.  Nowadays  we  made  him  haul  down  his 
flag,  but  let  him  keep  it. 

I  asked  the  General  what  had  happened  to  the  Kaiser’s 
standard  which  had  lately  been  flying  on  the  Rathaus  at 
Cologne  and  also  at  Bonn,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  these 
enemy  symbols  should  have  been  delivered  up  when  the 
British  forces  entered  these  cities.  He  laughed  and  said  they 
had  been  far  too  busy  getting  more  important  things  out  of 
the  Germans. 

Nevertheless,  I  had  always  been  a  believer  in  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  flags  and  national  emblems. 
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Earlier  in  the  War  I  had  persuaded  Sir  Arthur  Currie  to 
present  a  Canadian  flag  to  the  Mayor  and  municipality  of 
Boulogne.  After  a  dozen  years  I  was  thrilled  to  see  it  the 
other  day  floating  beside  the  Union  Jack,  the  tricolour,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  citadel  of  that  seaport,  which 
had  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  six  divisions  of  the 
British  Army  in  August  1914 -and  of  so  many  Canadian 
divisions  since. 

During  the  following  melancholy  month  of  January  I 
was  kept  busy  moving  throughout  Belgium.  The  Canadian 
Corps  departed  from  Bonn  and  took  up  quarters  at  Andenne. 
General  Currie  occupied  the  Chateau  Wynand  on  the  hill,  and 
there  for  a  time  I  joined  his  mess.  My  work  was  arduous, 
visiting  every  ordnance  park  and  dump  throughout  the  whole 
Canadian  area.  It  was,  moreover,  bitterly  cold;  fuel  was 
frequently  difficult  to  obtain,  and  I  often  went  to  bed  in  icy, 
damp  billets,  without  a  fire. 

Once  I  went  to  Paris  to  discuss  some  matter  connected 
with  captured  material  with  the  French  Ministere  de  la 
Guerre.  There  I  found  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  who  had  come  over  for  the  Treaty  Conference. 
In  my  diary  I  wrote: 

‘24^  February.  -  Sir  Robert  invited  me  to  lunch  at  the 
Majestic.  I  went,  finding  there  Dafoe  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune ,  and  H.  P.  Biggar  of  the  Dominion  Archives.  I  told 
the  Premier  about  the  present  state  of  Ypres:  he  was  much 
interested.  I  said  that  Canadian  troops  had  played  so  great  a 
part  in  its  defence  that  we  ought  to  have  a  worthy  memorial 
there,  erected  by  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Canada, 
as  well  as  one  at  Vimy.  Sir  Robert  said  he  entirely  approved. 
I  then  told  of  my  project  for  a  massive  Canadian  shrine  close 
to  the  Grand’  Place  or  at  the  Menin  Gate,  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  Canadians  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of 
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Ypres,  that  it  was  not  too  early  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
site,  as  already  many  British  units  were  applying  for  memorial 
sites,  and  the  Canadian  position  should  be  a  worthy  one. 
General  Currie  was  coming  that  week  to  Paris,  and  he  would 
discuss  it  with  him. 

‘After  luncheon  X  told  me  that  Borden  was  what  the 
French  called  un  faux  bonhomme,  and  spoke  of  his  shifty, 
evasive  manner,  but  I  said  I  believed  he  was  sincere  at 
bottom,  but  timid,  and  generally  pinning  his  faith  to  the 
wrong  men.’ 

I  went  back  to  Corps  Headquarters  at  Jodoigne,  in  the 
chateau  of  the  Comtesse  Caraman,  the  following  day.  The 
chatelaine  herself  was  present  at  dinner  -  a  lively  Oriental¬ 
looking  lady.  I  told  the  General  the  result  of  my  talk  with 
the  Premier.  He  agreed  that  the  question  of  sites  for  the 
Canadian  memorials  should  be  settled.  I  said  I  thought 
we  could  now  obtain  a  free  grant  of  splendid  sites  at  Ypres 
and  Vimy.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  having  left  the  Corps, 
his  Rolls-Royce  car  was  turned  over  to  me  for  my  use,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  I  drove  in  it  to  Bruges  and  Zeebrugge  to 
see  about  some  guns  left  there.  In  my  diary  I  wrote  (2nd 
March): 

‘Tried  to  reach  Nieuport  along  the  sea-front,  but  at  West- 
ende  forced  to  turn  back,  the  road  being  completely  shattered. 
Visited  the  German  batteries  and  carefully  noted  derelict 
guns.  Took  road  to  Slype,  and  eventually  reached  Dixmude, 
which  is  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  only  a 
single  hut  in  the  midst  of  a  solitude.’ 

Thence  over  a  terrible  road,  but  with  clear  weather  over¬ 
head,  to  Houlthurst,  Poelcapelle,  St.  Julien,  and  St.  Jean  to 
Ypres.  On  arrival  in  the  Grand’  Place  I  noticed  with  distress 
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that  the  Belgian  military  people  were  permitting  the  removal 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  Cloth  Hall  and 
Cathedral.  They  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  convenient  quarry 
for  building  material.  I  spoke  about  this  to  a  Belgian  officer, 
and  he  said  he  was  sure  his  Government  knew  nothing  about 
it,  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  a  local  contractor,  and  ought 
to  be  stopped.  I  cautioned  the  foreman  of  the  salvage  squad 
that  they  had  better  suspend  operations,  as  the  British  were 
still  in  military  occupation,  and  he  could  produce  no  official 
permit  for  his  work  of  desecration. 

I  suspected  at  the  time  that  the  burgomaster  was  behind 
this,  as  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  wish  to  see  these  ruins,  so 
long  a  landmark  to  our  army  of  defence,  razed  to  the  ground 
and  supplanted  by  the  cheap  jerry-built  structures  which 
they  are  in  such  haste  to  erect  on  the  adjoining  ‘Plaine 
d’Amour.’ 

Of  the  many  leading  Yprois  I  knew  not  one  of  them 
approved  this  policy  of  the  burgomaster.  M.  Butaye  wrote 
me:  ‘These  ruins  are  now  of  no  value  to  us.  We  know  that 
because  of  your  tremendous  sacrifices  in  defence  of  the  town 
to  you  they  are  sacred,  and  for  your  sake  we  are  ready  to 
surrender  them  into  your  keeping.’ 

As  for  Canon  Delaere,  the  Dean  of  Ypres,  he  repeatedly 
told  me  that  he  was  against  rebuilding  the  town  on  its  old 
site,  because  that  site  was  unsuitable  and  insanitary.  He 
would  gladly  present  the  British  people  with  the  whole  of 
Ypres  as  a  memorial  and  rebuild  the  new  city  three  kilometres 
distant,  on  higher  and  better  ground.  Others  declared  to  me 
that  they  could  not  see  what  the  people  were  going  to  live  on 
if  they  come  back  to  homes  rebuilt  by  the  Government  out  of 
the  German  indemnity.  Ypres  had  for  centuries  been  a 
ville  morte,  and  was  only  kept  going  by  clerical  endowments, 
by  home  lace-making,  and  as  a  convenient  market  for  the 
farmers  round  about,  whose  farms  have  been  destroyed. 
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The  dwelling-houses  were  all  centuries  old  and  their  rental 
value  was  trifling.  Indeed,  many  families  paid  no  rent  at  all 
and  the  standard  of  living  was  lamentably  low.  The  truth 
was  (as  I  wrote  at  the  time): 

‘The  burgomaster  Colaert  has  never  forgiven  the  English 
for  entering  Ypres  at  all  in  1914.  He  believes  that  if  they 
had  not  done  so  the  Germans  would  never  have  shelled  the 
city.  He  himself  went  out  and  expostulated  with  Haig,  who 
tried  to  convince  him  that  immunity  for  Ypres  was  to  be 
purchased  that  way;  that  the  enemy  had  shown  no  particular 
consideration  for  Belgian  historical  sites  and  property,  and 
that  if  the  English  did  not  occupy  the  town  the  Germans 
would,  when  it  would  be  our  painful  duty  to  shell  them  out. 
But  Colaert  was  unconvinced.  He  believed  that  if  the 
English  had  kept  away  from  Ypres  it  would  have  gone  as 
unharmed  throughout  the  War  as  Bruges.  And  this  belief 
he  maintained  to  the  end. 

‘Colaert  had  long  been  in  the  limelight  as  burgomaster  of 
a  famous  town  in  ruins,  inhabited  solely  by  British  soldiers, 
and  not  a  single  Belgian,  and  he  intended  to  continue  in  the 
limelight.  It  is  certain  he  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  con¬ 
tractors,  who  are  beginning  at  once  to  build  a  thousand 
baraquements  to  house  the  population  which  is  expected  to 
return.  The  people  do  not  want  to  return  and  have, 
in  fact,  long  since  definitely  established  themselves  else¬ 
where.  Of  the  former  inhabitants  who,  in  1914,  numbered 
fifteen  thousand,  three  thousand  are  now  dead,  three 
thousand  are  in  France,  three  thousand  in  Poperinghe, 
and  the  rest  scattered  in  various  employments  throughout 
Flanders.’ 

When  in  Brussels  I  took  occasion  to  mention  the  matter 
to  Major-General  Sir  David  Watson,  He  was  shocked  at 
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what  I  told  him  and  said  that  the  removal  of  stones  must  be 
stopped.  He  called  on  Sir  Francis  Yilliers,  the  British 
Minister,  and  later  in  the  day  told  me  that  the  Minister  had 
undertaken  to  make  representations  in  the  matter  to  the 
Belgian  Government. 

Watson  further  told  me  that  the  War  Office  was  forming  a 
committee  to  deal  with  battlefield  memorials.  He  asked  me 
whether  my  scheme  for  Ypres  and  Vimy  would  not  clash 
with  the  plan  for  great  monuments  on  the  battlefield.  I  told 
him  that  my  plan  was  quite  different. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  if  Ypres  was  to  be  saved  there 
must  be  some  British  authority  on  the  spot,  especially  as 
there  were  many  British  units  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were 
constantly  passing  through  the  town,  and  the  Town  Major 
had  departed.  Albeit  I  was  much  surprised  when  the  Town 
Majorship  was  offered  to  me,  which  was  done  at  the  instance 
of  Major-General  Pereira,  commanding  the  district,  and 
approved  by  General  Sir  John  Asser,  who  had  succeeded  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  as  Commander-in-Chief.1 

I  gladly  agreed  to  accept  the  appointment  if  no  objection 
were  offered  by  my  own  commanding  officer,  as  I  was  already 
seeking  to  establish  a  Canadian  Trophy  department,  and 
storehouse  headquarters  in  Belgium  and  Ypres  would  be 
equally  eligible.  At  the  moment,  however,  General  Currie, 
whose  consent  I  had  to  obtain,  was  absent  in  England, 
whither  he  had  been  hurriedly  summoned  to  quell  a  riot  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  Canadian  demobilization  camp  at  Rhyl, 
and  I  seized  the  interval  to  confer  personally  with  the  German 
ordnance  officer  at  Spa.  Here  I  was  the  guest  of  the  British 
Commissioner,  General  Haking.  In  my  diary  I  wrote: 

1  It  was  an  odd  coincidence,  by  the  way,  that  General  Asser 
occupied  the  house  adjoining  my  old  home,  Quebec  House, 
Westerham,  but  we  had  not  met  until  I  dined  with  him  at  his 
quarters  in  Boulogne  after  I  became  Town  Major  of  Ypres. 
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lioth  March.  -  Arrived  at  Hill  Cottage,  where  the  British 
Commissioner  is  quartered,  just  in  time  for  tea.  The  General 
is  a  white-haired,  white-moustached,  aquiline-nosed,  shrewd 
old  soldier.  Lady  Haking  and  her  two  nieces  here. 

‘We  talked  about  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the 
temper  of  the  Germans,  who  are  showing  themselves  rather 
high-handed.  Haking,  I  find,  is  inclined  to  be  rather  too 
complaisant.  He  doesn’t  want  to  be  “too  hard  on  the 
Boche.”  Before  dinner  called  on  General  Green,  the  youthful 
Chief-of-Staff,  who  said  that  the  Germans  at  the  Conference 
were  in  an  ugly  humour  and  so  were  the  French.  Next 
morning  after  breakfast  visited  the  Kaiser’s  headquarters 
and  the  underground  bomb-proof  shelter.  General  Haking 
doesn’t  wish  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  meeting  of  Com¬ 
mission  at  Hotel  Britannique,  owing  to  fear  of  giving  offence. 
So  I  went  alone,  and  when  challenged  by  the  German  sentry 
in  a  steel  helmet,  looked  straight  ahead  and  passed  boldly  on. 
Why  a  German  sentry  I  cannot  understand.  The  fact  is,  the 
town  is  full  of  Germans,  who  regard  it  as  still  belonging  to 
themselves.  A  Major  Benson  appeared,  bearing  confidential 
dispatches  from  Paris  where  the  Allied  Conference  is  sitting. 
Long  document  read  by  German  Commissioner  in  what 
I  thought  a  mighty  truculent  tone.  Rumour  that  further 
proceedings  are  to  be  transferred  hence  to  Brussels,  which 
is  surely  preferable.’ 

My  immediate  chief  as  Town  Major  of  Ypres  was  Colonel 
A.  O.  Vaughan,  who  commanded  the  Ypres  sub-area,  to 
whom  I  duly  reported.  He  explained  that  since  my  pre¬ 
decessor’s  departure  there  had  been  no  competent  authority 
either  civil  or  military,  in  the  town  itself,  that  there  was  in 
consequence  a  good  deal  of  disorder  and  many  irregularities 
which  should  be  checked.  Vaughan  was  a  veteran  soldier, 
rather  eccentric,  but  he  shared  my  views  to  the  full  regarding 
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the  sanctity  of  the  ruins,  and  going  far  beyond  me  in  his 
antipathy  to  the  French  and  Belgian  tavern-keepers  and 
cheapjacks  who  were  bent  on  desecrating  the  Grand’  Place 
by  the  erection  of  booths  and  drinking-huts.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  indignation  over  an  intercepted  letter  from  a  lady 
at  Hazebrouck  of  a  questionable  establishment  there,  pro¬ 
posing  a  branch  in  Ypres,  which  was  certain  to  be  full  of 
tourists,  mostly  English,  the  coming  summer,  who  would  have 
plenty  of  money  to  spend  and  who  would  ‘like  to  have  a  gay 
time!’ 

‘Damn  them!’  he  roared.  ‘Don’t  these  people  understand 
our  feelings  at  all!  Don’t  they  know  what  Ypres  means  to  us? 
That  our  bereaved  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers 
are  not  coming  here  for  drinking  and  harlotry  and  riding  on 
merry-go-rounds?’ 

He  at  once  assented  to  a  notice  being  placed  in  front 
of  the  Cloth  Hall  ruins,  and  while  I  was  considering  the 
exact  form  it  should  take,  he  seized  a  blue  pencil  and  dashed 
down  these  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  lie  before 
me  as  I  write: 


THIS  IS  HOLY  GROUND! 

NO  STONE  OF  THIS  FABRIC  TO  BE  TAKEN  AWAY. 

IT  IS  A  HERITAGE  FOR  ALL  CIVILISED  PEOPLES. 

The  Town  Major  of  Ypres. 

I  put  up  later  other  notices  in  English,  French,  and 
Flemish  which  informed  the  visitor: 

This  was  the  city  of  Ypres,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  historic  in  Flanders.  During  over  four  years 
(1914-18)  two  million  British  soldiers  defended 
it  from  the  invader.  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  died  in  its  defence.  You  are  asked  to 
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conduct  yourself  reverently  here.  Do  nothing  to 
injure  or  desecrate  the  ruins. 

The  Town  Major  of  Ypres. 

There  are  few  public  inscriptions  in  connection  with  the 
War  which  have  become  more  famous  than  the  first  of  these. 
It  must  have  been  photographed  and  reproduced  many 
thousands  of  times  all  over  the  world.  What  became  of  the 
original  board  I  know  not  -  it  was  spirited  away  in  the 
following  year,  but  I  am  told  it  is  still  extant. 

My  duties  at  Ypres  throughout  the  ensuing  spring  and 
summer  were  far  from  light,  for,  although  there  were  few 
troops  in  the  town  itself,  there  were  continually  passing 
through  Labour  Companies,  Graves  Registration  units, 
Chinese,  and  many  German  prisoners,  besides  vast  numbers 
of  tourists,  military  and  civilian.  I  was  immediately  respon¬ 
sible  for  law  and  order,  for  the  care  of  British  military  stores 
and  property,  billeting,  the  erection  of  hutments,  and  permits 
to  returned  civilians  to  dig  for  buried  property  and  general 
assistance  to  British  pilgrims  seeking  the  graves  of  their  dead. 
At  first,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Church  Army 
shelters  and  the  hotels  outside  the  Menin  Gate,  it  fell  to  me 
to  find  hut  and  cellar  accommodation  for  many  persons  - 
British,  French,  and  Belgian -some  of  them  women,  and 
also  to  share  my  rations  with  many.  But  from  first  to  last  my 
chief  concern  -  as  it  was  Colonel  Vaughan’s  -  was  to  prevent 
by  every  means  in  power  the  desecration  of  the  historic  ruins. 
Winter  was  scarce  over  than  the  tribe  of  cheapjacks  and 
tavern-keepers  began  to  arrive  from  all  the  nearest  points  in 
France  and  Belgium  -  although  some  came  from  Brussels, 
lured  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  harvest  from  tourists,  but 
principally  from  British  pilgrims.  The  audacity  of  these 
gentry  equalled  their  vulgarity  -  some  of  them  sought  to 
erect  their  booths  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ruins,  and  one  man 
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and  his  wife  demanded  the  right  to  set  up  a  steam  merry-go- 
round  in  the  Grand’  Place  itself!  For  a  time  I  succeeded, 
with  Vaughan’s  backing,  in  foiling  these  efforts  and  preserving 
the  decencies  of  the  place.  But  when  the  building  of  the 
hundreds  of  hutments  in  the  Plaine  d ’Amour  began,  and  the 
civil  administration  returned,  we  saw  we  were  fighting  a  losing 
battle .  Dram-shop  after  dram-shop  went  up ,  and  the  spectacle 
of  drunken  soldiers  and  civilians  became  frequent. 

During  all  this  bad  time  I  must  not  forget  the  help  I 
received  from  Belgian  officers,  and  from  the  officials  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Church  Army,  and  in  particular  from 
a  brave  and  unselfish  Army  Education  Officer,  McGrath, 
who  had  long  been  billeted  at  Ypres,  and  was  one  of  the 
coadjutors  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Clayton,  the  founder  of  Talbot 
House  (‘Toe  H’)  at  Poperinghe.  In  vain  I  appealed  to  the 
burgomaster,  who  now  occasionally  visited  the  town,  but 
who,  of  course,  resented  the  continued  military  occupation. 
He  said  he  was  ready  to  help  me  as  a  Canadian  -  he  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  Canadians  -  but  he  would  do  nothing  for 
me  as  a  British  officer.  He  wanted  to  sweep  all  the  ruins 
away  and  call  upon  the  world  -  and  especially  America  -  to 
rebuild  the  Cloth  Hall,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Grand’  Place,  on  its  old  scale  of  grandeur.  To  prove  his 
goodwill  he  offered  me  a  central  site  for  a  Canadian  memorial 
shrine,  and  allowed  me  to  build  a  spacious  bungalow  on  the 
ramparts  close  by  the  Menin  Gate.  For  at  first  I  had  occupied 
the  ruined  shell  of  a  building  in  the  Rue  de  Dixmude,  as  the 
Town  Major’s  office  -  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  German 
prisoners,  I  erected  the  picturesque  structure  on  the  ram¬ 
parts,  commanding  a  view  of  the  town  and  salient,  to 
which  I  gave  the  name  of  ‘Maplecote’ -  and  where,  during 
some  months,  I  received  many  distinguished  visitors  to 
Ypres. 

That  spring  I  went  to  Vimy  and  sounded  the  mayor  as  to 
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the  disposition  of  the  local  authorities  to  make  over  to  Canada 
a  suitable  area  site  on  the  famous  ridge  as  a  memorial  plot. 
He  was  enthusiastic,  and  then  and  there  indicated  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  make  such  a  gift.  He  even  wrote  me  an  official  letter 
which  I  forwarded  to  Sir  Robert  Borden,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  months  elapsed  before  this  offer  was  even  acknowledged, 
and  years  before  action  was  taken  and  the  arrangements 
finally  carried  out.1 

One  of  the  frequent  enlivening  incidents  of  my  life  at 
Ypres  was  the  return  of  former  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  to 
exhume  valuables  buried  at  the  time  of  the  general  evacuation 
in  1915,  which  sometimes  took  the  form  of  wine  and  liquors, 
but  generally  consisted  of  silver  and  china-ware.  In  this 
process  I  often  personally  assisted.  It  was  astonishing  some¬ 
times  to  observe  how  deeply  and  cunningly  these  objects 
were  hidden.  I  am  obliged  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  case 


1  Amongst  my  papers  I  find  the  following  letter  (dated  3rd 
September  1919)  from  the  mayor  of  Vimy: 

VlMY, 

3  Septembre  1919. 

Monsieur, 

J’ai  1’honneur  de  vous  informer  que  je  n’ai  encore  re?u 
aucune  communication  des  autorites  Canadiennes  relativement  a 
la  Crete  de  Vimy.  J’ai  ete  appele  a  rechercher  la  partie  de  terrain 
qui  paraitrait  le  plus  convenable  pour  en  faire  don  a  votre  gouverne- 
ment,  mais  je  n’ai  pas  encore  en  connaissance  de  la  decision  prise 
a  ce  sujet. 

Quoiqu’il  en  soit  ma  commune  sera  heureuse  et  here  de  posseder 
sur  son  territoire,  l’installation  que  le  Canada  voudra  y  etablir  pour 
commemorer  le  souvenir  de  la  grande  victoire  emportee  par  ses 
heroiques  soldats  sur  l’ennemi  commun. 

Je  me  tiens  a  votre  disposition  pour  tout  renseignement  qui  vous 
serait  utile. 

Veuilez  agreer,  Monsieur,  l’assurance  de  mes  sentiments  le  plus 
distinguees, 


Le  Maire  de  Vimy, 
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of  drinkables  the  British  Tommy  had  evinced  an  uncanny 
faculty  of  divination,  and  had  long  previously  brought  these 
treasures  to  light,  aided,  doubtless,  by  the  powerful  dynamic 
properties  of  an  enemy  shell. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  letter  I  received  from  a  former 
Town  Major  (Major  Wigram),  to  whom  I  had  conveyed  the 
invitation  of  a  well-to-do  Yprois  citizen  to  help  himself  to 
the  contents  of  his  secret  wine-cellar.  Wigram  wrote  (20th 
July  1916): 

‘Please  thank  M.  Butaye  of  4  Rue  de  Haerne  for  his  kind 
offer  of  the  contents  of  his  cellar,  but  such  at  the  present 
moment  solely  consist  of  Canadian  Pioneer  details,  the  thirty 
dozen  of  wine  he  mentions  having  long  since  disappeared.’ 

But  whatever  labour,  disappointments  and  discourage¬ 
ments  I  endured  during  the  day  -  whatever  of  noise  and 
confusion  -  after  nightfall  all  was  peaceful  in  Ypres  -  for  all 
even  the  Belgian  workmen  betook  themselves  out  of  the  town 
at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work,  to  Poperinghe,  Menin,  even 
to  Hazebrouck.  Thus  for  months  I  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  had  Ypres  from  dusk  to  dawn  wholly  to  myself -not 
only  its  ruins,  but  a  new  form  of  life  which  was  beginning 
to  spring  out  of  the  tortured  soil.  I  wrote  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Times ,  1919,  which  I  called  ‘My  Shell-Swept 
Garden’: 

‘In  the  very  early  morning  (before  the  trains  and  charabancs 
arrive)  and  in  the  evening  (when,  thank  Heaven!  they  are 
gone)  I  love  to  wander  in  my  garden. 

‘I  have  walked  through  many  of  the  famous  gardens  of  the 
world,  but  for  me  this  one  is  a  place  of  matchless  enchant¬ 
ment.  Here  this  summer  have  been  thickets  of  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  a  thousand  torn  and  fretted  beds  of  fuchsias, 
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carnations,  nasturtiums,  and  violas,  a  thousand  little  pleas- 
aunces  whose  former  enclosures  of  brick  or  stone  had  been 
ecrase  by  German  shells.  Pathetic  clumps  of  mignonette  and 
alyssum  struggled  upwards  through  disordered  heaps  of 
rubble;  ivy,  vine,  and  Virginia  creeper  still  cling  trustfully 
to  stone  surfaces  whose  dignity  went  when  they  became 
part  of  a  bomb-proof  shelter.  Marble  pilaster  and  pedestal 
lost  their  aristocratic  character  and  served  with  slabs  of 
concrete  in  the  ranks.  The  sculptured  torso  of  a  faun  was 
usefully  employed  to  repair  the  ravages  of  a  shell. 

‘Since  this  last  spring  of  the  year  of  peace  the  resurgence  of 
all  this  vegetation  has  been  miraculous.  Certainly,  we  never 
noticed  it  in  war-time.  Could  all  these  flowers  have  been 
here?  When  the  shells  rained  on  the  doomed  city,  or  when 
they  only  dropped  at  intervals,  ripping  open  the  soil  here, 
scattering  a  ton  or  two  of  debris  there,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  place  seemed  to  us  one  of  carnage  and  desolation  and 
barrenness.  Save  poppies  and  cornflowers  I  cannot  remember 
any  flowers  here  in  those  terrifying  days  when,  steel  helmet 
on  head,  I  threaded  my  way  expeditiously  along  the  uneven 
“Tommy  tracks”  and  over  heaps  of  rubble.  I  have  asked  some 
of  my  old  comrades  if  they  remember  what  flowers  grew  in 
these  ruined  gardens  in  war-time,  and  they  have  invariably 
laughed  and  exclaimed  derisively: 

“‘Flowers?  Flowers  of  sulphur!  Five-point-nine  crocuses 
and  Mills’  tulips.  Nothing  else,  believe  me!” 

‘One  thing  I  can  surely  vouch  for.  There  may  have  been 
some  valiant  green  foliage  on  a  few  of  the  high  trees  about 
the  Zaelhof  or  on  the  road  bordering  the  western  moat; 
here  and  there  in  some  convent  garden  an  unconquered 
giant,  his  “head  bloody,  but  unbowed,”  may  have  waved 
aloft  in  defiance  his  verdant  banner;  but  from  those  four 
upstanding  boles  yonder,  a  short  bomb’s  throw  from  our 
brigade  headquarters,  whom  we  called  the  Four  Grey  Nuns, 
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in  the  year  1917  not  a  solitary  leaf  protruded.  I  surveyed 
them  many  a  time  and  oft.  They  were  chestnuts,  and 
seemingly  dead  for  ever.  They  stood  at  the  southern  end  of 
a  long  narrow  garden,  sixty  feet  high,  the  naked  tops  of  two 
of  them  just  impinging  on  the  ragged  outline  of  the  distant 
belfry. 

‘Yet,  behold,  a  strange  thing  has  happened.  Three  of  those 
four  sad  Grey  Nuns  have  burgeoned  into  life  and  leaf,  so 
that  even  their  most  maimed  branches,  which  during  the 
tempest  of  steel  and  sirocco  of  gas  were  flung  upward  bare 
to  the  bone,  as  if  in  a  gesture  of  appeal  to  heaven,  now 
disport  pendulous  clusters  of  long  green  leaves.  It  is  the 
same  elsewhere.  I  counted  to-day  more  than  fifty  such  trees 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  set  widely  apart,  so  that  they  mark 
the  sites  of  nearly  fifty  separate  sanctuaries  in  the  great 
shell-sown  garden  which  I  now  call  my  own.’ 

One  morning  at  the  beginning  of  June  I  had  a  visit  from 
Major  Waldorf  Astor  (afterwards  Lord  Astor)  and  his  wife, 
not  yet  the  first  woman  M.P.  They  were  accompanied  by 
my  old  friend  Edward  Grigg,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Guards.  We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  walking  about  the 
town  and  ramparts,  and  Mrs.  Astor  seemed  deeply  interested 
and  impressed.  She  said  it  was  a  crying  shame  that  Ypres, 
which  held  so  many  sacred  memories  for  the  British  Army, 
should  be  turned  into  a  cheapjack  resort  for  trippers.  ‘It 
ought  to  be  kept  as  a  shrine,’  she  cried  emphatically,  ‘and 
when  we  get  back  to  England  we  will  stir  people  up  about  it. 
You  can  rely  on  me  to  do  everything  I  can.’  When  we  came 
to  the  site  of  Canada’s  hut  on  the  ramparts,  Mrs.  Astor  play¬ 
fully  took  a  concrete  block  from  one  of  the  German  prisoners 
and  placed  it  in  position.  ‘You  haven’t  asked  me,  but  I  am 
laying  your  corner-stone  for  you,’  she  said.  Afterwards  we 
went  into  the  casemates  below,  where  Grigg  had  served  in 
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the  early  days  of  the  War,  when  they  were  the  headquarters 
of  a  Guards  battalion,  full  of  darkness,  filth,  and  rats.  Mrs. 
Astor  shuddered,  and  cried,  ‘It  is  too  terrible.  I  don’t  see 
how  you  all  could  have  stood  such  horrors!’ 

When  we  parted  I  said:  ‘Well,  Grigg,  what  are  you 
going  to  do,  now  that  you  are  demobilised?’  And  Mrs. 
Astor  vivaciously  interposed:  ‘He’s  going  into  public  life 
and  help  reform  and  govern  the  Empire,  aren’t  you, 
Edward?’ 

Only  a  brief  ten  years  ago  and  within  that  time  the  former 
modest  young  journalist  of  Printing  House  Square  had  gone 
round  the  world  with  the  Prince  of  Wales;  become  secretary 
of  the  Rhodes  Trust;  obtained  distinction  in  Parliament; 
was  knighted;  married  a  wealthy  peer’s  daughter,  is  now 
actually  Governor  of  Kenya,  and,  in  another  decade,  may  be 
a  peer  and  a  viceroy.  As  for  the  pallid,  delicate-faced  little 
lady  who  playfully  laid  a  corner-stone  on  the  Ypres  ramparts, 
she  is  a  viscountess,  her  name  has  long  been  a  household 
word  throughout  the  Empire,  she  is  still  a  force  in  politics 
and  secure  of  a  niche  in  British  history. 

Moreover,  from  the  ground  on  which  we  four  stood 
that  day  there  rises  the  noblest  and  most  imposing  arcade 
in  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire.  Yet  I  often  regret 
that  Lady  Astor  did  not  help  me  in  my  crusade  against 
the  desecration  of  Ypres  at  a  time  when  a  simple  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
would  have  given  us  the  whole  of  these  ruins  and  this 
sacred  spot  for  the  sepulture  of  our  dead.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  see  what  Ypres  might  have  been  made,  let  him  stand  on 
the  ramparts  at  the  Lille  Gate  and  survey  one  beautiful 
little  stretch  of  sward,  with  its  rows  of  white  crosses  and 
beds  of  flowers. 

From  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior  I  received  the 
following  : 
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Cabinet  du  Ministers,  Bruxelles, 
4.6. 19. 

a  M.  le  Colonel  Beckles  Willson, 

Etat-Major  d’Armee  Canadienne, 

Ypres. 

Mon  cher  Colonel, 

J’ai  le  plaisir  de  vous  annoncer  que  le  Baron  de 
Broqueville,  Ministere  de  l’lnterieur  avait  offert,  au  nom  de 
la  Nation  Beige,  le  terrain  voisin  de  la  porte  de  Menin,  ville 
d ’Ypres. 

(Ce  terrain  a  une  largeur  de  trente  metres  de  la  Rue  de  la 
Boule  a  l’ouest,  et  une  profondeur  de  soixante  metres,  a  part 
de  la  site  sur  les  remparts.) 

Le  bourgmestre  d’Ypres,  absolument  d’accord  avec  M.  le 
Ministere,  a  ete  prevenu  et  l’architecte  communale  a  ete 
charge  de  faciliter  votre  travail. 

Vous  pouvez  done  vous  mettre  a  l’ceuvre. 

Veuillez,  mon  cher  Colonel,  agreer  l’expression  de  mes 
sentiments  distingues. 

Demeur,  Colonel. 

A  few  days  later,  to  my  great  joy,  I  had  a  visit  from  an 
old  friend  who  has  since  obtained  power  and  position  in  my 
country.  At  first,  in  the  square-shouldered  civilian  in  the 
tweed  cap  I  hardly  recognised  him,  for  he  was  travel-stained 
and  covered  with  dust.  It  was  Mackenzie  King,  the  future 
Canadian  Prime  Minister,  who  had  bade  me  a  parting 
Godspeed  at  Ottawa  three  and  a  half  years  before.  He  had 
just  been  touring  the  battlefields  and  was  now  come  to  Ypres. 
We  sallied  forth  together  and  I  showed  him  over  the  town 
and  finally  to  the  Canadian  hut  on  the  ramparts,  where  we 
had  tea  and  where  he  took  many  photographs.  He  warmly 
expressed  his  approval  of  all  I  was  endeavouring  to  do. 
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‘Whether  the  British  build  a  memorial  at  Ypres  or  not,  Canada 
must  have  hers,’  he  said.  As  he  surveyed  the  ruins,  he  said 
they  were  now  ‘as  familiar  to  the  whole  world  as  the  Parthenon 
or  the  Coliseum.’1 

Ypres  was  to  have  many  illustrious  visitors  that  mid¬ 
summer,  including  Marshal  Foch.  One  evening  (17th  June) 
I  received  word  that  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
accompanying  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  town.  As  Commandant  de  la  Place,  which  was  still  in 
military  occupation,  it  was  my  duty  to  receive  the  illustrious 
party,  but  I  felt  that  if  I  did  so  it  would  inflict  a  terrible 
blow  upon  the  Burgomaster,  who  would  surely  come  from 
Brussels  for  the  purpose;  so  I  decided  to  withdraw  myself  as 
much  as  possible.  M.  Colaert  did  not,  however,  appear  until 
the  last  moment,  and  when  the  cars  of  the  royal  party  and 
their  distinguished  guests  drew  up  in  the  Grand’  Place,  and 
their  occupants  descended  the  Burgomaster  made  a  gesture 
as  if  to  give  me  th t  pas,  but  I  gently  urged  him  forward,  and 
he  advanced  greeting  them  in  turn.  I  then  approached  and 
saluted  the  King,  who  was  in  uniform,  shaking  hands  also 
with  the  Queen  and  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Seeing 

1  On  King’s  return  home  he  wrote  me: 

Ottawa,  Canada, 

21  st  July  1919. 

Dear  Beckles  Willson, 

I  enclose  the  snapshots  taken  at  Ypres.  I  hope  they  may 
serve  to  bring  to  your  mind  recollections  of  the  day  we  met  there, 
as  pleasant  as  those  which  they  will  ever  recall  to  mine.  I  shall 
always  remember  your  hospitality  on  that  occasion,  and  do  hope 
that  you  have  found  it  possible  to  realise  for  Canada  the  desires  you 
were  cherishing  at  the  time  we  met. — With  all  good  wishes. 

Believe  me,  as  always, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 

Later  (30th  September)  he  wrote: 

‘I  hope  I  may  have  been  of  some  service  in  bringing  about  the 
consummation  of  the  work  we  have  both  so  much  at  heart.’ 
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me  uncertain  of  the  exact  identity  of  two  or  three  other  ladies, 
in  the  party,  one,  young,  and  with  a  very  sweet  expression 
offered  her  hand  to  me,  saying:  ‘I  am  Miss  Margaret  Wilson.’ 
The  Burgomaster  then  uttered  some  words  of  welcome, 
saying:  ‘C’est  un  grand  honneur,  votre  Majeste,  que  vous 
avez  conduit  aux  ruines  de  notre  pauvre  ville  un  si  illustre 
homme  d’etat  comme  M.  le  President  d’Amerique,  Madame 
Wilson,  et  leur  suite.’  The  King  bowed,  and  the  President 
said:  ‘I  have  long  looked  forward  to  this  visit.  Throughout 
the  whole  world,  including  my  own  country,  the  name  of 
Ypres  invokes  a  picture  of  the  whole  terrible  war.’ 

We  then  formed  into  a  procession,  headed  by  the  Burgo¬ 
master  and  the  President,  the  King  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  I 
following  with  the  Queen.  The  entire  party,  which  had 
come  from  Brussels,  numbering  over  a  hundred  persons, 
moved  slowly  through  the  streets  surrounding  the  chief 
ruins. 

‘The  Queen  reminded  me  that  this  was  not  her  first  visit 
since  the  Armistice  -  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the  ruins 
under  conditions  of  rare  beauty,  with  the  setting  sun  gilding 
all  the  jagged  points  and  pinnacles.  She  asked  me  about  my 
life  in  Ypres,  and  said:  “I  expect  you  find  it  very  sad  and 
lonely  at  night.”  She  is  a  very  charming,  highly  intelligent 
woman,  with  a  modest  manner  and  rather  a  plaintive  voice.’ 

A  touching  incident  occurred  when  we  reached  the  Plaine 
d’Amour,  where  the  returned  refugees  are  quartered  in  huts. 
Some  twenty  small  children  advanced,  and  two  of  them,  a 
girl  and  a  boy,  each  handed  Her  Majesty  a  pathetic  little 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  none  the  fresher  for  having  been 
clutched  in  hot  little  hands  for  two  or  three  hours.  Her 
Majesty  was  much  affected.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  but 
note  the  absence  of  any  particular  emotion  either  in  the 
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children  or  their  elders.  The  Belgians  hereabouts  are  not 
a  demonstrative  race. 

In  twenty  minutes  we  had  made  the  tour  and  returned  to 
the  Grand’  Place,  where  I  was  honoured  with  a  brief  chat 
with  the  President,  while  the  Queen  joined  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
the  other  ladies.  After  telling  me  how  deeply  he  had  been 
impressed  by  the  whole  scene  Mr.  Wilson  said: 

‘I  would  like  to  come  back  and  see  it  all  quietly  alone. 
It  is  hard  to  grasp  it  all  under  these  hurried  conditions  and 
with  such  a  crowd  of  people.’  He  then  presented  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock,1  who  was  standing  by  chatting  with  the  Burgo¬ 
master  Colaert. 

‘I  understand,  Colonel,’  he  continued  with  a  smile,  ‘that 
you  and  the  Burgomaster  share  the  honours  of  the  town?’  I 
replied  that  I  generally  effaced  myself  when  M.  Colaert 
visited  Ypres.  Upon  this  being  translated  to  the  Burgo¬ 
master  he  said  he  always  endeavoured  to  do  the  same  when 
I  was  present  as  Commandant. 

‘I  see,’  laughed  Mr.  Wilson,  ‘you  understudy  one  another!’ 
The  President,  pointing  to  the  notice  in  front  of  the  ruins: 
‘This  is  Holy  Ground,’  said  it  exactly  expressed  his  own 
feelings.  I  said  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  as  I  feared  there 
were  some  who  would  like  to  see  these  vestiges  wholly 
swept  away  and  replaced  by  a  reproduction  of  their  former 
state. 

‘Never!’  exclaimed  the  President  with  emphasis.  ‘They 
should  remain  here  for  all  time  as  a  memorial  of  the  ruthless¬ 
ness  with  which  the  Germans  made  war,  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  British  defence.’ 

This  was  translated  for  the  benefit  of  Burgomaster  Colaert, 
who  looked  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  murmuring  that  sad 
memories  should  not  be  cherished.  (‘II  ne  faut  pas  toujours 
garder  des  triste  souvenirs.’)  He  had  already  explained, 

1  Former  American  Minister  to  Belgium. 
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I  found,  to  the  President,  his  conception  of  the  new  Ypres, 
and  was  disappointed  that  this  had  been  coldly  received. 

I  told  Mr.  Wilson  of  my  plan  for  a  Canadian  memorial 
shrine,  which  would  contain  the  names  of  all  the  Canadian 
fallen,  views  and  models  of  the  town  and  battlefield  and  other 
records  to  enable  the  pilgrim  better  to  realise  the  four  years’ 
defence. 

‘A  splendid  idea!’  he  said.  ‘We  also  ought  to  have  some¬ 
thing  like  that.’ 

The  King  now  made  a  movement,  I  again  shook  hands  with 
the  President  and  the  ladies,  and,  rejoining  the  Queen, 
assisted  her  to  enter  her  car.  She  bade  me  good-bye  very 
graciously,  saying  she  would  probably  see  me  again  in  a  few 
weeks,  as  she  was  coming  back  to  Ypres  to  inaugurate  the 
model  village. 

Her  Majesty  had  given  me  the  bouquet  of  wild-flowers 
presented  by  the  children  to  hold.  I  had  assisted  her  to 
enter  the  car,  before  restoring  it  to  her.  Quickly  she  half  rose 
to  the  window  and  looked  at  me  with  smiling  reproach. 

‘Aren’t  you  going  to  give  me  my  flowers?’  she  said.  But 
they  were  already  in  her  hand  and  the  car  moved  off,  amidst 
the  subdued  cheers  of  the  crowd  in  the  Grand’  Place. 

The  President  was  a  much  larger  and  taller  man  than  I  had 
mentally  pictured,  although  the  dignity  of  his  appearance  on 
this  occasion  was  a  good  deal  compromised  by  his  tweed  cap 
and  a  long  drab  dust-coat. 

While  dining  with  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Boulogne  a  Major  Higgins  had  convulsed  the  company  by 
quoting  a  Frenchman’s  remark  on  the  President:  ‘His 
words  are  the  words  of  Christ;  but  his  smile  is  the  smile 
of  Fragson’  (a  once  famous  music-hall  comedian). 

I  must  not  omit  to  record  that  on  24th  June  we  had  the 
first  military  celebration  that  Ypres  had  witnessed  since 
before  the  War  to  commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of 
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Versailles.  We  mustered  two  hundred  British  troops  and 
twenty  officers,  fifty  French  and  twenty-five  Belgians, 
together  with  a  French  military  band  for  a  parade  in  the 
Grand’  Place  -  and  the  whole  affair,  which  was  Colonel 
Vaughan’s  idea,  was  very  impressive,  despite  the  rain.  An 
account  of  it  appeared  in  The  Times. 

A  few  days  later  Vaughan  informed  me  that  my  agitation, 
which  included  a  memorandum  to  the  War  Secretary,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  another  to  the  Belgian  Government,  had  borne 
fruit,  and  that  an  Anglo-Belgian  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruins. 
On  and  July  I  was  summoned  to  Brussels  and  informed  by 
the  British  Minister,  Sir  Francis  Villiers,  that  Mr.  Churchill 
was  at  last  aroused,  and  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  discuss 
the  future  of  Ypres  with  M.  de  Broqueville,  the  Foreign 
Minister. 

Later,  I  was  informed  that  the  new  Commission  would 
meet  at  Ypres  on  14th  July.  But  I  had  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  great  Peace  parade  in  Paris  on  that  day,  and 
for  other  reasons  I  decided  not  to  be  within  reach.  I  set  off 
the  afternoon  previous  to  the  celebrations,  arriving  at  the 
Hotel  Majestic  in  Paris  an  hour  before  dinner. 
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I  see  the  broad  arch  flinging 
Its  bulk  across  the  road 
Where  millions  marched  a-singing 
And  the  war-tide  ebbed  and  flowed; 

And  a  host  of  pilgrims  kneeling 
Within  a  vast  shrine  here, 

And  a  mighty  bell  is  pealing: 

O,  English  lads,  O  gallant  lads, 

Your  memory  is  dear! 

We  come  to-day,  our  wreaths  to  lay 
Upon  your  honoured  bier. 

From  Ypres,  31  st  Oct.  1919. 

The  first  man  I  met  in  the  lounge  of  the  Hotel  Majestic  was 
the  young  Oxford  archaeologist  and  Arab  leader,  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  Emir  Faisul  and 
Arabian  aspirations  at  the  Peace  Conference  had  at  last  ended 
in  failure.  Lawrence  had  grown  stouter  in  body  than  when 
he  had  performed  those  prodigious  and  legendary  exploits  on 
the  Arabian  scene,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  in  the  last 
few  years  something  overmuch.  But  his  face  betrayed  his 
unhappiness.  All  the  boyishness  and  humorous  boastfulness 
had  gone  out  of  him,  such  as,  on  my  previous  visits  to  Paris, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Conference,  I  had  noted  in  this 
singular  young  man.  Thus,  on  7th  May: 

‘Lunched  with  T.  E.  Lawrence  at  the  Majestic.  He  was 
almost  impish  in  his  behaviour,  and  utterly  careless  whether 
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his  remarks  were  overheard  or  not.  Thus,  indicating 
Premier  Hughes,  of  Australia,  who  was  sitting  at  an  adjacent 
table,  he  said:  “There’s  a  b —  ”  loud  enough  to  make  me 
squirm.  Luckily,  Hughes  is  as  deaf  as  a  post.  Lawrence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deliver  succinct  and  unflattering  judgments  upon 
all  the  British  and  foreign  delegates.  They  might  have  been 
a  gang  of  cut-throats.  He  excepted,  however,  Jan  Smuts. 

‘Lawrence  has  been  to  a  French  barber,  who  has  been 
very  cruel,  cropping  his  hair  far  too  close  and  shaving  his 
neck  behind,  which,  together  with  his  ill-fitting  blue  serge 
suit  and  his  brick-red  complexion,  give  him  a  common  look, 
which  utterly  belies  his  real  character  -  something  like  a 
young  Irish  featherweight  bruiser.  I  never  noticed  so  before 
how  very  Irish  he  is.1  This  was  accentuated  when,  after 
lunch,  he  suddenly  said:  “Did  I  ever  show  you  my  Turkish 
rifle?”  He  then  walked  to  the  cloak-room,  proffered  a  ticket, 
and  was  actually  handed  out  a  naked,  short,  fat  weapon, 
German-made,  whose  stock  bore  a  series  of  minute  notches, 
fourteen,  I  think.  “Each  notch  represents  a  dead  Turk,”  he 
remarked  callously.  “Quite  a  good  little  tube  for  ‘potting’ 
Turks.  It  hardly  ever  let  me  down.”  He  might  have  been 
a  Sinn  Fein  gunman.’ 

I  had  long  ere  this  read  over  in  Cairo  the  essence  of  what 
Lawrence  subsequently  gave  to  the  world  in  Revolt  in  the 
Desert ,  which  is  surely  destined  to  be  a  classic,  for  it  had 
appeared  periodically  in  the  secret  Arab  Bulletin ,  together 
with  a  great  deal  else  which  he  has  omitted,  and  was  even 
then  the  joy  of  the  Egyptian  Intelligence  Department. 

But  at  this  time  little  was  known  of  Lawrence  and  his 
exploits  in  England,  and  his  highly  imaginative  and  eulogistic 
young  American  Boswell,  Lowell  Thomas,  whom  I  had  met 

1  I  had  not  then  seen  Michael  Collins.  These  two  young  political 
adventurers  might  have  been  brothers. 
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in  Palestine,  had  not  yet  started  his  publicity  campaign  in 
London.  Some  weeks  later,  by  the  way,  I  got  this  letter  from 
Lawrence: 

2  POLSTEAD  ROAD,  OXFORD, 
31s*  August  1919. 

Dear  Beckles  Willson, 

I  only  got  to  Oxford  yesterday.  Lowell  Thomas,  the 
American  correspondent  in  Akaba,  is  lecturing  on  ( inter  alia ) 
the  Akaba  stunt  at  Covent  Garden  just  now,  and  is  saying 
more  than  he  should  about  my  ‘romantic  personality.’ 

As  for  John’s  portrait  -  it  rests  in  his  studio  in  Paris, 
unphotographed,  and  he  is  in  Devonshire  and  not  intending 
to  go  to  France  again,  and  I  here  in  town,  so  Lord  knows 
when  it  will  reappear  again,  if  ever! 

I’m  sending  you  a  few  prints  of  the  last  phase  -  the 
Damascus  advance. 

There  were  so  many  false  stories  current  about  Lawrence 
that  I  asked  him  to  set  me  right  as  to  the  bare  facts,  to  which 
he  replied: 

‘I’m  afraid  I  find  it  difficult  to  remember.  I  must  have 
come  down  from  Oxford  in  1910,  and  had  been  in  Syria  in 
1908  and  1909  in  the  long  vacations.  I  read  military  history 
at  Oxford  (special  on  the  Crusades),  and  found  time,  just 
after,  to  serve  in  the  Army  (ranks)  for  a  bit.  Between  1911 
and  1914  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  East  a  good  deal,  digging 
three  times  in  Syria  for  the  British  Museum  (three  months, 
each  time,  in  the  spring),  and  spending  one  winter  in  Egypt 
(wandering)  and  one  in  Sinai,  map-making  for  the  Powers. 
I  also  got  down  into  Mesopotamia  two  or  three  times.  I  was 
studying  Arabs,  and  the  conditions  in  Syrian  geography  that 
had  imposed  their  curious  strategy  on  the  Crusades. 

.  ‘My  first  interview  with  Hussein  was  in  Syria  in  1909,  and 
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I  first  saw  Faisul  in  Constantinople  in  1914.  My  first  meeting 
with  them  was  in  October  1916,  at  Jiddah,  and  out  near 
Medina,  respectively. 

‘I  see  the  press  reports  me  in  Arabia  now.  In  truth  I  have 
bought  me  a  parcel  of  ground  near  Chingford  and  am  living 
there  as  much  as  anywhere.  I  wish  I  had  £500  a  year,  and 
then  I’d  travel  on  it!  Believe  me, 

‘Yours  sincerely, 

‘T.  E.  Lawrence. 

‘P.S.  -  By  the  way,  I  will  probably  be  “demobbed”  next 
week,  so  I’ve  dropped  my  “Col.,”  and  also  there  aren’t  any 
letters  after  my  name,  except  university  degrees,  which  it 
isn’t  polite  to  put!  L.’ 

On  the  present  occasion  I  wrote  in  my  diary: 

‘23rd  July.  -  Found  T.  E.  Lawrence  and  Cornwallis  in  the 
lounge  and  had  an  hour’s  chat.  While  we  were  talking, 
Willis  O’Connor,  General  Currie’s  A.D.C.,  came  hurriedly 
towards  me  and  said:  “For  God’s  sake,  Colonel,  come  and 
telephone  to  the  Elysee  for  me.  My  French  is,  of  course, 
perfect,  but  I  never  can  convince  a  French  telephone  operator 
about  it.  It’s  about  the  President’s  dinner  to-morrow  night  - 
very  important,  and  I  can’t  get  through.”  We  all  laughed  at 
his  distress.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  presented 
to  Marshal  Foch  and  had  an  interesting  talk  with  General 
Horne.  Afterwards  strolled  out  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
which  presented  a  wonderful  spectacle  under  the  full  moon. 
Good  augury  for  to-morrow.’ 

‘12 thjuly.-  The  morning  broke  glorious.  All  the  important 
personages  here  have  been  early  astir,  having  been  requested 
to  be  in  their  stands  at  eight.  Lawrence  seemed,  however,  in 
no  hurry,  and  Cornwallis  and  I  begun  breakfast,  when  he 
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leisurely  descended,  and  a  little  later  announced  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  “tumult  and  the  shouting.” 
We  expostulated,  but  he  was  firm  and  said  he  would  spend  the 
morning  in  his  bath  instead!  .  .  .  How  exactly  like  Lawrence! 

‘The  spectacle  was  immensely  imposing.  The  idea  of  the 
national  contingents  marching  in  alphabetical  order  ingenious, 
as  it  gave  the  Americans  precedence.  But  it  struck  me  that 
there  were  too  many  representatives  of  other  nations,  and  too 
few  -  far  too  few  -  British,  and  these  hardly  well  chosen. 
Oh,  I  thought,  for  a  single  troop  of  cavalry!  The  most 
impressive  sight  of  all  were  the  French  mutiles,  especially 
the  blind  men.  It  brought  tears  to  every  eye.’ 

When  I  got  back  to  Ypres  I  found  that  the  members  of  the 
Anglo-Belgian  Committee  had  duly  held  their  meeting  and 
dispersed.  The  proposal  for  a  memorial  arch  at  the  Menin 
Gate -which  I  had  dreamt  of  every  day  since  1916 -had 
been  favourably  considered.  It  was  decided  that  the  area 
about  the  Grand’  Place  was  to  be  preserved  in  its  present 
state,  and  the  whole  area  is  to  be  enclosed  with  barbed  wire. 
Canon  Delaere  came  to  congratulate  me. 

I  learnt,  however,  that  at  the  meeting,  my  plan  for  a 
separate  Canadian  Memorial  had  been  opposed;  nevertheless, 
as  the  Dominion  had  already  been  granted  the  site  near  the 
Menin  Gate  by  the  Belgian  Government  and  the  town 
authorities,  I  was  advised  to  hold  on  to  it  in  the  hope  of 
official  action.  My  old  friend,  Percy  Hurd,  M.P.,  who  had 
lost  two  gallant  sons  in  action,  suggested  that  if  the  project 
officially  failed  the  memorial  might  be  built  from  funds 
contributed  by  wealthy  British  M.P.’s  as  a  testimonial  to 
Canada,  and  was  ready  himself  to  take  it  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  extreme  poverty  of  many  of  the  returned 
Yprois  families  required  alleviation,  as  well  as  the  plight  of 
numbers  of  peasants  who  had  formerly  had  farms  or  dwelt  in 
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the  villages  of  the  salient.  Through  the  generosity  of  many 
English  visitors  I  was  able  to  relieve  these,  until  they  could 
obtain  work  or  otherwise  shift  for  themselves.  Of  the  first- 
named  class  I  cannot  say  I  was  surprised  to  find  none  who 
were  drawn  back  to  Ypres  by  any  sentimental  motive;  they 
all  spoke  of  their  life  in  the  town  before  the  War  as  one  of 
dullness  and  poverty,  necessitated  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  owning  a  house,  generally  in  disrepair,  and  lacking 
light,  and  even  the  simplest  conveniences.  They  were  now 
obliged  to  return  and  rebuild  in  order  to  obtain  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grant,  although  they  did  not  know  how  they  were  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  unless  some  new  industries  were  established. 
It  was,  however,  the  case  of  the  children  which  was  the  most 
affecting,  especially  the  hundreds  of  orphans  who  had  been 
taken  care  of  during  the  War  by  the  devoted  priest,  Canon 
Delaere  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  and  his  coadjutor,  Sister 
Marguerite.  Both  of  these  had  long  been  my  warm  friends, 
and  it  was  to  aid  their  work  that  I  founded  a  small  society, 
the  Band  of  Help  for  Devastated  Flanders,  resulting  in  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  much-needed  donations;  less,  indeed, 
than  I  had  hoped,  but  for  which  Delaere  testified  his 
gratitude  in  many  letters  to  me.1 

One  day  (30th  July)  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  whose  son, 
Prince  Maurice  of  Battenberg,  had  been  killed  in  1914,  and 
was  buried  close  to  the  Menin  Road,  came  to  visit  his  grave. 
Earlier  in  the  day  Comte  d’Oultremont,  A.D.C.  to  King 
Albert,  arrived  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  -  bringing  a  note  to 

1  In  one  letter  he  wrote: 

‘Je  prie  Dieu  de  benir  vos  efforts  et  de  vous  recompenser  de  votre 
chari t6.  En  procurant  a  de  pauvres  enfants  victimes  de  la  guerre  le 
pain  de  chaque  jour,  vous  leur  assurez  en  meme  temps  l’instruction 
et  la  formation  qui  garantiront  leur  avenir.  Leur  sorte  est  digne  de 
toute  notre  sympathie,  leur  malheur  est  profonde;  c’est  une  oeuvre 
bien  meritoire  de  rendre  a  ces  vies  la  joie  et  le  bonheur  que  la  guerre 
avait  banni.’ 
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me  from  General  Lyon  at  Brussels,  and  I  invited  him  to 
lunch  with  me.  I  note  that:  ‘D’Oultremont  brought  a  bottle 
of  excellent  wine  from  the  royal  cellars,  of  which  I  alone 
partook,  as  he  preferred  my  whisky.’  We  repaired  to  Menin 
Gate  cemetery,  and  ten  minutes  later,  the  Princess  arrived 
accompanied  by  my  friend,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Francis 
Colborne.  At  the  grave  we  withdrew  while  the  Princess  knelt 
in  prayer  for  some  moments.  She  then  deposited  a  beautiful 
bronze  crucifix  on  the  grave;  but  on  my  explaining  that 
it  would  be  imprudent  at  present  to  leave  such  a  valuable 
relic  there  unguarded,  the  Princess  handed  it  to  me  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  ‘She  is  anxious,’  I  wrote,  ‘that  Prince  Maurice’s 
grave  shall  not  be  disturbed;  but  the  Graves  Registration 
people  are  insisting  that  the  body  must  be  exhumed  and 
transferred  to  a  British  cemetery,  and  that,  in  any  case,  no 
monument  or  special  tombstone  must  be  erected  to  differ¬ 
entiate  it  from  the  others.’ 

On  15th  August  I  kept  an  appointment  with  the  burgo¬ 
master  and  M.  Coomans,  the  town  architect,  to  discuss  the 
future  of  Ypres,  as  Colaert’s  attitude  is  being  subjected  to 
much  criticism  all  over  Belgium.  Thus,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  one  speaker  was  reported  as  saying: 

‘If  these  ruins  are  sacred  to  the  English,  to  whom  Belgium 
owes  so  much,  for  God’s  sake  let  them  have  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  are  not  sacred  to  the  deputy  from  West 
Flanders  (Colaert),  and  that  the  former  inhabitants  would 
prefer  another  site  for  their  town.’ 

I  wrote: 

‘The  old  gentleman  resolute  in  his  wish  to  rebuild  the 
Cloth  Hall  and  Cathedral  on  the  same  site,  but  Coomans 
now  had  another  proposal.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  rebuild  .on  the  site  to  the  eastward  of  the  ruins,  taking  in 
the  Rue  de  Dixmude.  This  rather  shook  the  burgomaster. 
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As  before,  he  heaped  compliments  on  the  Canadians,  and 
said  we  could  have  what  site  we  liked  for  a  memorial  building, 
but  thought  that  the  demand  for  the  complete  isolation  of 
the  centre  of  Ypres  was  “high-handed”  (arrogant).  He  ex¬ 
pects  a  visit  from  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister,  M.  Delacroix, 
to-morrow.’ 

Throughout  the  summer  and  early  autumn  I  continued  my 
efforts  to  curb  the  noisy  crowd  of  fakirs  and  the  vulgar  mobs 
who  daily  invaded  Ypres  and  made  a  mockery  of  the  reverent 
British  widows  and  orphans  who  came  to  pay  their  tribute 
to  the  glory  of  Ypres. 

‘ Sunday ,  14 th  September.  -  To-day  like  Neuilly  Fair,  noisy 
with  motor-horns  and  with  French  trippers,  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  Sometimes  my  heart  grows 
heavy  within  me,  and  I  begin  to  realize  my  efforts  are  doomed 
to  futility  -  that  none  in  authority  will  support  me,  and  that, 
as  far  as  Ypres  is  concerned,  I  am  playing  a  losing  game.’ 

Later  on,  23rd  September,  I  wrote: 

‘M.  Bayaert  of  Bruges  called  and  we  strolled  out  to  the 
Grand’  Place,  where,  to  my  mortification,  I  saw  a  number  of 
workmen  with  picks  and  shovels  attacking  the  Cloth  Hall 
belfry.  At  once  telegraphed  M.  de  Groots,  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Ypres,  at  Bruges.  Bayaert  says  he  will  see  him 
to-morrow  and  get  him  to  take  action.’ 

In  Brussels  on  20th  October  I  called  at  the  Ministry  of 
War,  and  had  an  interview  with  Count  Poreau,  who  thanked 
me  for  my  kindness  to  the  garrison  at  Ypres,  and  in  the  matter 
of  the  Belgian  cemetery. 

‘He  regretted  the  growing  vulgarization  of  Ypres,  as  every 
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Belgian  soldier  regretted  it.  To  the  Foreign  Ministry,  where 
I  met  M.  Hymans  (he  had  visited  Ypres  again  yesterday)  and 
had  over  an  hour’s  conversation.  He  said  that  he  was  fully 
in  sympathy  with  my  views  concerning  the  future  of  Ypres 
and  deplored  the  efforts  to  turn  the  Grand’  Place  and  the 
sacred  ruins  into  a  cheap  fair.  But  he  thought  that  an  appeal 
to  literary  and  artistic  circles  throughout  Belgium  would  do 
more  than  could  be  done  through  the  politicians  who,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  elections,  were  very  chary  about 
interfering  with  the  commercial  elements.’ 

As  I  had  written  in  my  journal  a  little  earlier: 

‘The  spirit  of  the  place  infects  me,  and  I  find  it  the  most 
interesting  spot  on  earth.  During  the  day  my  heart  has  been 
sick  at  the  scenes  of  desecration,  but  when  the  evening 
comes,  Ypres  seems  suffused  with  peace  and  sanctity.  No  -  I 
then  say  to  myself  -  no,  a  thousand  times,  this  Ypres  as  I  see 
it  now  must  not  be  blotted  out.  The  blood  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dead  has  consecrated  these  ruins.  It  is  a  holy  place. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  desecrate  it.  It  is  ours  -  it  is  not 
theirs.  They  never  fought  for  it;  they  never  struck  a  blow  in 
its  defence.  They  lost  only  their  houses -but  we  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  our  best  and  bravest,  and  belovedest.  Every  single 
one  of  these  streets  and  lanes,  every  single  pile  of  brick  and 
stones  echoes  still  to  their  songs  and  laughter  and  high 
resolves,  and  is  anointed  with  their  blood.  ...  Is  the  effort 
to  save  it  worth  while?  Is  any  sacred  memory  or  shrine  worth 
while  guarding  from  profanation?  I  will  do  all  I  can,  and  if 
I  fail -well,  let  the  effort  count  to  me  for  righteousness  at 
the  long  last.  I  will  try  to  save  from  indignity  and  vulgarity 
and  profanation  one  of  the  world’s  holy  places,  which  for 
years  saw  youth  and  valour  and  patriotism  offer  up  its  daily 
meed  of  sacrifice  -  where  the  fires  which  were  lit  so  hope- 
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fully  and  were  watched  so  tenderly  went  out  here  in  dust 
and  darkness  and  everlasting  silence.’ 

The  truth  was  as  I  had  early  realized.  ‘The  people  who 
are  responsible  for  the  profanation  are  the  people  who  took 
no  part  in  the  War  and  have  come  back  in  a  strong  re¬ 
actionary  mood.’  I  was  glad  to  see  an  eloquent  article  by 
M.  Fierens-Gevaert  in  La  Libre  Belgique  of  20th  October, 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  Ypres.  It 
supported  all  my  views. 

By  this  time  General  Pereira  was  gone,  and  I  learnt  of 
the  death  of  my  immediate  chief,  Colonel  Vaughan,  to  whose 
support  I  owed  so  much.  The  time  of  my  own  demobilization 
was  at  hand. 

To  my  notification  of  resignation  of  the  post  of  Town 
Major,  addressed  to  the  burgomaster,  I  received  the  following: 

Administration  Communale  d’Ypres, 
Ypres,  le  15  Octobre  1919. 

Le  Conseil  Communale  nous  a  pries  de  bien  vouloir  vous 
adresser  au  nom  de  la  ville  d’Ypres  tous  nos  remerciments 
pour  la  defense  des  interests  de  ladite  ville  en  l’absence  de 
l’autorite  locale. 

Le  Secretaire:  pour  le  Bourgmestre: 

G.  Versailles.  Le  ier  Echevin, 

H.  Sobry.1 

In  November,  demobilized  at  last,  I  formally  turned  over 
my  official  bungalow  on  the  ramparts  by  the  Menin  Gate  to  a 
Canadian  Graves  officer.  My  very  last  visitor  was  Major 
Edward  Cadogan  (now  M.P.,  then  the  Speaker’s  secretary), 
who  came  out  to  visit  his  brother’s  grave,  and  lunched  with 


1  The  present  Burgomaster. 
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me  at  the  Menin  Gate,  while  a  blinding  snowstorm  raged 
without,  and  whose  words  of  appreciation  and  sympathy 
were  gratefully  received  by  me.  Amongst  other  friends,  who 
bade  me  God-speed  were  Canon  Delaere  and  Sister  Mar¬ 
guerite,  George  Tarr  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  Brooks  of  the 
Church  Army. 

It  was  election  day  in  Ypres,  and  the  streets  were  filled 
with  people  who  had  come  back  to  vote  for  the  first  time  since 
1914.  Amongst  the  posters  on  the  walls  was  one  in  French 
and  Flemish,  which  read  as  follows: 

Concitoyens! 

Yprois,  pouvez-vous  tolerer  que  le  nom  d’Ypres, 
symbols  de  beaute  architecturale,  de  bravoure  militaire,  de  huts 
sacrifices,  perdre  son  prestige  dev  ant  I’univers? 

Nos  Allies  Anglais  et  Francois  sacrifierent  id  la  fleur  de 
leaur  jeunesse,  aussi  bien  la  seule  evocation  de  notre  ville  souleve 
dans  leur  coeur  un  remou  demotions  sacrees.  Nous  ne  souffrirons 
pas  que  Von  y  porte  atteinte. 

Ne  oub lions  pas,  c’est  a  leurs  sacrifices  que  nous  devons  de 
rietrepas  une  ville  allemande,pantelante  sous  la  botte prussienne! 

and  it  finally  concluded: 

Empechons  a  tout  prix  que  les  orchestrions  d'un  foire  villages 
oise  viennent  moudre  des  airs  de  danse  sur  les  tombes  de  nosfrere- 
allie's! 

Respect  aux  morts,  respect  aux  ruines  de  notre  ville  qui  grace 
a  eux  et  a  elles  appartient  desormais  a  Vhistoire! 

But  such  an  appeal  came  too  late,  and  the  success  of  the 
burgomaster  and  his  policy  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Exactly  a  month  from  that  day  I  stood  up  in  the  great 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  which  was  packed  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  audience,  including  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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the  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Belgian  Minister,  numerous  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  dozens  of  general  officers,  and  told 
my  story  of  Ypres,  ‘the  Holy  ground  of  British  Arms.’  The 
narrative  was  illustrated  with  some  impressive  photographic 
films  and  slides,  British,  Belgian,  French,  and  afterwards 
German,  which  I  had  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  of  it  The 
Times  said  next  day: 

‘The  story  of  Ypres  was  told  with  unstinted  admiration  by 
an  officer  who  realizes  to  the  full  what  the  British  Army 
accomplished  in  the  salient.’ 

‘It  was  an  epic  of  pathos  and  humour,’  was  the  Evening 
Standard’s,  comment.  ‘The  Prince  and  the  distinguished 
audience  were  greatly  interested  throughout.’ 

While  the  Westminster  Gazette  reported  that:  ‘Colonel 
Willson  carried  his  audience  almost  breathlessly  through  the 
whole  great  story.  Its  tragedy,  its  pathos,  and  its  humour. 
The  audience  was  fascinated.’ 

‘It  should,’  said  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  ‘be  heard  by  every 
man  who  is  or  was  a  soldier,  and  in  whichever  part  of  the 
world  he  served.’ 

I  repeated  this  illustrated  lecture  no  fewer  than  sixty-six 
times  at  the  Central  Hall,  although  the  auditorium  was  ill- 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  was  too  great  a  strain  on  my 
voice,  and  also  on  the  hearing  of  my  more  distant  auditors, 
to  shout  down  the  noise  of  the  machine,  and  my  manager, 
Colonel  Bromhead,  one  of  the  most  patient  and  lovable  of 
men,  tried  in  vain  to  engage  another  hall  or  theatre.  But 
there  was  none  to  be  had,  the  most  suitable  Philharmonic 
Hall  having  just  been  taken  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  while 
Queen’s  Hall  was  in  possession  of  Lowell  Thomas,  who  was 
still  discoursing  on  the  Palestine  and  Arabian  campaigns. 

Albeit,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  succeeded  in  bringing  home 
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to  Englishmen  something  of  the  glory  of  Ypres  and  our 
race’s  sacrifice  there,  and  I  found  my  reward,  both  in  London, 
Brighton,  Eastbourne  and  elsewhere  I  spoke,  in  the  file  of 
men  and  women,  often  numbering  some  hundreds,  who 
came  to  me  after  the  performance  to  thank  me  and  to  ask 
questions  about  the  salient;  and  in  the  many  letters  I  received 
from  ex-soldiers  and  their  families.  Another  feature  of  my 
lecture  is  thus  noticed  by  a  newspaper  at  the  time: 

‘The  film  story  of  the  immortal  defence  of  Ypres,  unfolded 
daily  by  Colonel  Beckles  Willson  to  large  audiences  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  is  frequently  punctuated  by 
touching  incidents.  Yesterday  a  little  girl  of  nine  arose 
excitedly  in  her  seat  and  cried  out:  “Oh,  mummy,  look,  look! 
There’s  where  Daddy  captured  the  Germans.” 

‘Her  mother  explained  afterwards  that  the  child  had  often 
heard  her  father  -  a  corporal  in  the  Middlesex  Regiment  -  tell 
about  “Clapham  Junction”  on  the  Menin  Road,  where,  on 
17th  August  1917,  he  earned  his  D.C.M.  and  herded  in 
five  prisoners. 

‘Sometimes  soldiers  who  were  unaware  that  they  had  been 
photographed  recognize  themselves  or  their  old  comrades  in 
the  battle  scenes.  Colonel  Willson  pays  a  great  tribute  to 
Lord  Plumer,  who,  in  his  opinion,  “enjoyed  the  most  un¬ 
interrupted  confidence  and  popularity  of  any  general  in  the 
War.”  At  this  statement  officers  and  men  in  the  audience 
cry  out:  “Hear,  hear!”1’ 

The  opportunity  to  draw  together  the  men  who  had  fought 
in  the  defence  of  Ypres  and  the  bereaved  relations  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  into  a  common  association,  was  not  one  to 
pass  by,  and  so  I  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Ypres  League. 
I  wrote  to  both  Lord  French  and  to  Lord  Plumer,  the  first 
1  Daily  Express,  2nd  January  1920. 
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of  whom  instantly  replied:  ‘A  splendid  idea.  I  will  further 
it  in  any  way  you  suggest.’  Lord  Plumer,  who  was  now 
Governor  of  Malta,  answered  in  the  same  strain.  And  so  the 
Ypres  League,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  born.  Lord  French 
(afterwards  the  Earl  of  Ypres)  became  President  and  its 
membership  eventually  embraced  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
officers  and  men,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  those  who  had 
died  in  the  Salient.  I  revived  a  famous  trench  newspaper, 
the  Ypres  ( Wipers )  Times ,  which  became  the  organ  of  the 
League,  with  a  brilliant  list  of  contributors.  Branches  of  the 
League  were  established  in  the  provinces  and  all  over  the 
Empire,  and  I  like  to  think  much  good  was  accomplished  in 
promoting  a  spirit  of  comradeship  and  commemoration  in 
the  years  following  the  War. 

It  focussed  public  attention  upon  Ypres,  as  the  supreme 
symbol  of  all  the  courage,  tenacity,  and  sacrifice  shown  during 
the  four  years’  conflict.  Its  motto  was:  ‘Lest  we  forget!’  and 
one  stanza  of  some  verses  I  wrote  were  long  kept  standing  in 
the  printed  literature  of  the  League: 

‘For  the  men  who  fought  at  Yper 
In  the  heart  of  storied  Flanders, 

Faced  the  guns  and  stoutly  manned  them 
Swam  the  slough  and  dug  the  trenches; 

For  the  men  who  served  and  suffered, 

For  the  youth  who  died  for  England, 

Kept  the  foeman  from  this  city 
In  the  heart  of  ancient  Flanders; 

Veterans  of  the  Bloody  Salient, 

Wardens  of  the  Gate  to  Calais!’ 

Of  the  hundreds  of  personal  letters  I  received  from  original 
members,  let  me  quote  one  which  came  to  me  from  an  ex- 
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officer,  Captain  Ian  F.  Macdonald,  stationed  at  Maidugari, 
Bornu,  Northern  Nigeria: 

‘Here’s  to  the  memory  of  Ypres.  One  cannot  describe  the 
feeling,  something  akin  to  possession  or  “belonging  there,” 
which  steals  across  one  of  the  old  crowd.  Certainly,  all  who 
were  there  are  brothers,  “and  gentlemen  in  England  now 
a-bed  shall  think  themselves  accurs’d  they  were  not  there.” 
I  can  still  feel  the  emotions  with  which  I  used  to  get  through 
the  square  to  the  battery!’ 

It  can  hardly  be  in  the  nature  of  such  bodies  to  endure 
beyond  a  certain  period  of  time.  Even  the  British  Legion 
itself  must  inevitably  pass  away,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Ypres  League  is  shown  to-day  in  many  ways  in  the  Salient. 

Ten  years  later  came  the  fulfilment  of  my  dream  of  1916  - 
the  noble  British  memorial,  the  arch  at  the  Menin  Gate. 

I  attended  that  imposing  ceremony,  seeking  to  avert  my 
eyes  from  scenes  which  were  little  congruous  with  the  old 
associations  of  the  spot. 

The  next  day  I  read  in  The  Times  a  reference  to  the  new 
and  gaudy  Belgian  town  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  old  site: 
‘It  is  quite  absurd  under  the  name  of  Ypres' 

Gazing  to-day  over  the  noisy  Grand’  Place,  and  remember¬ 
ing  the  glory  and  silent  majesty  of  the  old  ruins,  Tennyson’s 
scorching  stanza  on  ‘The  New  Timon’  reshaped  itself  in  my 
mind. 

It  may  be  that  posterity  will  think  differently.  To  us,  as 
was  said  of  Carthage:  ‘ Hypra  delenda  est.' 
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Slain. 

You  cold  and  silent  were  amidst  the  clash 
Of  sounding  aegis  and  of  brittle  spear; 

I  looked  to  see  if  there  sprang  any  tear 
For  all  my  danger  and  my  courage  rash. 

But  no:  you  sate  unmoved  while  his  sharp  blade 
Drew  forth  my  blood.  Still,  I  had  won 
Had  but  your  bright  eye  bade  me  on 
To  vanquish.  I  had  then  obeyed. 

‘Twas  o’er  -  my  heart  scarce  felt  more  pain, 

And  I  heard  plaudits  long-time  pent; 

Whilst  you,  loud- weeping  o’er  my  bosom  bent, 

Too  late,  too  late!  for  I  was  -  slain. 

From  Drift  (1895). 

In  1920  Mr.  Leopold  Amery,  then  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  proposed  my  application  for  the  post  of 
Beit  Professor  in  Colonial  History  at  Oxford.  But,  although 
I  became  a  candidate  and  was  supported  in  quarters  whence 
I  least  expected  such  support,  I  was  under  no  illusions.  It 
was  hardly  credible  that  one  lacking  any  affiliations  whatever 
with  the  great  English  University  would  be  chosen.  But  I  did 
not  regret  my  candidature,  for  it  brought  me  many  letters 
from  friends  and  even  from  personal  strangers,  and  showed 
that  my  twenty-five  years’  activity  in  the  sphere  of  Colonial 
origins,  relations,  and  conditions,  was  less  obscure  than  I 
had,  in  more  dispirited  moments,  supposed. 
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T  have  always  thought  of  you,’  wrote  Sir  George  Parkin,  so 
long  the  secretary  and  organizer  of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  ‘as  a 
sincere,  enthusiastic  and  persevering  worker  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Outer  Empire  and  its  history,  and  devoted  to 
the  ideas  which  we  believe  are  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
national  position  in  the  future.’ 

‘I  am  glad  to  hear,’  observed  A.  G.  Bradley  in  the  course 
of  a  lengthy  letter,  ‘that  you  are  thinking  of  the  Beit  pro¬ 
fessorship.  It  is  about  time,  particularly  now  that  the 
conditions  are  so  much  more  stimulating  and  intricate,  that 
the  chair  should  be  held  by  some  one  familiar  with  both  the 
British  and  Colonial  (excuse  the  word!)  atmosphere  and  point 
of  view. 

‘What  is  the  good  of  a  shy  Colonial  Office  clerk  in  a  position 
like  this?  An  intimate  knowledge  of  one  self-governing 
Dominion  is  a  key  to  open  another,  at  the  same  time  the  man 
must  know  his  England  and  its  people. 

‘You  combine  these  qualifications,  have  a  grasp  both  of 
present  conditions  and  past  history,  and  yet  more,  have  the 
energy  and  enterprise  and  personality  to  push  the  thing  along 
and  lift  it  out  of  its  obscurity. 

‘I  meet  a  good  many  Oxford  dons,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  some  of  them  were  for  years  after  its  institution  quite 
unaware  that  a  Professorship  of  Colonial  History  even  existed 
at  Oxford. 

‘Two  well-known  Christ  Church  tutors  are  sitting  at  my 
elbow  and  have  just  re-confirmed  this!’ 

Commenting  on  this  letter,  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  me: 

‘I  quite  agree -and  have  for  some  time  past:  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  the  Oxford  attitude  would  be  very  much 
what  Bradley  says  it  is.’ 
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Nearly  thirty  years  before  I  had  begun  my  literary  career, 
by  a  study  of  the  negro  race-question  in  America,  since  then 
I  had  written  much  upon  the  subject  of  the  negro  in  that 
country  and  elsewhere.  But,  with  all  my  observation  and 
reading,  I  had  never  been  able  to  decide  just  what  customs 
and  traditions,  what  physical,  mental,  and  moral  negro  traits 
were  inherent,  transmitted,  or  acquired.  As  a  very  young 
man,  when  travelling  in  the  Southern  States,  I  had  ventured 
to  express  doubts  to  such  an  authority  on  the  American  negro 
as  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  whether  such  types  as  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  ‘Uncle  Remus,’  had  preserved  that  affinity  with 
their  savage  ancestors  which  he  and  other  writers  pretended  - 
especially  with  regard  to  music  and  humour,  of  which  I  had 
never  seen  any  trace  in  any  Africans  direct  from  Africa 
I  had  ever  come  across.  In  short,  I  had  come  to  suspect  that 
the  American  negro’s  actual  characteristics  were  nearly  all 
secondary,  and  acquired  through  contact  with  the  white  race. 
Negro  nature,  I  was  inclined  to  fancy,  like  certain  chemical 
substances,  held  qualities  in  suspense  which  it  needed  other 
elements  to  render  active.  I  recall  how  once  the  late  Pierpont 
Morgan  had  expressed  in  my  hearing  his  astonishment  that 
Irishmen  whose  lawlessness  was  proverbial  in  Ireland  should, 
in  America,  figure  everywhere  as  professional  defenders  of 
the  peace,  and  that  Irish  women,  whose  culinary  efforts  in 
their  native  bogs  were  confined  to  the  boiling  of  potatoes, 
should  immediately  take  charge,  as  competent  cooks,  of 
American  kitchens. 

I  myself  had  noticed  that  the  Jew  in  Judaea  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  acquisitive,  nor  a  Scotchman  out  of  Scotland  parsi¬ 
monious,  and  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
American  negro  might  not  be  jocose  or  musical  or  loquacious 
and  pacific,  and  that  (as  I  afterwards  remarked  to  General 
Guggisberg),  the  advent  of  a  troupe  of  Christy  minstrels, 
jubilee  singers,  or  a  negro  jazz-band  would  create  as  much 
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interest  and  curiosity  from  their  novelty  in  Accra  or  Freetown 
as  they  had  at  first  done  in  London  and  Paris. 

I  had  long  wished  to  study  the  negro  in  his  native  habitat  - 
the  W  est  Coast  of  Africa  -  and  a  chance  to  do  this,  and  to 
extend  my  knowledge  of  a  little-known  and  much-maligned 
part  of  the  Empire  occurred  towards  the  close  of  this  year. 
A  very  able  fellow- Canadian  (although  his  Canadianship  was 
little  suspected),  Brigadier-General  Frederick  Gordon  Gug- 
gisberg  (whose  mother  was  a  Willson),  had  recently  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  as  Governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti.  Guggisberg  had,  as  an 
engineer  officer,  formerly  spent  many  years  in  the  country 
and  actually  liked  it.  Yet,  from  its  earliest  white  settlement 
that  lethal  stretch  of  tropical  country  was  loathed  and  dreaded 
by  every  man  in  the  Colonial  service.  The  ominous  name, 
‘The  White  Man’s  Grave’  was  a  byword  over  the  whole 
earth.  Some  of  my  own  relations  and  connexions  (including 
Bishop  Beckles)  had  dwelt  there  and  testified  to  its  fatal 
insalubrity.  Yet  the  new  Governor  had  the  hardihood  to 
pretend  that  its  ill-fame  was  undeserved;  that  in  view  of  its 
vast  agricultural  possibilities,  which  were  every  year  increas¬ 
ing  in  importance,  its  disadvantages  were  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  its  advantages;  and  finally  that  it  only  needed 
proper  sanitary  measures  and  precautions  to  make  continued 
residence  safe  for  any  Englishman  or  Englishwoman.  Many 
of  the  old  Coasters,  as  the  survivors  were  called,  derided  the 
Governor’s  zeal  and  optimism,  others  were  indignant;  and  in 
the  columns  of  the  press  rebuked  him  roundly  for  his 
attempts  to  delude  the  public  as  to  the  utterly  pestiferous 
character  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  new  cocoa  industry, 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  had  thriven  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  yield  the  enormous  surplus  of  five  million  pounds  to  the 
colonial  treasury.  Governor  Guggisberg  took  counsel  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  decided  to  put  in  hand  various 
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measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  such  as  roads,  railways, 
and  a  deep-sea  harbour  -  besides  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions.  Health  conditions  were  becoming  enormously 
improved,  and  the  day  when  the  new  political  or  commercial 
appointee  packed  his  kit  in  a  lead  coffin  so  as  to  save  cabin- 
room  and  anticipate  mortality,  was  for  ever  over. 

Yet  the  public  in  England  continued  sceptical:  the  ancient 
historic  odium  persisted,  and  continued  to  work  damage  to  a 
rising  community  whose  prospects  were  otherwise  so  roseate. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  prevailing 
prejudice  and  the  Governor  resolved  to  do  it.  He  proposed 
to  the  Colonial  Office  a  Department  of  Publicity  and  Propa¬ 
ganda,  and  offered  me  the  directorate.  My  appointment 
being  approved  by  Lord  Crewe,  I  forthwith  sailed  for 
West  Africa,  arriving  at  Accra  early  in  December.  Techni¬ 
cally  I  was  a  Political  Officer:  my  actual  duties  were  first  to 
master  the  geography  and  general  conditions  of  the  colony,  to 
compile  an  official  hand-book,  to  supervize  the  official  pub¬ 
lications  and  control  the  official  advertizing,  and  also  to  organ¬ 
ize  exhibits  of  Gold  Coast  products  in  Europe.  During 
some  months  in  the  colony,  I  was  given  unusual  facilities  for 
visiting  its  every  part:  from  the  sea-board  up  to  the  borders 
of  the  French  Soudan,  and  for  gratifying  to  the  full  my 
lifelong  curiosity  concerning  the  African  negro,  of  many  and 
diverse  tribes,  on  his  ancestral  soil. 

Some  day  I  may  incorporate  all  the  data  I  collected 
into  a  book;  meanwhile,  some  extracts  from  my  private 
journal  kept  during  two  gubernatorial  tours  through  the 
interior  may  be  of  interest. 

On  7th  December  1920  we  left  Christanborg  Castle,  Accra, 
our  first  stop  being  Nswam,  twenty  miles  from  the  capital. 

On  arrival  at  Nswam  the  crowds  of  blacks  in  gala  robes 
grew  denser,  until  we  reached  the  Palaver  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  where  the  great  chiefs  assembled  under  an 
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arcade  of  gaudy  umbrellas.  The  Governor,  in  full  military 
uniform,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  made  the  rounds  of  the 
royal  pavilions,  each  chief  (Omanhene)  seated  on  his  stool, 
with  his  linguist  and  attendants  waving  fans,  some  of  these 
made  of  elephants’  tails,  and  holding  aloft  batons  surmounted 
by  bulging  beads  of  virgin  gold.  Some  of  these  were  fashioned 
into  rude,  simple  nuggets,  weighing  as  much  as  ten  pounds 
apiece.  The  robes  they  wore  were  very  sumptuous  and  mar¬ 
vellously  woven.  As  they  greeted  the  Governor  they  removed 
their  crowns  or  fillets,  these  also  of  pure  gold.  We  all  then 
entered  the  principal  pavilion,  and  there  followed  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  the  local  notables,  and  a  review  of  the  Nswam 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 

The  Governor,  seated,  began  his  address.  This  was  a  slow 
process,  words  of  one  syllable  being  used  and  translated, 
sentence  by  sentence,  by  a  black  youth  with  a  weak,  high- 
pitched  voice.  The  natives,  I  note,  have  a  great  sense  of 
humour,  and  any  approach  to  a  jest  evoked  laughter.  I  was 
much  struck,  as  we  left  Nswam,  with  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  native  women,  especially  their  beautiful  and  stately 
carriage. 

We  resumed  our  journey,  passing  through  several  villages, 
notably  Adeasu,  where  triumphal  arches  were  erected,  the 
native  band  turned  out,  and  ‘God  save  the  King  ’  sung  by 
the  children.  In  such  places  Omanhene  was  presented,  and 
the  Governor  shook  hands  and  addressed  him  some  com¬ 
plimentary  remarks.  This  was  preceded,  followed  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  discharge  of  antique  weapons  and  the  wild 
dancing  of  the  females,  who  lashed  themselves  to  a  pitch  of 
great  excitement.  At  Winnebah  I  got  quarters  near  by  in 
the  rest-house,  a  large  bungalow  overlooking  the  sea  and 
the  distant  so-called  Sacred  Mountain.  After  tea  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  I  accompanied  H.E.  and  Captain  Watt,  the 
District  Commissioner,  on  a  tour  round  Winnebah.  The 
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appearance  of  the  gaol  is  untidy  and  the  cells  overcrowded 
with  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
riot  in  which  seventeen  were  killed.  The  hospital  also  over¬ 
crowded  and  very  small.  Great  shortage  of  doctors  on  the 
Coast.  I  was  much  entertained  by  the  youthful  Omanhene, 
who,  with  his  retinue,  constantly  dogged  the  Governor’s 
footsteps.  I  was  told  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  his  title,  and 
the  young  chief,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  good  looks  and 
intelligence,  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the 
Governor.  At  ten  the  following  morning  we  all  repaired  to 
the  Palaver  place,  where  a  scene  very  much  like  yesterday, 
only  better  ordered,  took  place.  The  young  chief,  Ayireby 
Aquah  Gartey  III,  advanced,  in  full  regalia,  and  delivered  an 
excellent  address  in  English.  The  Governor  desired  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  we 
spent  over  an  hour  listening  to  the  views  of  local  merchants 
on  trade  roads  and  port  facilities.  A  manufacturer,  just  out 
from  England,  gave  his  views  about  the  poor  quality  of  Gold 
Coast  cocoa  and  the  need  for  better  methods.  San  Matteo 
product  was  much  superior.  I  suggested  to  H.E.  that  we 
have  experimental  models  and  photos  on  tour  amongst  the 
farmers,  as  a  means  of  instruction.  He  much  favours  the 
idea. 

Wednesday,  8 th  December.  -  To-day  we  set  off  early  for 
Appam,  which  is  inhabited  entirely  by  blacks,  and  where 
there  is  an  ancient  fort,  but  so  closely  neighboured  by  mud 
dwellings  as  to  lack  any  very  picturesque  effect.  The 
Governor  is  resolved  on  keeping  up  these  old  forts,  and  as 
we  found  several  dismantled,  rusting  guns  lying  about,  I 
gave  orders  that  these  should  be  remounted  in  position. 
After  the  usual  palaver,  in  which  the  chief  speaker  was  an 
intelligent,  bustling,  partly-Europeanized  negro  (bearing,  we 
thought,  a  most  amusing  resemblance  to  Lord  A.  of  Montreal!) 
who  spoke  English  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  we  dismissed 
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the  cars  and  climbed  to  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  and 
had  tea  in  the  rest-house. 

The  Omanhene  of  Ogwan  is  Koja  N’Kum,  a  tall,  dignified 
old  chief.  His  countenance,  with  its  grey  moustache  and 
imperial  remind  me  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  there  is,  besides, 
an  aquiline  curve  to  his  nose.  A  boundary  dispute  arose 
between  some  of  his  subjects  near  the  Coast  of  Tantum  and 
the  nearest  village  Legu  -  in  the  next  province.  As  a  result 
some  fifteen  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  afterwards  horribly 
mutilated  -  a  more  crushing  disaster  in  native  eyes,  because 
entailing  the  loss  of  powerful  attributes  in  the  next  world. 
The  Governor,  in  his  speech  at  Ogwan,  referred  to  the 
fighting,  and  enjoined  peace,  saying  that  the  aggressors,  fifty 
of  whom  had  been  captured,  would  be  tried  and  punished. 
Koja  N’Kum,  deeply  moved,  said  his  people  sought  revenge 
and  were  preparing  for  it,  and  that  if  they  visited  the  enemy 
there  would  not  be  a  man  alive  in  the  village.  ‘But  because 
we  fear  your  Excellency,  and  respect  you,  and  have  faith 
in  your  resolve  for  justice,  I  will  tell  my  people  not  to 
go.’  I  noticed  amongst  his  adherents  some  sulky,  lowering 
looks  at  this  declaration,  which,  however,  increased  my 
respect  for  the  old  chief.  It  appears  he  promised  more  than 
he  could  perform,  for  Captain  Watt  told  me  after  dinner 
to-night  that  fighting  has  broken  out  again,  and  he  win 
be  obliged  to  collect  all  the  police  he  can  and  push  off  at  dawn 
to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  He  was  clearly  much  upset.  He 
asked  my  advice  on  the  situation  and  as  to  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  his  little  force.  I  told  him  that 
if  I  were  in  his  place,  I  should  instantly  arrest  all 
the  head  men  of  the  belligerents  and  hold  them  as  hostages 
for  good  behaviour,  as  it  was  useless  to  take  chance  villagers 
merely  on  suspicion.  He  agreed  that  that  would  be  the  best 
course. 

Watt  showed  me  some  interesting  native  flags  belonging  to 
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‘companies,’  which  are  embroidered  with  insults,  and  whose 
display  is  frequently  productive  of  riots. 

9 th.  -  Off  for  Ogwan,  where  we  had  the  usual  palaver. 
It  was  amusing  to  hear  a  throng  of  black  children  shouting, 
more  or  less  harmoniously,  ‘Britons,  never,  never  shall  be 
slaves!’  At  Oodina  there  was  much  exciting  musket-firing. 
The  chief  here  wore  a  long  beard.  From  thence  we  passed 
along  an  excellent  road,  traversing  the  newly-acquired  oil-palm 
property  of  Lever  Brothers.  In  one  village  I  noticed  a  game 
of  draughts,  with  small  pebbles  and  chips  of  coconut  shell 
as  draughtsmen  -  being  played  by  two  villagers.  Another 
palaver  at  Abadum,  where  we  had  a  terrific  reception. 
Beside  the  young  chief  sat  a  very  young  girl,  his  niece,  I  was 
told,  very  self-possessed.  There  appeared  to  be  some  dispute 
about  the  status  of  certain  chiefs  and  quite  a  vivid  little  drama 
was  enacted.  At  Ajurnako  the  usual  ceremony  was  varied 
by  two  young  boys,  richly  dressed  in  coloured  silks,  coming 
over  and  taking  up  their  position  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor 
and  waving  their  fans.  It  would  have  made  a  good  subject 
for  a  painter. 

In  a  day  or  two  we  arrived  at  the  important  town  of 
Saltpond,  not,  however,  taking  up  our  quarters  in  the  town 
itself,  which  is  low-lying  -  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  -  but  on 
a  high  hill  adjacent,  where  two  fine  bungalows  with  pretty 
gardens  have  been  built,  and  from  whence  a  really  superb 
view  is  to  be  had.  One  might  fancy  oneself  on  the  Riviera. 
One  of  the  bungalows  is  occupied  by  Fieldgate,  the  District 
Commissioner,  and  his  wife,  a  pretty  woman  with  dark  hair 
and  light  blue  eyes,  who  tells  me  she  has  been  living  in 
Canada  for  several  years  and  whose  father  is  now  in  Toronto. 

10th.  -  Palaver  took  place  in  a  fine  open-air  amphitheatre, 
but  the  chiefs  rather  too  far  distant  on  the  other  side  - 
although  their  continued  movements  to  and  fro  effective. 
The  Haussas  made,  as  usual,  a  curiously  attractive  group  by 
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themselves.  The  local  customs  not  so  faithfully  observed 
here  by  all  the  chiefs,  and  the  Governor  particularly  rebuked 
one  or  two  who  failed  to  remove  their  circlet  and  bare  their 
left  shoulder  when  approaching  his  person  and  making 
obeisance.  In  afternoon  visited  the  town,  which  is  unhealthy, 
and  yellow  fever  endemic  -  but  few  Europeans  as  yet  attacked. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  lagoon,  which  is  now  to  be 
drained,  mosquitos  are  prevalent.  Last  night  I  was  bitten 
during  dinner  for  the  first  time  in  the  ankle. 

11th.  -  Had  a  bad  time  last  night.  Intense  heat  and  absence 
of  the  usual  breeze,  and  was  besides  tormented  by  sand-flies, 
which  I  took  to  be  mosquitos.  We  set  off  for  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Anamabu.  The  Omanhene,  Nana  Amonu  V,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  has  offered  his  house 
to  the  Governor  for  this  visit.  It  is  well-built,  has  one  good 
lengthy  room  and  a  number  of  small  ones,  and  the  whole 
has  been  cleaned  and  varnished,  but  the  native  odour  per¬ 
ceptible  nevertheless.  Outside  my  room  arises  the  smell  of 
the  cook-house  and  there  is  little  breeze.  At  ten  we  reached 
the  campus  -  a  broad  green  wood  of  some  two  or  three  acres 
in  extent,  bounded  by  the  large  Wesleyan  Church,  a  European 
mansion,  and  the  solidly-built  fort,  built,  I  believe,  by  the 
Danes  in  1732.  A  raised  pavilion  had  been  erected  into  which 
we  climbed  and  stewed  and  suffocated  for  three  mortal  hours, 
while  two  thousand  natives  went  through  a  variety  of  exer¬ 
cises.  After  the  palaver,  in  which  the  usual  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Omanhene ’s  son,  who  has  been  to  England, 
and  now  appears  in  the  gown  and  hood  of  a  bachelor  of  music 
of  Victoria  College  of  Music,  and  the  usual  reply.  I  inspected 
the  fort,  which  has  some  fine  old  guns  and  heaps  of  ball  and 
grape  shot.  There  followed  a  display  of  native  dancing  -  very 
tedious.  After  lunch  we  ascended  the  ramparts,  and,  from 
an  embrasure,  the  scene  below  looked  effective  enough. 
Great  resemblance  to  an  English  village-green,  and  intensified 
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by  a  vigorous  game  of  football  going  on  in  the  background. 
Ramparts  of  fort  agreeable,  with  background  of  palms. 

12th.  —  Took  a  stroll  through  Anamabu  before  breakfast, 
visiting  church,  where  there  is  a  tablet  to  my  relative,  Bishop 
Beckles,  and  chatted  with  aged  native  whom  I  found  in  the 
doorway  of  his  house  poring  diligently  over  Bible  and 
Concordance.  When  we  parted  he  said:  ‘Speed  well,  sir!’ 
Aged  Omanhene,  a  dignified  figure,  and  two  chiefs  come, 
and  there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  on  local  affairs.  We 
reached  Cape  Coast  Castle  by  eleven  o’clock.  I  travelled  with 
poor  Captain  Jeffs,  who  was  taken  ill  last  night  with  stomach 
trouble  and  diarrhoea. 

13 th.-  Dined  with  Justice  and  Mrs.  King-Farlow  Nettle- 
ton.  A  Mr.  Webster,  the  Wesleyan  missionary,  who  has 
spent  years  in  Nigeria,  told  me  some  astounding  stories  of 
chiefs  and  customs  there:  one  in  particular  of  a  great  chief 
who  is  never  permitted  to  be  seen  by  daylight,  and  who,  when 
he  dies,  is  condemned  to  have  his  body  cut  in  four  and  buried 
in  four  quarters  of  the  town,  with  his  head  beneath  the  royal 
palace.  Also,  his  chief  attendant  must  commit  suicide.  On 
one  occasion,  the  British  Commissioner,  hearing  of  the 
impending  death  of  such  a  chief,  took  his  vizier  aside  and 
told  him  the  custom  was  a  foolish  and  wicked  one,  and  must 
not  be  followed.  To  ensure  the  man’s  survival,  he  had  him 
arrested  and  put  in  a  distant  place  of  safety.  All  seemed  to 
have  worked  well:  on  the  vizier’s  release  he  went  on  the  usual 
carouse  allowed  to  the  companion  of  the  dead  chief.  Next 
day  he  cheerfully  cut  his  throat! 

On  my  right  sat  a  Mr.  Brown,  the  most  intelligent  black 
man  I  have  yet  met;  a  barrister,  of  course.  That  night  my 
host,  Captain  Gifford,  was  seized  with  a  horrible  nightmare 
and  made  hideous  sounds.  (Not  long  after  this  poor  Gifford 
died.) 

The  following  morning  we  set  off  for  El  Mina,  and  a 
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palaver  was  held  in  the  open  space  to  the  west  of  the  famous 
castle,  the  scene  of  so  much  grim  adventures  and  bloody 
deeds,  the  home  of  daring  spirits  who,  for  over  four  centuries, 
have  bidden  defiance  to  death  in  its  most  forbidding  aspect, 
who  have  braved  danger  and  disease  and  perished  like  sheep 
led  to  slaughter  -  all  this  lent  an  impressive  background  to 
the  scene.  Behind  us  on  the  hills  rose  a  lighthouse  and  a 
convent,  a  white  bridge  crossed  the  lagoon,  clusters  of  palms 
flourished  along  the  shore.  One  side  of  the  campus  was  lined 
by  fifty  African  female  children  attired  in  white  frocks  with 
blue  sashes  and  white  picture-hats,  in  charge  of  three  heroic 
gentle-mannered,  white  nuns.  We  ascended  a  dais,  enclosed 
with  greenery,  into  which  sprigs  of  hibiscus  and  frangipanni 
had  been  thrust  at  intervals.  The  Governor  made  his  address, 
giving  counsel  to  the  people.  He  discountenanced  the  growing 
passions  for  dress  -  European  dress  -  for  the  youthful 
Africans.  It  was  good  to  dress  well,  but  they  should  remem¬ 
ber  they  were  Africans.  Suddenly,  descending  from  the 
dais,  he  said:  ‘People  of  El  Mina,  I  will  show  you  the  best- 
dressed  woman  in  this  assembly.’  He  strode  along,  and 
halting  before  a  comely  barefooted  woman  in  a  native  turban 
and  shawl,  he  offered  her  his  arm.  ‘This  is  my  idea  of  a 
well-dressed  woman.’  At  this  the  young  dusky  females  in 
skirts,  blouses,  feathered  hats,  and  high-heeled  shoes  tittered. 
‘I  will  show  you  another!’  pursued  the  Governor,  and  he 
again  offered  his  arm  to  a  black  woman,  as  simply  attired  as 
the  first.  There  was  a  sensation  and  some  cheering.  I  was 
told  afterwards  that  the  first  woman  was  a  well-to-do  native, 
who,  at  this  very  time,  was  engaged  in  digging  for  treasure 
which  she  believes  is  buried  near  the  fort.  The  other  is  a  lady 
notorious  for  her  easy  virtue,  which  rather  robs  the  moral 
of  some  of  its  effect! 

We  crossed  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat  and  entered  the 
castle,  a  place  whose  peculiar  interest,  historically  and  archi- 
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tecturally,  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  places  in  Africa.  Christopher  Columbus  is  said  to  have 
slept  here,  as  did  Napoleon  III.  One  of  its  early  governors 
was  brutally  murdered.  Admiral  de  Ruyter’s  fleet  bombarded 
the  castle  and  was  afterwards  shattered  within  sight  of  it.  It 
is  full  of  strange  and  wonderful  corners  and  dungeons.  To 
its  walls  have  been  imparted  a  strange  and  beautiful  colour¬ 
ing  -  pink  and  yellow  and  brown,  with  occasional  splashes  of 
black  -  very  Moorish.  The  Governor’s  apartments  are 
spacious  and  romantic,  and  there  are  picturesque  winding 
staircases.  The  place  reeks  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch  legend. 
One  of  the  guardians  is  himself  still  a  pensioner  of  the 
Dutch  -  so  recent  is  Dutch  ownership  -  and  wears  the  badge 
of  a  Dutch  burgomaster.  Many  inscriptions  appear  on  the 
walls.  The  lengthy  ramparts  are  furnished  with  rows  of 
cannon  and  heaps  of  cannon-balls,  and  the  cemetery  is  full 
of  Dutch  and  English  tombs.  His  Excellency  said  to  me: 
‘How  would  you  like  to  be  Governor  of  El  Mina?’  I  said 
it  sounded  very  well,  and  might  fittingly  round  off  a  rather 
variegated  career. 

At  Cape  Coast  Castle  -  an  even  more  famous  place, 
perhaps  -  and  larger  -  but  with  not  quite  the  history  or  the 
fascination.  We  stood  reverently  before  the  graves  of 
Governor  Maclean  and  his  ill-starred  wife,  L.  E.  L.,  the 
poetess.  Some  of  the  views  from  the  ramparts  are  very  fine. 
We  were  much  struck  by  the  vast  number  of  guns,  both  on 
the  ramparts  and  drawn  up  below  on  the  beach.  All  of  these 
have  been  given  a  preserving  coat  of  fat  and  oil. 

15 th  December .  -  Made  an  early  start  for  Abra,  scene  of 
the  next  palaver,  nineteen  miles  distant.  We  found  there 
several  chiefs  and  a  great  assembly  of  people. 

Although  there  was  no  display  of  welcoming  legends  -  there 
was  an  excellent  brass  band,  and  also  a  company  of  black 
Boy  Scouts.  The  Omanhene  of  Albra,  Ohu  Abaki  III,  was  a 
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figure  who  would  command  attention  anywhere:  black,  portly, 
with  a  well-shaped  head  and  features,  a  profuse  beard  care¬ 
fully  trimmed.  His  hair,  which  is  almost  straight  in  fibre  is 
combed  back,  with  a  solitary  white  lock  in  front.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  larger  number  of  minor  chiefs  than  usual 
in  showy  robes  and  circlets.  In  one,  though  quite  black,  the 
negro  features  were  almost  wholly  absent  -  a  straight,  stalwart 
fellow  with  shaggy  moustache;  might  have  been  a  sturdy 
Scot,  save  for  colour.  It  struck  me  as  singular  that  the 
Omanhene  himself  should  be  apparelled  in  a  voluminous 
brown  toga,  and  moreover  be  bareheaded.  The  Governor’s 
address  threatened  to  be  interminable.  At  last  he  smiled  his 
famous  smile,  and  the  chiefs  smiled.  No  one  present  seemed 
to  have  a  suspicion  of  the  scene  which  was  to  follow.  But 
when  the  Governor  finished,  the  chief  Ohu  Abaki,  arose,  and 
with  a  dignified  mien  and  a  wealth  of  gesture  worthy  of  the  best 
histrionic  traditions,  delivered  his  reply.  After  sketching  his 
own  character  and  achievements,  he  described  a  dispute  with 
a  neighbouring  ruler  which  had  occurred  the  previous  year  - 
a  dispute  which  had  ended  by  his  being  unceremoniously 
haled  before  the  Provisional  Court  and  fined  a  thousand 
pounds,  together  with  legal  fees  of  £270  -  a  judgment  which 
he  denounced  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  due  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  unfamiliarity  with  the  country  and  its  customs. 

‘Your  Excellency  will  observe  that  I  appear  before  you 
to-day,  not  in  my  splendid  robes  of  office,  but  in  sackcloth. 
And  not  I  alone,  but  my  people  are  in  mourning  for  the 
injustice  which  has  been  committed.’  For  a  few  sentences 
Ohu  continued  in  this  strain;  then,  with  flashing  eye,  he 
gathered  up  his  robe  with  one  hand,  and  beckoning  to  his 
retinue  with  the  other,  strode  across  the  intervening  space 
to  where  we  sat.  Before  anyone  could  divine  his  intention  -  ‘I 
make  obeisance,  I  appeal  to  your  Excellency  -  on  my  knees!’ 
he  cried,  and  flung  himself  prostrate  at  the  Governor’s  feet. 
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An  involuntary  exclamation  burst  from  every  lip  -  every  soul 
present  felt  a  thrill.  The  universal  murmur  and  movement 
which  followed,  denoting  surprise  and  emotion,  was  exactly 
what  one  sees  in  a  well-staged  Shakespearean  drama.  Slowly 
and  with  dignity  the  Omanhene  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with 
bent  head  and  folded  arms,  showed  that  he  awaited  the 
Governor’s  decision.  The  Governor,  conferring  a  moment 
with  the  Provincial  Commissioner,  Atterbury,  responded 
quietly  that  the  matter  would  be  inquired  into,  and  that  the 
Omanhene  might  rely  on  British  justice  being  meted  out. 
On  the  whole,  a  most  dramatic  scene,  and  the  setting  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  bring  out  all  its  poignant  parts.  What  was 
my  surprise  when  an  official  leaned  over  towards  me  and 
whispered:  ‘Capital  acting.  Ohu  does  it  well.  But  he  hasn’t 
a  leg  to  stand  on  -  and  he  knows  it /’ 

We  went  over  the  excellent  school  and  the  mission  printing 
press.  The  two  teachers  were  Irish  nuns,  the  priests  being 
German- Swiss.  The  classes  the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  One 
house  is  a  girl’s  boarding-school  for  paying  pupils,  where 
they  are  taught  sewing,  cooking,  and  fine  embroidery  as 
well  as  music. 

At  last,  after  a  six  days’  sojourn  in  my  hill  bungalow 
overlooking  Cape  Coast  and  the  sea,  we  all  set  forth 
again  for  Accra.  We  are  like  a  travelling  circus.  In  the 
first  chariot,  flying  the  royal  pennon,  comes  the  Governor  and 
his  lady.  Then  follow  the  A.D.C.  and  the  lady  secretary. 
After  which  Captain  Basevi  and  myself.  Another  Ford 
chariot  bears  the  stalwart  standard-bearer,  nearly  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  orderlies.  The  train  of  lorries  with  our  food 
and  belongings,  and  then,  last  of  all,  the  travelling  cage 
containing  the  animals  -  the  bleating,  chuckling  ‘dashes’  (or 
gifts)  from  the  chiefs,  together  with  heaps  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  eggs.  About  eleven  a.m.  we  crossed  the 
Tarquah  by  pontoon.  The  local  chief  came  out  with  his 
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people  to  welcome  us,  and  amongst  the  row  of  twenty 
children  of  either  sex  who  ranged  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
close  to  the  river-bank,  was  one  whose  touching  beauty  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  was  a  child  of  eight,  a  boy,  almost  white, 
with  the  large,  melting  dark  eyes  of  an  Italian.  His  curved 
lips  were  tremulous,  and  he  gazed  at  us  with  less  wonder 
and  curiosity  than  with  an  infinite  sadness,  standing  slightly 
apart  from  his  negro  companions  (who  may  have  been  his 
half-brothers  and  sisters)  a  coloured  cloth  just  covering  his 
nakedness  and  slung  over  his  left  shoulder.  I  had  seen  many 
comely  and  agreeable  faces  amongst  the  African  children, 
judged  by  the  African  standard,  but  never  in  my  life  had 
the  contrast  between  the  negro  and  Caucasian  countenance 
struck  me  with  such  intensity.  It  was  like  finding  a  delicate 
blush  rose  in  a  wilderness  of  dandelions.  It  hinted  at  a  moral 
loneliness  that  was  tragic.  For  this  beautiful  child  with  the 
sensitive  face  was  a  negro  -  brought  up  as  a  negro,  speaking 
the  negro  speech,  and  with  all  its  infinite  capacity  for  tender¬ 
ness  and  mental  and  spiritual  delicacy  -  its  yearning  for 
natural  beauty  and  sentiment  which  the  negro  can,  in  his 
native  state,  never  know.  I  fancied  these  black  folk  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  child  was  different,  that  he  could  never  be 
like  themselves.  Half  remembered  fairy-tales  came  to  me  -  of 
little  lost  changeling  princelings  reared  amongst  rude  peasants, 
but  nothing  so  poignant  as  this  beautiful  little  white  boy 
lost  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  My  heart  welled  up  with 
pity.  I  dreaded  to  catch  the  child’s  soft,  appealing  eye.  And 
so,  musing  on,  we  left  him  to  his  fate.  Perhaps  that  fate  will 
be  kinder  than  we  thought. 

We  reached  Nsaba  in  time  for  lunch  and  found  we  were 
to  be  quartered  in  the  building  of  the  Basal  Mission.  This 
latter  is  set  on  rising  ground  just  to  the  east  of  the  village, 
with  a  large  open  space  in  front  and  a  garden  and  arboretum 
behind.  It  is  constructed  by  the  German-Swiss  missionaries 
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in  characteristically  thorough  style:  floors,  windows  and 
frames,  wardrobes,  cupboards  of  solid  mahogany,  and  perfect 
joinery.  The  Omanhene  and  his  attendant  chiefs  and  fol¬ 
lowers  greeted  us  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  in  his  royal 
litter,  followed  by  the  war-drums,  which  look  like  minen- 
werfers. 

Captain  Armitage,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Gambia,  came  to  see  me.  He  related  something  of 
his  quarrel  with  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  and  how  the  quarrel  was 
finally  made  up  in  London.  He  also  told  of  the  chilly  recep¬ 
tion  he  had  once  got  from  a  petty  official  at  the  Colonial 
Office  -  which  he  resented:  and  of  an  interview  with  Fiddes, 
and  finally  with  Lord  Milner  himself.  It  made  one  rather 
indignant  to  think  that  sheltered  clerks  in  Whitehall  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  affront  or  patronise  men  who  call 
to  report  in  London  after  doing  the  Empire’s  sternest  work; 
who  have  faced  death  and  disease  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

While  Armitage  was  with  me  the  Governor  and  Admiral 
Sir  William  Goodenough,  who  is  on  this  station,  turned  up, 
but  only  stayed  a  short  time. 

In  a  letter  to  my  wife  (4th  February)  I  described  the  first 
visit  to  me  of  a  native  chief:  About  three  this  afternoon  a 
car  drove  up,  crowded  with  occupants.  I  recognised  Ofori 
Atta,  ‘King  of  Eastern  Akin,’  and  suite,  who  had  come  to 
pay  me  a  visit.  This  young  man  -  he  is,  I  believe,  scarce 
forty -is  perhaps  the  most  enlightened  potentate  in  West 
Africa.  And  if  I  tell  you  that  in  all  respects,  save  colour,  he 
is  the  living  image  of  Lord  B  -  ,  cunning,  pushfulness,  broad 
grin  and  all,  it  may  afford  you  with  some  vague  idea  of  the 
personage  whom,  by  intention  or  stupidity,  the  slaves  of 
my  palace  carefully  guided  to  the  back  entrance  thereof, 
so  that  while  I  had  repaired  to  the  front  door,  the  King,  the 
Prince  Afu,  Hereditary  Bearer  of  the  Tschi,  the  Hereditary 
Linguist,  the  Manipulator  of  the  Elephant’s  Tail,  and  the 
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Honourable  Supporter  of  the  Royal  Sandals,  were  entering 
at  the  back.  I  guided  them  through  the  mazes  of  the  scullery 
and  kitchen  and  dining-room  to  my  modest  audience- 
chamber. 

Ofori  Atta  had  come  armed  with  sheafs  of  proofs  of  his 
speech  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  desired  certain  altera¬ 
tions  and  emendations.  After  discussing  this  and  other 
State  matters,  he  accepted  a  cigar  and  chatted  affably.  His 
question  as  to  the  number  of  my  wives  naturally  suggested 
an  inquiry  on  my  part  as  to  the  number  of  his  own.  He 
laughed  and,  turning  to  his  vizier,  said:  ‘Prince,  how  many 
wives  have  I  got?’  The  Prince,  a  thin  man  of  no  very  pro¬ 
nounced  negroid  features,  and  wearing  a  pointed  black  beard, 
proceeded  to  tick  the  numbers  of  the  royal  seraglio  on  his 
fingers;  but  after  he  had  finished  with  one  hand,  I  entreated 
hirn  not  to  give  himself  the  trouble,  and  asked  Ofori  Atta 
about  his  children.  This  was  clearly  a  still  bigger  joke,  for 
my  plump  little  visitor  threw  back  his  head,  displaying  a 
superb  dental  equipment,  and  shook  with  laughter. 

‘Twenty?’ I  suggested.  ‘Thirty?’  It  appears  I  had  absurdly 
underestimated  his  domestic  felicity.  I  hear  there  are  two 
hundred. 

The  Omanhene  is  debarred  by  custom  from  eating  or 
drinking  away  from  his  own  compound,  and  so  contented 
himself  by  a  continued  flattering  consumption  of  my  cigars. 
At  the  conclusion  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  royal  party  bade 
me  adieu,  but  not  before  they  had  been  photographed  on 
the  bungalow  steps  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Heaton. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  I  again  set  out  with  the 
Governor,  this  time  for  Kumasi  and  the  Northern  Territories. 

28 th  February.  -  We  crossed  the  Volta,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide,  in  flat  boats,  and  at  four-thirty  reached 
Salaga.  An  ancient,  mud-built  town.  Palaver  very  striking 
spectacle.  Horses  numerous,  as  we  are  now  out  of  the  tsetse- 
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fly  belt.  At  night,  after  dinner,  we  were  treated  to  an 
exhibition  of  native  dancing  by  men.  Something  approaching 
rhythm  and  melody,  but  still  remote. 

After  my  visit  to  Tamale  and  the  North  I  returned  to 
Kumasi.  I  drove  this  afternoon  to  a  village  five  miles  distant 
where  the  women-folk  make  earthen  pots.  The  Ashantis 
I  have  seen  are  a  poor,  ugly  race.  I  spoke  to  one  potter  and 
took  her  photograph,  thinking  all  the  time  it  was  a  man.. 
Then  my  eye  fell  on  her  shrivelled  breasts.  She  was  not  old. 
Her  head  was  shaved,  she  was  all  but  naked,  and  her  child 
was  by  her  side.  Yet  when  at  last  she  smiled  -  it  was  a  remark 
of  my  driver’s  -  her  face  lit  up,  and  she  looked  not  only 
human,  but  pleasant.  It  was  even  a  sweet  smile. 

To  a  native  weaver  who  displayed  his  wares.  His  cloth, 
multicoloured  in  narrow  strips ,  is  very  dear .  One  fabric  of  three 
or  four  yards,  sewn  together,  he  priced  at  forty-five  pounds. 
Yet  I  remember  Ofori  Atta  telling  me  that  the  cloth  he  wore 
was  worth  nearly  one  hundred  pounds.  This  weaver  says 
he  pays  one  pound  a  skein  for  his  silk,  weighing  perhaps  half 
a  pound. 

Also  visited  two  or  three  native  goldsmiths.  They  tell  me 
they  make  their  wares,  not  out  of  virgin  gold,  but  from 
sovereigns. 

10th  March.  -  I  came  down  from  Obuasi  with  a  remarkable 
interesting  Afrikander  Dutchman  who  has  been  some  years 
on  the  Coast.  He  has  previously  been  in  Malaya,  and  has 
built  up  a  fine  rubber  plantation  of  six  hundred  acres  about 
Dankwa,  which  he  finds  he  cannot  either  work  or  dispose  of. 
He  is  a  cheerful,  hard-working  philosopher,  and  not  easily 
discouraged,  and  full  of  information  concerning  the  natives 
and  conditions  generally  in  the  country.  He  told  me  that 
several  educated  clerks  he  knew  were  sick  of  civilisation  and 
often  went  back  to  the  bush  and  donned  native  dress  (or 
undress)  and  sat  under  the  tree  in  the  palaver  circle  of  their 
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native  village  and  were  happy.  The  negro  would  never  run 
this  country.  He  had  himself  had  a  black  concubine  for  some 
years  of  whom  he  was  very  found;  but  since  her  death  he 
had  never  taken  another.  He  has  been  employing  two  hundred 
natives,  and  has  striven  much  for  their  welfare.  He  believed 
he  was  the  only  white  man  in  the  country  who  really  under¬ 
stood  and  was  trusted  by  the  natives..  He  even  took  part  in 
their  palavers. 

An  active  fellow  -  he  is  up  at  five  -  calls  the  roll  of  his 
men  at  six,  treks  about  all  day  on  foot  and  never  sleeps  in 
the  daytime,  dines  at  seven,  and  is  abed  by  nine.  C.  amused 
me  by  confessing  the  height  of  his  ambition  would  be  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Elmina  Castle  -  to  him  one  of 
the  most  attractive  places  on  earth. 

Tuesday,  i$th  March  (Elmina)  - 1  am  but  newly  risen 
from  my  slumbers  in  the  Governor’s  bedchamber  in  the 
ancient  and  bloody  slaver’s  Castle  of  St.  George,  Elmina, 
on  the  Guinea  Coast.  I  am  the  sole  white  occupant  -  the 
one  solitary  white  man  in  the  whole  of  Elmina.  For  miles 
around  me  there  are  only  blacks.  This  great  stronghold 
has  endured  for  nearly  four  and  a  half  centuries.  It  was 
begun  by  the  Portuguese  in  1482.  In  its  history  it  has  prob¬ 
ably  witnessed  more  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  more  suffering, 
more  barbaric  spectacle  than  any  fortress  in  Christendom  or 
heathendom.  Its  situation  is  superb:  the  long  stretch  of 
palm-bordered  yellow  sand;  the  white  roaring  breakers  (the 
roar  kept  me  awake  at  intervals  all  last  night);  the  blue  lagoon; 
the  neighbouring,  fort-capped  hill;  the  distant  prospect  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  surrounding  scenery,  all  make  a 
striking  tabieau.  The  fort  is  ill-kept,  but  nowhere  in  ruins, 
the  old  Governor’s  suite  being  in  fair  state.  From  its  southern 
end  it  overlooks  the  bastion  chamber  on  the  ramparts,  where 
King  Prempi  was  imprisoned.  These  apartments  are  said 
to  be  haunted.  The  ghost  of  Elmina  is  famous.  Certain 
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white  men  have  declared  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
pass  a  night  under  the  roof.  It  was  a  pleasant  stimulus  to 
me.  I  have  slept  in  haunted  chambers  many  a  time  and  oft, 
yet  I  confess  there  were  moments  last  night  when  the  grim 
and  grisly  associations  of  the  place  were  present  in  force, 
combined  with  my  solitude  and  the  eerie  look  of  the  ramparts 
and  bastions  in  the  moonlight. 

However,  the  ghost  did  not  appear.  Something  made  a 
noise  in  the  adjoining  chamber  -  stirring  some  crockery  -  but 
it  was  only  my  Ashanti  bush-cat  {civet)  from  Ashanti  -  prowl¬ 
ing  about.1 

It  was  while  dwelling  solitarily  in  this  Castle  of  St.  George, 
Elmina,  that  the  thought  of  England  and  her  vast  civilising 
mission,  the  noble  contributions  she  has  made  to  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind,  her  sacrifices  and  self-effacement,  took 
possession  of  me,  and  I  then  and  there  vowed  that  if  I  were 
spared  to  return  to  her  shores,  I,  an  Englishman  born  and 
bred  overseas,  would  endeavour  to  recount  that  debt. 

Months  were  to  pass.  I  returned  to  London  as  Gold  Coast 
Commissioner  to  the  Tropical  Exhibition  of  1921, 2  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  great  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wem¬ 
bley.  When  the  date  of  the  latter’s  opening  was  postponed 
until  1924  I  resigned,  and  wrote  my  book,  England:  By  an 
Overseas  Englishman.  It  emerged  shyly  enough,  for  my 
publisher  was  doubtful  and  timid.  But  it  was  well  received  by 
the  Press  as  a  whole,  and  brought  me,  although  it  was 

1  I  afterwards  took  this  bush-cat  to  London  and  presented  it  to 
the  Zoo,  where  (1929)  it  still  is. 

2  The  Gold  Coast  Government  Gazette,  of  21st  June  1921,  con¬ 
tained  the  following:  The  Government  desires  to  thank  all  Officers 
who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Tropical  Products 
Exhibition.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  leading  London 
journals,  without  an  exception,  give  first  place  to  the  Gold  Coast 
exhibit.  To  Lieut. -Colonel  Beckles  Willson  belongs  the  chief  credit 
for  placing  the  Colony  in  this  honourable  position. 
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anonymous,  many  letters  from  men  who  shared  my  views, 
including,  I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Kipling,  Joseph  Conrad, 
and  C.  E.  Montagu. 

‘This  Overseas  Englishman,’  remarked  The  Times,  ‘comes  to 
the  rescue  of  his  Motherland  with  criticism,  admiration,  some 
anger,  and  a  good  deal  of  underlying  faith.’  Elsewhere,  this 
journal  said:  ‘The  Overseas  Englishman  might  be  surprised 
to  know  what  a  number  of  Englishmen  at  home  share  his  mis¬ 
givings.  It  would  not  be  surprising  at  any  time  to  hear  of  a 
Just  England  movement,  as  there  was  once  a  Young  England.’ 

‘A  very  timely  book,’  wrote  Dean  Inge,  in  the  Evening 
Standard.  ‘It  was  high  time  that  this  long-suffering  nation 
should  make  a  protest  and  speak  up  for  itself.’ 

Indeed,  the  brilliant  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  was  moved  to 
write  a  volume  himself,  treating  my  theme  at  greater  length 
and  with  far  more  erudition,  and  even  borrowing  my  title. 
‘There  is,’  he  wrote  me,  ‘no  copyright  in  the  name  of  our 
country,  nor  (I  am  glad  to  say)  in  the  wholesome  patriotism 
which  you  inculcate  with  such  force.’ 

But  what  pleased  and  touched  me  more  than  all,  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Howard  Ruff,  the  founder  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George,  who  wrote  me:  ‘Hence¬ 
forward  your  great  little  book  will  be  the  Bible,  text-book, 
and  manual  of  our  Society’;  he  purchased  large  numbers 
for  distribution  and  referred  to  it  constantly  in  the 
St.  George’s  Society  journal,  The  English  Race. 

For  a  time  I  plunged  into  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
reorganisation  and  popularisation  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
in  which  I  was  supported  by  Lord  Burnham  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Although  our  efforts  then  failed,  most  of  my 
ideas  have  since  been  brought  to  fruition  by  the  present 
director,  General  Sir  William  Furse.  I  also  laboured  upon 
a  plan  for  Juvenile  Emigration,  which  even  yet  awaits  a 
proper  exploitation.  The  sudden  death  of  my  wife,  who  had 
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literally  worn  herslf  out  by  her  war-time  labours,1  induced 
me  to  retire  to  Italy,  where,  after  an  interval,  I  began  in 
Rome  the  writing  of  my  Canadian  novel ,  Redemption,  in  which 
I  sought  to  delineate  Canadian  characters  and  the  Canadian 
scene  just  prior  to  and  during  the  War. 

In  this  task  I  was  engaged,  when  one  day  -  it  was  30th 
October  1922  -  a  surging  mob  appeared  in  the  street  before 
my  hotel  in  Rome.  I  descended  in  time  to  greet  a  strong- 
jawed,  clean-shaven,  black-eyed  young  man,  who,  at  first 
glimpse,  reminded  me  strangely  of  two  Canadian  statesmen 
of  my  acquaintance,  Arthur  Meighen  and  Hamar  Greenwood, 
rolled  into  one.  That  very  day  Facta,  the  Italian  Premier, 
had  resigned,  and  this  Milanese  journalist,  the  leader  of  the 
Fascists,  had  just  been  summoned  by  the  King.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  his  room  to  change  his  dress  when  I  was  presented. 
As  he  took  my  hand,  he  smiled,  looking  sharply  into  my  eyes. 
‘Inglese?’  ‘Canadese,’  explained  my  sponsor.  ‘Ah,  buon’ 
auspicio!’  he  rejoined  heartily. 

It  was  on  that  very  day  Benito  Mussolini  began  his  official 
career. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  when  I  looked  out  on  the  vast 
procession  of  black-shirted  Fascisti  who  had  entered  the 
Eternal  City  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  chanting  their  ‘  Giovinezza, 
giovinezza!’  as  they  passed  before  the  Quirinal,  their  faces  lit 
by  triumph  and  hope,  I  felt  at  that  memorable  moment,  far, 
indeed,  from  my  native  Quebec,  but  farther,  oh,  farther  still 
from  Piccadilly! 

1  One  who  knew  her  well,  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  then  editor  of 
The  Times,  wrote  of  her:  ‘The  country  and  the  Empire  have  suffered 
a  loss  by  her  death.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  character  and  splendid 
qualities.  She  was  the  co-founder  with  Miss  Butler  of  the  famous 
“Corner  of  Blighty”  canteen  in  the  Place  Vendome,  Paris  But  this 
was  only  an  incident  of  her  many  activities,  which  also  included  the 
secretaryship  of  Le  Secours  Franco -Americain  for  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  devastated  regions  of  France.’ 
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APPENDIX  A 

It  is  worth  an  effort  to  bring  Canadian  literature  into  our 
homes  and  into  our  lives.  Let  us,  as  literary  pilgrims,  visit 
many  shrines,  but  let  us  be  familiar  with  our  own.  .  .  . 

England,  at  the  dawn  of  her  literature,  hung  on  the  lips 
of  her  ballad-makers.  The  heart  of  old  France  moved 
responsive  to  the  stirring  lays  of  her  troubadours;  Scotland 
was  inspired  to  great  deeds  by  her  minstrels;  Wales  by 
her  bards.  Let  us,  too,  practical  as  we  are,  immersed  in 
commerce  as  we  are,  rally  to  our  own  men,  to  our  native 
singers  and  seers,  who  belong  to  us,  were  reared  amongst  us, 
know  our  lives,  are  steeped  in  our  history,  in  the  lore  of  our 
woods  and  streams,  who  can,  as  no  alien  can,  interpret  for 
us,  and  celebrate  for  us,  all  the  past  and  passing  manifesta¬ 
tions,  the  secret,  the  glowing,  or  the  homely  threads  in  the 
ever-changing  fabric  of  our  national  life. 

From  an  Address  to  the  Canadian  Club,  Montreal ,  9 th  March 
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APPENDIX  B 

As  an  example  of  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  War  Records 
Office  in  London,  and  an  entertaining  sidelight  on  one  of 
the  chief  war  problems  of  1916,  I  find  amongst  my  papers 
copies  of  the  following  correspondence: 
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Ottawa, 

27 th  February  1916. 

Canadian  War  Records,  London 

Please  see  Kitchener  and  Bonar  Law  and  advise  me. 
Several  regiments  of  Serbians  coming  from  adjoining 
territory  anxious  to  be  enrolled.  Please  answer  immediately 
their  view  of  matter. 

Hughes. 

This  telegram  was  first  read  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  passed 
on  to  Bonar  Law,  with  the  following  note: 

War  Office, 

28 th  February. 

My  dear  Bonar  Law, 

I  have  read  the  enclosed  from  Sam  Hughes. 

I  am  rather  afraid  of  his  dealing  with  men  from  the 
States,  but  I  presume  that  Serbians  would  go  direct  to 
Corfu  and  join  their  compatriots  there  and  be  supplied  with 
arms,  etc.,  by  the  French. 

We  want  more  men,  so  I  do  not  like  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  scheme. 


Yours  very  truly, 

K.  of  K. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the  Foreign  Office 
thought  of  the  proposal.  Bonar  Law  therefore  wrote: 

My  dear  Grey, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Kitchener  with  cable 
referred  to.  I  propose  to  say  to  Aitken  that  we  approve  of 
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course  suggested  by  Kitchener,  but  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  think  a  special  warning  should  be  added  about 
danger  of  trouble  with  U.S. 

We  ought  to  send  reply  to-day,  if  possible. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  Bonar  Law. 


To  this  Sir  E.  Grey  replied: 

Foreign  Office, 

28  th  February. 

My  dear  Bonar  Law, 

To  those  who  have  approached  the  Foreign 
Office  on  this  question  I  have  said  that  there  is  no  transport. 

I  had  assumed  that  when  we  find  difficulty  in  transporting 
the  trained  Serbian  Army  from  Corfu  to  Salonika,  and  even 
our  own  troops  to  places  where  they  are  wanted,  we  would 
not  spare  transport  to  bring  untrained  and  unorganised 
Serbs  and  Slavs  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  would  suggest  therefore  that  no  step  should  be  taken 
without  the  consent  of  the  transport  department  of  the 
Admiralty  and  of  Curzon’s  committee,  and  that  Sam  Hughes 
should  be  told  that  nothing  should  be  done  till  it  is  certain 
that  transport  will  be  available. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  Grey. 

P.S. — If  the  thing  goes  further,  a  warning  to  do  nothing 
in  United  States  territory  to  invite  men  over  the  Border 
would  be  desirable. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  the  Colonial  Secretary  delivered 
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himself  of  the  following  to  Sir  Sam  Hughes’s  representative 
in  London: 

My  dear  Aitken, 

I  return  the  telegram  which  was  given  to  me 
by  Lord  Kitchener,  with  letter  from  him,  and  my  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Sir  E.  Grey. 

We  should  have  liked  to  suggest  that  the  Serbians  might 
have  been  enlisted  to  join  the  others  at  Corfu,  but  there 
is  such  an  absolute  impossibility  of  getting  tonnage  for  in¬ 
dispensable  needs  that  room  could  not  be  found  for  these 
troops.  I  think  therefore  you  might  telegraph  to  Sir  Sam 
that  you  have  discussed  the  matter  with  us,  and  we  both 
think  it  would  not  do  to  have  Serbians  in  Canadian  or  British 
regiments,  and  that  owing  to  impossibility  of  securing 
tonnage  it  would  not  be  possible  to  send  them  to  join  their 
Serbian  friends,  so  that  we  think  nothing  can  be  done  in 
the  matter  meanwhile. 


Yours  truly, 

A.  Bonar  Law. 


APPENDIX  C 

Memorandum  to  Commanding  Officers  on  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Trophies,  Souvenirs,  and  Battlefield  Relics. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  so-called  relics  and  souvenirs  which 
must  be  held  most  strictly  to  be  local,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  can  in  no  case  be  regarded  as  trophies  of  war. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  facility  with  which  such  objects 
discovered  in  partially-destroyed  towns  and  villages  can  be 
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taken  out  of  the  country  often  tempts  the  finder  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  to  overlook  the 
great  sentimental  value  which  the  local  owners  properly 
attach  to  these  relics  confided  to  our  care  while  the  com¬ 
munities  are  absent  or  helpless.  Every  member  of  H.M.’s 
Forces  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  French  and  Belgian 
authorities  have  appealed  to  us  to  preserve  and  restore  such 
objects,  sculpture,  carving,  stained  glass,  church  vessels, 
books,  manuscripts,  and  other  similar  property  which  the 
enemy  has  not  transported  or  destroyed. 

Our  Government  has  pledged  its  word  to  comply  with 
this  request  as  far  as  lies  in  its  power.  It  is  the  plain  duty 
of  all  ranks  therefore  to  hand  over  to  the  local  authorities, 
or  to  Corps  or  Divisional  Intelligence  Officers  or  to  Liaison 
Officers  all  such  property  found,  which,  even  if  of  small 
intrinsic  value,  may  be  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  inhabitants 
on  their  return  to  their  demolished  towns  and  villages. 
Commanding  Officers  should  impress  upon  all  ranks  to 
abstain  from  carrying  away  property  of  such  description 
and  to  assist  in  its  restitution  or  its  transfer  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

Finders  of  objects  of  local  historical  or  ecclesiastical 
interest  in  the  Ypres  sector  should  communicate  with  Com¬ 
mandant  Delaporte,  Belgian  Mission,  Poperinghe. 

Beckles  Willson, 

Major , 

Inspector  of  War  Trophies. 


G.H.Q.,  2nd  Echelon, 
12 th  June  1917 
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